

















Beauty’s Favorite 


The article which excels all others in improving the beauty of 
the skin is naturally and deservedly beauty’s favorite. This 


has been the acknowledged and honored position held by Pears’ 
Soap for nearly 120 years. | 


It won, and has maintained, that position by virtue of its com- 
plete purity, and by the possession of those emollient properties 
which soften, refine and impart natural color to the skin. No 
other soap possesses these qualities in such a pre-eminent degree as 


Pears’ Soap | 








“‘All rights reserved’’ 


Of All scented soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best 
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Next Bazar — May Number 
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HE May number of Harrer’s Bazar will be a worthy successor 
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New York. 
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The third and last of Miss Brown’s charming papers on 
Italy. Illustrated with photographs. 

Max—A Novel ... . By Katherine Cecil Thurston 

Chapters X., XI., XII. 
This serial is pronounced by critics to be Mrs. 
best novel since her great “ Masquerader,” 
originally published in the Bazar. Mr. 
are winning admiration everywhere. 

My FRrienps By Julia Ward How: 
An intimate and peculiarly interesting autobiographical 
sketch by the most distinguished woman in America. 

Sucu a Pretry Cat—A Story . . By Estelle Detsher 

With illustrations by Harry Linnell 
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of Denver 


By Mrs. Crawford Hill 
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An InexpensivE Home ... . . . By Mary H. Northend 
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Illustrated with photographs 
Wuy Garpvens Go Wronc : By Frances Duncan 
A very timely and interesting article. 
PERSONS OF THE Hour 
Maurice Rostand, Simone Le Bargy, Carmen Sylva, et al. 
Busernned with charming photogr aphs 
ATHLETIC WoMEN AND Dress. . . . . . By May G. Sutton 
Woman Lawn Tennis Champion of the United States 
WoMEN AND Pustic OPINION 
A new and brilliant department, in which, each month, 
an able writer on the staff of HARPER’s Bazar will discuss, 
for the enlightenment of women, the most interesting ques- 
tions of the hour. 


THe Cuitp in THE House . . . . By Louise Collier Willcox 
One of the delightful papers which are making Mrs. Willcox 


famous. 
mong the strong practical features m 


Pe y Bazar wil] be the following : 
STENCILLED Dress fA Tue HousemMorHeEr’s PROBLEMS 
SmmPLE SEWING StitcHEs—Part II. THe Giri’s ExcHANGE 
Tue Gospet or NEATNESS Tue TRAINING oF Boys 
Wuart 1s New 1Nn BLouseEs 
Illustrated with photographs. 


DeEcoRATED TABLES 
Illustrated with photographs. 
A May BreEAKFAST 
Illustrated with photographs. 


SILVER FOR THE TEA TABLE 
Illustrated with photographs. 


Together with the Bazar’s famous departments : 
Tue Home Strupy Cius THe CorresPponpING EpiTor 
Goop Form AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Cur Paper PATTERNS 


HousEHOLD DECORATION 
Humor, Etc., Ete. 


Tue Woman’s SurFRAGE DepartMENT, conducted by Ida H. Harper 


-< > A strong feature of the May number will eq 
be a beautiful double - page, entitled : 


Tue Srory Hour By Fesste Willcox Smith 


The May Bazar will be for sale on all news-stands and by all book- 
The price is 15 cents a copy. The subscription season 1s 
Women can do no better than to send their sub- 


sellers. 
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Drawn by Katharine Pyle 


GLoue Passes By 


By Katharine Pyle 


Love brushed me with his wing in passing by. 
And lo, a veil seemed lifted from my face. 





In those around appeared mysterious grace 
Unseen before. A gorgeous pageantry 
Revealed itself in earth and sea and sky, 
Almost I guessed the secret God withholds 

For those in heaven, the thrice-blessed souls 
Who face Love’s inner shrine, and there do see 
The sacred flame that burns continually 

Upon the altar of that holy place. 

And all these mysteries of the earth and sky 


















I guessed because Love’s wing had brushed me passing by. 
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NE of the questions now agitating the public is how much a 
woman owes herself in the way of leisure, development, wide 





interests. Heretofore morals and manners have been of two dis- 
tinct types: morals and manners for 

men, and morals and manners for 

Concerning women. A man has been expected to 
Self-development make something of himself; to prepare 











himself for a trade or a_ profession 
and to practise it; to take care of himself and of one to a half- 
dozen other people. It may be foolish, but we should think very 
little of a man who refused to take any active part in the world’s 
affairs because mamma and papa wished him to stay at home and ac- 
cept a sort of menial care of them as his chief business in life. It is 
not altogether a pecuniary matter, either. We should think just as 
little of him for doing it even though he had a private fortune, or 
his elder brother had promised to see that he should not starve and 
should never lack the necessities of life, or though, in the,last resort, 
he looked forward vaguely some time to marrying a rich wife and 
settling down. There is, perhaps, nothing essentially ignoble in such 
a life. It calls for some degree of patience and unselfishness to re- 
nounce individual activity in order to help mamma a little in the 
management of the house, to read aloud to her while she knits, to 
drive home from the office with papa and to make oneself agree- 
able to him in the evening before he drops asleep, to carry out the 
details of the family charities, to pour tea on mamma’s day at 
home, and represent the family at church Sunday mornings. There 
is, it may be repeated, nothing ignoble in this life, and yet it does 
somehow seem to be lacking in the robust and strenuous virtues 
which compel our deepest admiration. We feel that a man has a 
duty to himself, a right to assume larger responsibilities. 

Perhaps, now the distinctions between men and women—their 
capacities, training, occupations—are lessening, such a life will 
seem as undignified for a strong woman as for a strong man. Is 
it true, after all, that a woman’s life belongs altogether to other 
people, and that her highest obligation is to fill in the chinks and 
gaps of other people’s lives, in an unsystematic way? Is the young 
girl who leads this life likely to become the best mother, the best 
housekeeper, the truest companion? Is such a casual and haphazard 
expenditure of time an adequate preparation for the difficult tasks of 
ruling a household, training children, helping a man? It is often 
pointed out that the self-sacrificing, doting mother is the one least 
thought of by her children, and it is a very ancient proverb, “ Who 


makes of herself a door-mat will be used to wipe feet upon.” 


A woman, after all, before and after marriage, has some obli- 
gations to herself. She owes herself health, leisure, diversion, develop- 
ment, and absorbing interests. The strong, cheerful mother who 
brings into the home plenty of outside interests, impersonal talk, 
and wide knowledge, who is abreast of the world’s work, and who 
deals with those of her home with understanding and insight, is. 
after all, the best wife, the best mother, the best homemaker. 
There is a little parable apropos of this subject: “Once there was 
a lighthouse-keeper, a good man, of kind and yielding nature. full 
of love and charity, and he believed that everything he had be- 
longed to any one who claimed it. He had a great store of oil 
and the village were always running out and borrowing from him. 
One night there came a sudden, terrible storm, and to the lighthouse- 
keeper’s dismay he found he had not enough oil to keep his light 
burning all night. He felt, however, that he had always been kind 
and dutiful, and he hoped no harm would come. But when he 
waked in the morning all the ships along his coast were wrecked.” 

The mral applies to men and women, to lighthouse-keepers and 
home-builders: keep your light burning for all to see, but never 
give away your oil. 





WO young English girls of good family came to an American 

college and suffered a good deal from homesickness. They ex- 
plained that there was a great dearth of good talk. The truth is, 
English girls, from childhood up, are 
trained to listen to their elders. They 
are inured to impersonal conversation, 
and while at first it may require some 
effort to enjoy, in the end habit begets 
liking, and children accustomed to a certain amount of grown-up 
talk miss it sadly where it lacks. 

The English girls complained that the talk of their college-mates 
was personal, narrow, made up of a few well-worn jokes, scraps of 
sentences that conveyed meaning only to the initiate, college gos- 
sips, sports, theatrical news. As a matter of fact, English girls, 
who are no better educated than American girls, have a vast deal 
more culture, and a great deal of it comes from the training which 
demands that they suppress their own small tastes and interests, 
and stretch their intelligence to sharing grown-up talk. They have 
been taught courtesy, self-restraint, and adaptability as against the 
American right to aggressive self-exploitation. Like all discipline, 





On Conversing 
with Elders 
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this training the English girl takes brings in a reward of wide 


interests and graceful culture. 


N the United States we shift our homes as thoughtlessly as we 
change our garments. With ever-diminishing importance, im- 
proved in conveniences, perhaps, but stripped of that almost sacred 
character which memories alone supply, 


A the American home follows in the wake 
Menace to the of necessity or opportunity, 

American Home £ ; ae 
and becomes finally nothing more than 





business 











a house where a majority of the family 
are staying for a while. Father lives where he works, the year 
round; when he can, he sleeps and, occasionally, he eats at home. If 
the family stays in the city winters, it may go to the country to 
board or it may rent a house in the suburbs for the summer, in 
which case the family that stays in the suburbs in the winter has 
rented its house to go to the seashore to board. 

It needs no argument to establish that the family which is the 
“cornerstone of the nation ” is one which is a physical unit; which 
lives together, works together, keeps together at almost any cost. 
This solidarity alone assures the development of those sentiments 
which make a nation strong; it is the more indispensable to us, a 
democracy, because the family has no established place in our 
political and social order. Let us go on as we are going, father 
living in the counting-room, mother staying anywhere that family 
cares leave her freest to pursue her higher aims, the children, re 
duced to equations in the science of child culture, developing their 
unknown quantities always under the direction of paid educators, 
and we shall arrive eventually and speedily at just one possible out 
come—socialism. 

The American woman to-day has a particular mission to perform 
for her country. It is to beware of that success in business which 
ignores the home. It is to call a halt upon reforms which divert 
her attention from the home. It is to spurn the charity which coaxes 
her children from home. In a word, it is to combat socialism, the 
most formidable enemy of our republic and the deadliest foe of 
woman. Men have undertaken the great work of conserving the 
natural resources of ovr country. A greeter patriotic 
nalled for American women to do—to conserve the American home. 


work is sig 





has become the accepted solution of the 

vacation problem for a vast number of American boys. Nothing 
like this exists anywhere else in this world. Young boys are sepa- 
rated from their families, and under 


HE summer camp 





the direction of paid managers they 
live like savages, the idea being that 
roughing it is good for boys. But is it ¢ 


The Boy and 
His Vacation 











Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Brothers. ill rights reserved. 


IIave we not advanced far enough be- 
yond the conditions of pioneer life to accept the fact that manliness 
is not opposed to keeping one’s coat on and wearing a starched shirt ¢ 
Is there no possible hope for our boys to amount to something noble 
unless, during at least two months of the year, we make it possible 
for them to go barefoot and in their shirt sleeves? 

The barefoot boys of other days who have become, some of them, 
our nation’s heroes, lived the most civilized life that was possible 
to them, but they did not find dirt and physical hardship inseparable 
from human greatness, else Abraham Lincoln would never have put 
on broadcloth, and Ulysses S. Grant would have scorned to travel 
around the world, dressed like a gentleman, participating in the 
luxury of emperers and kings. 

It is not only a popular fallacy of American education that 
aboriginal conditions are favorable to the right development of 
character in the boy, but equally absurd is the notion that the boy 
cannot have a really good time except he be whooping it up like a 
Comanche out-of-doors. No one can dispute that Edward VII. 
of England has always managed to enjoy himself in life; a more 
recent example, Alphonso XIII. of Spain, has had about all the fun 
that any boy could manage; yet both have got along and had a good 
time subject to all the refinements that civilization could devise, em- 
bellished by a kingly state. If any thoughtful American mother, 
addicted to nature study, should assert that the character of King 
Edward is just what she would expect from the ultra civilization of 
his boyhood, we could still point with pride to the unblemished 
reputation of King Alphonso, nor need we infer that his virtues 
proceed of necessity from the one indulgence which brings him close 
to nature—bull-fighting. 

No one can dispute that joy is to be got from woods and water 
and green fields, but on this account to wrench a boy from home 
and the family relation is to make the woods, the water, and the 
green fields in a way unnatural to him. Getting back to nature 
does not mean necessarily getting down to the soil; it means simply 
getting down to the elemental truths which condition the nature 
of man, and none is clearer than this: home is the place for the 
boy; the family is, even in vacation, his indispensable safeguard. 


















































































































= STELLA and | like to run away from 
%) folks—not any particular folks, Just 
% folks. We do not fancy tor a moment 
a. we are unique in possessing this 





‘J unsocial impulse, but we do feel that 


Y y perhaps we possess, better than some 
Pika vs ae i, others in New York, knowledge of 





how to gratuy it. We have travelled hundreds of 
miles charting the runaway roads; we have crossed 
darkest Staten Island, and made many a polar dash into 
the upper wildernesses of Harlem and the Bronx: we 
have discovered unguessed ferries to the Palisades and 
penetrated Central Park; we have crept into cloistet 
in Chelsea and meander 
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ly, with the rest of the crowd. for the trolley-ears, 
and presently we are climbing an interminable hill 
and then plunging down through squalid streets. If 
you were with us you would be rather cross, hanging 
on your strap, and you would say: 

“ Where’s your old refuge spot, anyway? This is 
worse than Manhattan.” 

But Stella, her little face just visible between the 
enormous shoulders of a portly Dutchman and the 
basket and six bundles of an equally portly Irish 
lady, would smile at you patiently and bid you 
wait. Then, [ trust you would be ashamed. 

We are on a Silver Lake trolley, and going up a 


ing Lay From Hs 


Hy CWalter_ 
ritchart 


as x atom 


Pictures by Walter King Stone 


second hill now, past a paper-mill. On the right is a 
grove of chestnuts and oaks. Near the top we alight 
and enter this grove. <A few steps, and between the 
straight, tall tree trunks the western vista opens out 
—at our feet a little valley, carpeted with golden- 
rod in superb abandon of color, and then, over the 
distant trees, the blue water of the Kill, and beyond, 
the Jersey shore, hazy and indistinct. There is not 
a house in sight. The trees and the sheltering hills to 
left and right mercifully hide them. The trolley has 
passed now, and there is silence, too. 

Presently we turn east and walk a quarter of a 
mile to Howard Avenue, better known as the Serpen- 
tine Road, which winds along on top of the great 
glacial morain that runs down the island like a 
spine. The Serpentine is hung with trees and lined 
with fine estates. We catch magnificent vistas east- 
ward—over the humble roofs huddled in the valley, 
the green lawn of the Fox Hills golf-course, Fort 
Wadsworth, and the blue Narrows, with a coaster 
slipping out and a liner ploughing in, her decks 
alive with home-coming tourists. This was a sight 
George William Curtis and his Prue delighted in. 
After this view has been enjoyed, we plunge down the 
slope for a Richmond trolley. Sometimes, | fear, | 
cast wistful glances at 





ed among the Moravians, 


the sixth green at Fox 





peacetul in their tombs 
Within: a ten - minute 
walk of the Subway we 
have watched the marsh 
birds rise and _ picked 
the first violets of spring. 
We have looked through 
the chestnut boles over 
a carpet of cloth of gold 
to the Kall Von Kull, 
with never a house nor 
human in sight, and the 
smoke of hidden — fae- 
tories drifting lke the 
haze of Indian camp 
fires. All this we have 
done within the = city 
limits of New York. You 
don't believe it? Then 





you are one of those who 
think that New York 
begins at Wall Street 
and ends at Long Acre 
Square Stella and I 
wouldn't let you Know it 
for the world, of course, 
but you are one of the 
folks we most like to run 
away from 

Staten Island is noted 
for its mosquitoes, Garl- 
baldi, and George Will- 
iam Curtis. It sits down 
the Bay guarding the 
Narrows, and watches 
the ships come in. From 
its northern hill it looks 
back over six miles of 
smoky harbor to the 
pinnacles of Manhattan, 
rising like a range of 
mystic mountains out of 
the sea. You reach it by 
ferry, in less than half 
an hour rhe ferryboat 
is always crowded, espe- 
cially on a Saturday af- 
ternoon or Sunday, when 
Stella and 1 usually get 
our chance to run away. 
Avi atrocious band a 
harp and two fiddles — 
plays popular airs with 
a cheerful disregard of 
pitch, and then the lead- 
er comes around with his 
hat full of coins and 
shakes it significantly un- 
der your nose. Stella 
and I always try to look 
as if we did not see him. 
We refuse to encourage 
bad music. After we 








Hills as we go by. But 
Stella does not approve 
of Sunday golf, and we 
keep on the car. This is 
the only painful mo- 
ment. 

The sleepy old village 
of Richmond is the end 
of the trolley line. Old 
St. Andrew’s Church sits 
in its quaint church- 
yard, by the weeping 
willows, and looks over 
the marshes to the west- 
ering sun. We pass 
through the churchyard 
and out along the lane. 
Looking back presently, 
we see the _ village 
gathered about the spire 
and the white grave- 
stones, a scene as Eng- 
lish as the traditions of 
St. Andrew’s, as Old- 
Worldly and _ peaceful. 
The lane runs on for a 
mile, with marshes and 
the winding Fresh Kill 
to the left, and apple 
trees and corn up the 
slope to the right, end- 
ing finally in a cabbage- 
field. There is no house 
in sight. Somewhere out 
on the marshes a gun 
eracks from time _ to 
time. To our right the 
glacial ridge comes to an 
end and we climb the 
slope where it drops 
away into a grove of 
chestnuts. There, in the 
weeds and grasses, are a 
score of weather - worn 
gravestones, unfenced, 
uncared for, some family 
burial - plot of the long 
ago. The dates on the 
stones are all a century 
old. The wind comes up 
the marshes from the 
sea and rustles in the 
chestnuts overhead. The 
gun cracks again out of 
the stillness. And com- 
ing home we pick apples 
by the wayside. We 
left Manhattan’ after 
lunch; we are back 
again by dinner - time. 
And we have tasted 
silence, and open coun- 
try, and Porter apples! 











have made the slip at 
St. George we dash mad- 


STATEN ISLAND, LOOKING TOWARD THE KILL VON KULL 


The Subway is not 
generally thought of as 
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a road to Arcady. It has not the Areadian odor! Yet 
it will serve. On the West Farms division sta- 
tion bearing the unromantic name of Simpson Street. 
Get off there and go east down Westchester Avenue, 
the railroad and the Bronx River. You will 
see then, on your right, a green pasture of excep- 


is a 


across 


tional richness. Once you would have seen on your 
left a great Georgian mansion with a noble drive 


through cedars, with servants’ wings, and chimney- 
stacks, and gardens all about. Later that mansion 
was the Westchester Golf Club house, and the pasture 


was the course. Hence the richness of its turf. But 
it fell before the northward march of the tenements, 
which in another year will rise on the site of its 
velvety tairway. Westward the tenement town rises 


like a long wave crest. But Stella and | pass down be- 


hind a rocky eyot and cut that out of the picture. 
In spring the violets and anemones flower here, the 


young marsh grass bends and rises as the wind waves 


roll over it, the oaks are red. The far blue Sound 
dances with light. 

Or, sometimes we take the other branch of the 
Subway and alight at Dyckman Street. Here vou 

















IN THE REGION OF THE BOTANICAL GARDENS 


must turn west, to the river. the 


Palisades, preserved now forever from further deseera- 


Opposite are 
tion, in their infinite repose keeping solemn vigil over 
the deep water. 
up-stream they thrust out a purple headland, then a 
blue, then a fainter blue, and so on till they are 
lost in haze. At Inwood is a tunny little ferry—Cox’s 
Ferry is its name—and you pay extra for its exclusive- 


Across the channel they are green; 


ness. But, of course, you don’t mind that. It chugs 
you over the river and lands you in the shadow of 
those great solemn walls of wooded rocks. 
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From here a road winds 
up the face of the cliff and 
meets Palisade Avenue, 


which will take you to En- 


glewood. But perhaps you 
don't want to go to Engle- 
wood. In that case, it is bet- 


ter to return by the same 
little ferry and walk up 
around the northern nose of 
Manhattan Island. 

First, you pass by a row 
of solid wooden dwellings, 
set back like country estates 


amid the trees, and then 
even they cease. You are 
on a wooded hill, like a 
dome, the Hudson to your 
left, Spuyten Duyvil below 
you, granite boulders all 
about, a_ little wilderness 
not yet pushed off om 
crowded island. Round on 


the east side of the nose are 


giant tulip trees” which 
must have stood there when 
the Continental troops tied 
north to White Plains and 
the red coats of the British 
moved over this ground. 
Stella always pats these 
trees. She says a Dryad 
lives in them. You see, 
Stella believes in fairies. | 
don’t have to. I believe in 


Stella 

Central Park we have al 
with us, yet few of 
us know its mysteries—for 


Ways 














it has mysteries. Stella 
and 1, perhaps, hardly ex 

pect you to have the courage 
of our convictions, and to 
embark in a cange upon 
the lake, where you may 
glide under Pansy Bridge, 
and wander with the swans 
and the little black ducks 
far up an inlet into the forest and the rocks. Most of 
the water wayfarers on the Central Park lake take 
off their coats and display suspenders But Stella 
and I do not mind this in the least. We rather like 
it. in fact. 

The northern end of the Park has manifest advan 
tages. There are fewer folks and more trees. Passing 


by the reservoir, which holds the reflection of the sky 
and the spire of the Christian Seience Church, you get 
into a grove where the birds build nests in every second 
tree, and presently you may scramble up a rocky hill 
and down again, and find a brook—*a 
brook,”’ ! 


really, truly 
we heard a little boy exclaim one day—tum 
We 
not promise that you will meet no people on the path 


bling over the stones on its way to a lake. can 
which winds along beside this brook and up through 


the heavy timber to the ancient block-house on the 














hill. But you won’t meet many, and you will move in 
the shadow of great trees, to the sound of water run 
ning. That isn’t bad for 
One Hundred and Sixth 


“Street, New 
it? 
Southward in 


York ¢ itv. Is 


the Park, 
where the people are much 
too plentiful, it is yet pos 
sible to dodge them some 
what and come upon wild 
spots or Vistas. 
Stella and I are 
no view in the 
out of it, more charm 
and novel than that 
from the little bridge over 
the Fifty-ninth Street lake, 


lovely 

aware ot 
town, and 
few 


ing 





whether by day or night. 
Have you ever seen it? 
You don’t know your New 
York until you have; you 
don’t know what beauty 
the town contains. 
Standing on the bridge, 
you look northward. be 


tween steep banks covered 
with trees and shrubs, over 
the winding course of the 
little pond, to a green lawn 
that leads gently up to the 
red roof of a building, set 
amid the like a 
private Turning 
now and looking the other 
way, over the wider streteh 


foliage 


cottage. 


of the pond, the high wood 
ed bank to the.south 
off the view of Fifty-ninth 
Street completely, and the 
white cliff wall of the 
Plaza springs up directly 
out of the foliage. There it 
towers, blocking the vista, 
and in the pond its quiver 
ing reflection plunges down 
an equal distance—a sky 


euts 








IN THE NORTHERN 


PART OF CENTRAL PARK 


scraper in a sylvan grove 
looking at itself in the 


4 QUIET PATH IN CENTRAL PARK 

mirror of a lake! By night it becomes a ghostly 
giant cliff, pricked out against the sky with golden 
lights, and in the pool its reflection quivers like 
molten fire, while ducks swim through and trail a 
glory after them. And northward, at night, all 
is still and dark, a lawn and _ forest sleeping 
underneath the stars. Such beauty our town holds; 
from such fairy angles may its Babylonie architecture 
be viewed and converted into a dream Stella and .-l 
have stood upon that bridge more than once silently 
wondering if it eould be true that we were in New 




















THE PALISADES 
York, 
by avenue. 

But shall tell 
we know, or shall we 
We are glad to share them 
reverential feet. But half the 
discovery, in the shock of surprise when, in the heart 


that “buses were still running down the near- 


we more of the runaway places that 


for to discover 


with all 


leave them you 


who come on 


joy of them is in the 


of town, you suddenly find yourself ringed with beauty 


and soothed with sylvan sights and solituds Perhaps, 


in most of them a certain demand is made upon you, 
an ability is called for to eliminate and forget, an 
imagination to heighten and intensify. Irom the little 
bridge in Central Park you can, after all, hear the 
trolleys on Fifty-ninth Street. Can you play it 1s 
the rushing of the forest wind? Indeed, to find a 
runaway place in the heart of town, you must need 


have the runaway impulse strong within you, and a 
touch of the “childhood fancy in your heart 
Perhaps what I really mean is that you must have 
a Stella. Now that I come to think of it, | am 


sure it is 
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CHAPTER 


new day began a new epoch. 








> ITH a 

: “Se! On the morning following the night of 
“A first adventure Max woke ‘in his odd, 
$ mountainous bed at the Hotel Rail- 
/@ \eaux kindling to fresh and definite 
y sensations—he was bound upon a 
quest. 

The thought—the small seed of thought—that was 
responsible for the idea had been sown last night, as 
he leaned over the parapet fronting the Sacré Ceur, 
looking down upon the city with its tangle of lights: 
and later, in the hours of darkness when he had tossed 
on his heavy bed, too excited to lure sleep, it had 
fructified with strange rapidity, growing and blossom- 
ing with morning into the definite resolve. 

He drank his coffee and ate his roll in happy pre- 
vecupation, and, having finished his meal, left the 
room and went quietly down the stairs and through 
the glass door of the hotel. 

The frost still held, Paris still but- 
toning up his coat, he paused for a moment on the 
doorstep to turn his face to the copper-red sun, and 
to breathe in the crisp, invigorating air; then, with 


smiled, and, 


a quaintly decisive manner that seemed to set senti- 
ment aside, he walked to the edge of the footpath 
and hailed a 

“To the Church of the Sacré Coeur,” he 
know Montmartre only as an 
of night—a place of light and -laughter and folly— 
Montmartre in the Montmartre at half past 
nine in’ the revelation. The 
The theatres, the 
music halls, the cabarets, all lie with closed eyes, in- 


passing praere., 
commanded. 
To those who abode 
day, 
morning, comes as a 
whole picture is as a coin reversed. 


nocently sleeping; the population of pleasure-seekers 
and pleasure-mongers has disappeared as completely 
as if magician had waved his wand and in 
its place the streets teem with the worker—the early, 
the householder bent upon a 


some 


industrious shopkeeper 
profitable morning’s marketing. 

At the corner, where the Rue André de Sarte joins 
the Rue Ronsard, Max dismissed his cab and, with a 
young inquisitiveness in all that concerned the quar- 
ter, paused to look into the old curio-shop, no longer 
closed as on the previous night, but open and inviting 
in its dingy suggestion of mysteries unsolved. 

And Max lingered, drawn into self-forgetfulness by 
the blending of faded hues, the atmosphere of must 
and spices, the air of age indescribable that veiled the 
place. He loitered about the windows, he peeped in 
at the doorway, he would even have ventured across 
the threshold had not a ponderous figure, rising si- 
lently from a heap of cushions upon the floor of the 
inmost sent him hastening round the corner, 
guiltily conscious that it was new lamps and not old 
that he was here to light. 

The interest of his mission flowed back, sharpened 
by the momentary break, and it was with very swift 
steps that he ran up the Escalier de Sainte-Marie to 
the Rue Miiller; there in the Rue Miiller he paused, 
his back to the green plantation, his face to the row 
of houses rising one above the other, each with its 
open doorway, each with its time-worn front of brick 
and plaster, its iron balconies from which hung the 
inevitable array of blankets, rugs, and mattresses ab- 
sorbing the morning air. 

To say that in the mystic silence of the previous 
night—in the restless hours of the dawn Max had 
vowed to himself that here in the Rue Miiller he 
would make a home—and to add that, coming in the 
light of day he should find a door open to him sounds 
at the least fabulous; yet, as he stood there, eager, 
alert, with face lifted expectantly and bright gaze 
winging to right and left, fable was made fact, the 
legend “ Appartement A louer” caught his glance like 
a pronouncement of fate. 

Max inad never doubted that, if courage were high 


room, 


enough to undertake the quest, absolute success 
awaited him. He read the legend again: “ Apparte- 
ment 4 lour 5iéme étage. Gaz; leau,” and with- 


out hesitation crossed the Rue Miiller and passed 
through the open door. 

The difference was vast between his nervous entry 
thirty-six hours ago into the Hétel Railleux and the 
boldness of his step now. The difference between 
secret night and candid morning lay between the two 
proceedings—the difference between self-distrust and 
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self-confidence. Then he was a being newly created 
looking upon himself and all the world with a sensi- 
tive distrust; now he was an individual accepted of 
others, assured of himself, already beginning to move 
and have his being in happy self-forgetfulness. 

He stepped into the hallway of the strange house 
and paused to look about him: in renewed excite- 
ment he hurried down the hall and beat a quick tattoo 
with his knuckles upon the glass door. 

Silence greeted his imperative summons, and as he 
waited, listening intently, he became aware of the 
monotonous hum of a sewing-machine coming through 
a closed door upon his left. 

The knowledge of a human 
him; again he knocked, this time more sharply, more 
persistently. Again inattention; then, as he lifted 
his hand for the third time, the hum of the machine 
ceased abruptly, the door opened, and he turned to 
confront a small woman with wispy hair and untidy 
clothes whose bodice was adorned with innumerable 
pins and at whose side hung a pair of scissors large 


presence emboldened 


as a shears. 

“ Monsieur?” Her manner was curt—the manner of 
one who has been disturbed at some engrossing oc- 
cupation. 

Max felt rebuffed: he 
imitation as he could summon ot 
ingratiating friendliness. 

* Madame, you have an apartment to let?” 

“True, Monsieur! An apartment on the fifth floor 

gas and water.” There was pride in the last words, 
if a grudging pride. 

* Precisely! And it is a good apartment?” 

“No better in Montmartre.” 

* A sufficiency of light 7” 


raised his hat and bowed with 
Blake's 


as close an 


* Light?” The woman smiled in scorn. “ Was it 
not open to the skies—with those two windows in 
front and that baleony!” 

Max’s excitement kindled. 

“Madame, I must see this apartment! May | 
mount now—at once?” 

But the matter was no such light one. Madame 


shook her head. 

“ Why not?” 

“Ah, well, there was the concierge! 
was out!” 

“ But the concierge would return.” 

“Oh yes! It was true he would return!” 

The little woman cast a wistful eye on the door of 
her own room. 

‘At what hour?” 

“Ah! That was a question!” 
“ This morning?” 

* Possibly!” 

“ This afternoon?” 

Possibly!” 

‘But not for a certainty?” 

* Nothing was entirely certain.” 

Anger broke through Max’s disappointment. With- 
cut a word he turned on his heel and strode down the 
hall with the air of an offended prince. 

The woman watched him with an expressionless face 
until he reached the door; then something—perhaps 
his youth, perhaps his brave carriage, perhaps his 
defiant disappointment—moved her. 

“Monsieur!” she called. 

He stopped. 

“Monsieur, if it is absolutely necessary that you 
see the apartment—” 

“Tt is. Absolutely necessary.” Max ran back. 

“Then, Monsieur, I will conduct you up-stairs.” 

The suggestion was greedily seized upon. This 
apartment on the fifth floor had grown in value 
with each moment of denial. 

“Thank you, Madame, a thousand times!” 

“ Shall we mount, then?” 

“On the moment, if you will.” 

Through the glass door they went and up the stairs, 
mounting higher and ever higher in an unbroken si- 
lence. 

Upon each landing were two doors—closed doors 
that sturdily guarded whatever of secrecy might lie 
behind, and at each of these silent portals Max glanced 
with that intent and searching look that one be- 
stows upon objects that promise to become inter- 
twined with one’s daily life. At last the ascent was 
made, the goal reached, and he> paused on the last 
step of the stairs to survey the coveted fifth floor. 

“This is the fifth fioor, Madame?” 


“ Ah, that was not possible.” 


The concierge 


? 


“The fifth tloor, Monsieur.” Without ceremony the 
little woman went forward and, to his astonishment, 
rapped sharply. 

Max started. 
apartment ?” 

The only reply that came to him was the opening 
of the door by an inch or two and the hissing whisper 
of a conversation of which he caught no word. Then 
the lady of the pins and scissors looked round upon 
him and the door closed. 

“One moment, Monsieur, while 
a garment!” 

\ deadly sensitiveness oppressed him: he 
sharply to his guide. 

“Madame! Madame! 
scnable hour to intrude—” 

The reopening of the door on the right checked 
him, and a gentle voice broke across his words. 

“ Now, Madame, if you will!” 

He turned, his heart still beating quickly, and a 
sudden shame at his own thoughts—a sudden relief 
almost to be painful surged through 


“Madame! It is not oceupied—the 


Madame throws on 
turned 


It is an altogether unrea 


so strong as 
him. 

The open door revealed a woman of forty-five, per 
haps of fifty, clothed in a meagre black skirt and a 
plain linen wrapper of exquisite cleanliness. It 
this cleanliness that struck the note of her personality 

that fitted her as a garment, accentuating the quict 
austerity of her thin figure, the streaks of gray in 
her brown hair, the pale face marked with suffering 
avd sympathy and repression. 

With an 
head. 

* Madame,” he stammered, “ [* apologize profound- 
ly for my intrusion at such an hour.” 

“Do not apologize, Monsieur. Enter, if you will.” 
She back, smiling a little and making him 
welcome by a simple gesture. ‘“ We are anxious, | 
assure you, to find a tenant for the apartment; my 
husband’s health is not what it was, and we find it 
necessary to move into the country.” 

He followed her into a tiny hall, and with her fin- 
vers on the handle of an inner door she looked at him 
again in her gentle, self-possessed way. 

“You will excuse my husband, Monsieur. He is 
an invalid and cannot rise from his chair.” 

She opened the inner door and Max found himself 
in a bedroom, plain of furniture and without adorn 
ment, but possessing a large window, the full light 
from which was falling with pathetic vividness on the 
shrunken figure and wan, expressionless face of a very 
old man, who sat huddled in a shabby leathern arm- 
chair. This armchair had been drawn close to the 
window to catch the wintry sun; and pathos unspeak- 
able lay in the contrasts of the picture—in the eternal 
youth of the cold, dancing beams—the waste, the 
frailty of human things in the inert figure, the dim 
eyes, the twitching hands. : 

The old man looked up as the little party entered, 
and his eyes sought his wife’s with a mute, appealing 
look; then, with a slight confusion, he turned to Max, 
and his shaking hand went up instinctively to the 
old black skull cap that covered his head. 

“He wishes to greet you, Monsieur, but he has not 
the strength.” The woman’s voice dropped to tender- 
ness. “If you will come this way, Monsieur, | will 
show you the salon.” 

She moved quietly forward, opening a second door. 

“You see, Monsieur, it is all very convenient; in 
summer-time you can throw the windows open and 
pass from one room to the other by way of the 
balcony.” 

She moved from the bedroom into the salon as she 
spoke, Max and the lady of the pins following. 

“See, Monsieur, it is quite a good room.” 

Max, still subdued by the vision of age, stepped 
forward silently, but as he entered this second room 
irrepressible surprise possessed him. Here was a com- 
fort he had not anticipated. A soft if faded carpet 
covered the floor, a fine old butfet stood against the 
wall, antique carved chairs were drawn up to a mas- 
sive table that had obviously known more spacious 
surroundings, while upon the walls from floor to ceil- 
ing were hung pictures—pictures of all sizes, pictures 
obviously from the same hand. on the heavy gold 
frames of which the name “ L. Salas” stood out con 
spicuously in proof of former publicity. 

“Madame!” He turned to the sad-faced woman, 
the enthusiasm of a fellow craftsman instantly 


was 


instinctive deference the boy bared his 


drew 























kindled. “ Madame! 
your work?” 

The woman caught the sympathy, the fire of inter- 
est, and a faint flush warmed her cheek. 

“ Alas! no, Monsieur. I am not artistic. It is my 
husband who is the creator of these.” She waved her 
hand proudly toward the walls. “My husband is 
an artist.” 

“A renowned artist!” 

It was the woman of the pins and scissors who 
spoke, surprising Max not by the sudden sound of 
her voice, but by her sudden warmth of feeling. 

“It is my loss,” he said, quietly, “that I did not 
until to-day know of M. Salas.” 

“But no, Monsieur! What would you know of 
twenty years ago? It is true that then my husband 
had a reputation; but, alas! time moves quickly— 
and the world is for the young!” 

The gray-haired smiled again gently 
patiently, and a sudden desire seized Max to lift and 
kiss one of her refined work-worn hands. The whole 
pitiful story of a outlived, of a generation 
pushed aside, breathed in the silence of this fifth-floor 
apartment. 

“They must be a 
these pictures.” 

* These, Monsieur-—and the fact that he is still with 
me. We can dispense with anything save the being 
we love. Is it not so? 
talking of myself! 
This, Monsieur, is our second bedroom! 
kitchen!” 

Max followed her obediently, taking one peep into 
what was evidently her own room—a tiny apartment 
of rigid simplicity. 

* See, Monsieur, everything is very convenient. All 
things are close at hand for cooking, and the light 
And now, perhaps, you would wish to pass 
back into the salon and step out upon the balcony?” 

Max, still silent, still preoccupied, assented; and 
they passed into the room so eloquent of past hours 
and dwindled fortunes. while the lady of the 
waited in the hall. 

“See, Monsieur, the view is wonderful! Not to- 
day, perhaps, for the frost blurs the distances, but 
in the spring—a little later in the year—” 

Crossing the opened the long French 
window and stepped out upon the narrow balcony. 

Max 
down upon the city of his dreams. 
absorbed in thought, then he turned and looked frankly 
into her face. 

* Madame,” he said, softly, * 


You are an artist? This is 


woman and 


vogue 


reat pride to you, Madame-— 


ov 
gi 


ig 
But I must not detain you, 
The other rooms are still to see! 
And this the 


is good. 


pins 


room, she 
followed and, moving to her side, stood gazing 


For long he stood 


it is a place of miracle. 
live here.” 
smiled. 


1 must 

The woman She had served an apprentice- 
ship in the reading of the artist’s heart—the child’s 
heart. 

* Yes, Monsieur’ You will live here?’ 

*As soon, Madame, as it suits you to vacate the 
apartment.” 

Again she smiled, gently, indulgently. 
| ask, Monsieur, whether you have 
figure of the rent?” 

* No, Madame.” 

* And is not that 


“And may 
ascertained the 





pardon me—a little improvident 7” 
Max laughed. “Probably, Madame. But if it de- 
manded my last frane | would give that last franc 
with an open heart, so greatly do I desire the place.’ 
The quiet eyes of the woman softened to a gentle 
comprehension. 

* You are an artist, Monsieur.” 

The color leaped into the boy’s face, his eyes flashed. 

** Madame, how did you guess?” 

“It is no guessing, Monsieur. 
every word.” 

* Ah, Madame, but I thank you!” With a charm- 
ing swift grace he bent and caught her hand. “ And, 
Madame—” He hesitated naively and colored again. 
* Madame, I would like to say that when my home is 
here it will be my care never to desecrate the atmos- 
phere you have created.” He bent still lower, the 
sun caressing his crisp dark hair, and very lightly his 
lips touched her thin hand. “ Adieu, Madame!” 

* Adieu, Monsieur!” 


You tell me with 


CHAPTER VIII 

Ir seemed to Max, as the door closed behind him and 
he found himself upon the bare landing, that he had 
dreamed and was awake again. The sharp and inqui- 
sitive voice of his guide brought him back to material 
things. 

“ Monsieur likes the apartment?” 

He threw aside his disturbing thoughts. 

“Undoubtedly, Madame,” he said, quickly. 
here that I shall live.” 

“Monsieur is quick of decisions!” 

“Tt is well at last to know one’s own mind, Madame! 
And now tell me who I shall have for neighbor?” 
As they moved toward the head of the stairs he 
indicated the second door on the landing—the door 
innocent of name, bell, or knocker. 


“It is 


“For neighbor, Monsieur? Ah, I comprehend! 
That is the apartment of M. Lucien Cartel—a 


musician; but his playing will disturb you little, for 
the walls are thick—and in any case he is a good 
musician. 

A eonclusion, winged 
self in the mind of Max. 

“Madame,” he cried, “he plays the violin—this 
M. Cartel?” 

“ Both violin 
great talent.” 


with excitement, formed it- 


and piano, Monsieur. He has a 
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“And, Madame, he played last night? He played 
last night between the hours of ten and eleven?” 

“He plays constantly, Monsieur, but of last night 
I am not so sure.” 

Max was listening to a faint sound, long drawn 
out and fine as a silver thread, that was slipping 
through the crevices of M. Cartel’s door. 

“ Ah, there he goes!” interjected the little woman. 
“ Always at the music, whatever life brings!” 


“And I am right! It was he who played last 


night. How curious!” 
The woman glanced up, memory quickening her 
expression. 


“But yes, Monsieur, you are perfectly correct,” she 
said: “ M. Cartel did play last night. I remember 
now.” 


PATHOS UNSPEAKABLE LAY IN THE CONTRASTS OF 


“ Madame, tell me something! What is the rent 
of the apartment?” 
“The rent, Monsieur? Two hundred and sixty 


francs the year.” . 

“Two hundred and sixty franes the year!” His 
voice was perfectly expressionless; then apparently 
without reason he laughed aloud and ran down-stairs. 
Already the joy of the free life was singing in his 
veins, already in spirit he was an inmate of this 
house of many histories. He darted across the hall 
and gained the street door with unnecessary speed— 
gained it on the moment that another pedestrian, 
moving swiftly as himself, entered, bringing him to 
a sharp consciousness of the moment. 

Incomer and outgoer each drew back a step, each 
laughed, each tendered an apology. 

“ Pardon, Monsieur!” 

“ Pardon, Mademoiselle!” 

Then simultaneously a flash of recognition leaped 
into both faces. 

“Why,” cried the girl, “it is the little friend of 


225 


this!” 
fled 


the friend of Elise! How droll to meet like 
Her candor of speech was disarming; reticence 
before her smile, before her artless friendliness. 

“What a strange chance!” said Max, warmly. 
“What brings you to the Rue Miiller-—Madamoiselle 
Jacqueline ?” 

She smiled, and in her smile was a little 
touch of pride—an indefinite pride that glowed about 
her slender, youthful person like an aura. 

“Monsieur, I live now in this house.” 

She laughed, displaying the dazzling whiteness of 
her teeth. “And, Monsieur,” she added, gayly, “ he 
also lives here in the Rue Miiller? But yes? But 
no?” She bent her head prettily, first to one side, 
then to the other, as she put her questions. 

“T hope to live here, Mademoiselle.” 


there 
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“Ah! Then | Mon 
sieur! Good day!” 

“Good day, Mademoiselle!’ 

In the Rue Ronsard he found a disengaged cab, ani! 
in ten minutes he was wheeling down into the heart 
of Paris. It was after o’clock, the 
were already filling, and the cold, crisp 
to vibrate to the bustle of hurrying human creatures 
seriously absorbed in the thought of food. 

He smiled to himself at humorously 
homage offered up so untiringly, so zealously to the 
appetite, as he made his way between the long line 
of tables at the where he had appointed 
to meet Blake. 

From a table he 
with an added glow of pleasure he 
and made his way through the closely 
and the throng of hurrying waiters 

“ Well, boy, dissipation suits you, it seems! 
looking well. Just out of bed, eh?” 

(Continued on page 260) 


wish you, too, the sunshine, 


eleven boulevard 


air seemed 


this grave 


restaurant 


called, and 
Blake, 


ranged chairs 


side heard his name 


turned, saw 


You're 
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H, is everything ready, nurse? All right, thank 
you. Ill take him now. Bless its heart, did 


it want its mudder to serub it, den? No indeed, 
Nurse Goodwin, you are not going to see me do it. IL 
should be sure to drop him. . . . Oh yes, | am strong 
enough. Besides, Aunt Ellen 
said | must be sure to bathe 
him once before you left, so 
| should know how... . You 
can’t tell unless you see me? 
Well, you just sit in the other 
room, please, and VII call you 
if l want you. (This is our 
party, isn’t it, honey?) 












3 Now, let’s see; is every- 
» - 
f thing here—the soap and 


the powder and his dear bib- 


NOW I MUST SOAP YOU ALL OVER 


pins, and the mouth-wash? Baby, it does seem like 
tempting Providence to take you out of all those 
clothes, just to put on another set. IL wonder if | 
can ever get him into them. ‘Something like the egg 





TO TAKE YOU OUT OF ALL THOSE CLOTHES 


and the chicken, only they don’t fit so tight. It’s a 
shame to disturb you. “Let a quiet baby lie,” Philip 
says. But there! of course you must have your bath. 
How absurd 1 am! Aunt Anna says it’s most im- 
portant you should have it at the same hour every 
day. Besides, the water will get cold. 


t Attempt 


(A MONOLOGUE) 


By Margaret Lattimore \. 
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There! it isn’t so hard to get 
them off! Now don’t you dare 


to howl, babykins. You're al- 
ways so good when the nurse 
does it, and if she hears you, 


she'll surely come in to see if 
I’ve broken you’ anywhere. 
Open its little mouth, now. 1 
wonder what boracie acid tastes 
like. Sounds nasty, but he seems 
to like it. I don’t believe Ill wash his face. 
It’s not a bit dirty. And that’s the only part 
he doesn’t like, and if he should get to erying now, 
when I’ve only just begun—there, babes, just let 
me dab your eyes a little. Now his head. Aunt 
Harriet says I must rub your hair the wrong way, to 
make it curl. Which is the wrong way, | wonder? 
In seems to be the only 
way, and I wouldn't dare 
do that while your head 
new. Well, never 
mind, that ‘Il come later. 


1s so 


Now | must soap you all 


over. Dere, de mudder’s 
honey-bug! Did it like dat 


Gracious, 
How on 


nice tickly soap? 
but he’s slippery! 


earth did the nurse ever 
hold him? She seemed to 
take a leg and an arm, 


somehow—it looked awfully 


easy. And you have to hold 
his back, too—where does 
his head go? Now, baby 


dear, don’t wobble your head 
that way—the water will go 
into your ears... . There, 
you’re in. I can’t hold you 


very long, and you'll just 
have to wash yourself. / can’t spare a hand to 
do it. Do you think your mother’s awfully 


clumsy, honey? You see, she’s sonew. Oh, you darling! 
He laughed, he did actually laugh, and only 
six months old. Aunt Jennie says they never laugh 
so soon. 

There, out you come! You’re washed, at 

. Oh, Philip, is that you? No... . Yes, come in 
quick and shut the door; anyhow, shut the door if you 
must come. ... Oh, you want te see him! All right. 
Isn’t he dear? ... No-o, he isn’t very fat yet, but 
Aunt Mary says it’s much better for him not to be 
too fat in hot weather. ... What!! Philip!! You 
don’t deserve to have a son. Looks like a reedbird 
on toast, indeed! - No, sir, | don't love you, not a 
little bit. And I wish you wouldn’t hover around the 
top of my head that way, so | can’t sit up... . Do 
away until I get him dried and dressed. Oh 
dear, my lap is getting all wet— What?... 1 haven't 
got him properly insulated? Well, hand me an iff 
sulator, then—that white one with blue tufts, over 
there on the chair. . . . Yes, he always howls like this 
when he’s being dressed—ez-actly the same when the 


he’s 


least. 


go 


nurse does it....I am not sticking anything into 
him. Babies don’t have their clothes pinned on now- 
adays. ... Yes, I suppose you can call it the after- 


bath if you think it’s funny. I don’t. You wouldn't 
if you were doing it. ... The nurse says they must 


ISN'T HE DEAR? ... 


is “ 
ue ia oe Fn 
= 4 7 / Sa R 
any pan, 
a *, 
Pyles 
go on over his feet... . All at 


onee, . . 


he has only 


would be easier to put them over his head 


one head. ... There! lie 


Mi 


NO-O, HE ISN'T 





VERY FAT YET 


on your tummy, 
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Maybe it 


honey, till 


I button you up. (UV! never put such little buttons on 
that 


anything again.) - Oh dear, 


petticoat? 


leave 





oll 
I don’t care, the nurse can put it on out 


* £00KS LIKE A REEDBIRD ON TOAST, INDEED! 


side. 
bring his bottle, quick. 
There, there, honey; it’s done. 





Or a wrapper or something. 


Do 


ask 


to 
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laid down the morn- 


LUDLOW 





ETER 
.—) ing paper and looked across the table 
| at his wite, pouring coffee with the 

p little frown and the painstaking air 
she had of seeming to select some 

thing unusual for each cup. She put 

fastidious way 
husband 





with a 
of estimating it, to the end of giving her 
the thickest layer discovered in any pitcher, and she 
seemed to select the rarest lumps of sugar from the 
Her immaculate in his middle-aged 
bearing every slight testimony to the imper- 
arranged his life, was a com- 
Natural good fortune had 








in the cream 


bowl. husband, 
ease, 
vious system whereby he 


plete and splendid person. 
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_— 


distinguished him by the satirical line of the mouth, 
the lids that slanted at the outer corners and helped 
his keen eyes lie in ambush, the kindliness and _ ir- 
ritability of his face. He sat watching her and 
thinking how exquisite she was, how sweet in her 
blond plumpness, and how she had borne the 
of fifty years better than any woman he ever saw. 
But, as he took the cup trom her, he said, dryly, in a 
tone that bordered on the 

“So you're going to have an infernal girl here for 
a month, to upset my ways?” 

His wife started, and threw him one of the pa- 
thetic glances he resenttully admired. They were 
pretty. They showed her lashes to advantage, though 


stress 


hostile, 


———— 


ictTures - by, . i. foward fund) ay a [1-10. 








Ze 


Sead 
= 


that she did not count; but there was no doubt they 
did veil reproach, and it provoked his ready ire. 

* Peter,” forbearance, “* I 
can’t bear to have you sound so violent.” 

“Well,” said Peter, in a acrimonious re- 
joinder, “I wish you wouldn't get infernal 
here to upset my ways.” 

Mrs. Ludlow broke a bit 
in a too apparent design 
company. He saw that, and 
fretted him. Sabrina was very 
the ways that bear on gentle 
times longed for a more robust 
that 


she said, in a tone of soft 


more 
girls in 


of toast and crumbled it 
of keeping her husband 
while he approved, it 
conventional in all 
living, but he 
mirth, 
had been 


some- 
some of the 


spontaneous dash and go natural in 














THEN HE BECAME AWARE THAT JANE WAS LOOKING AT HIM 


























their earlier life. She was looking at him now out 
of her sincere blue eyes. 

“Jane is one of the nicest girls you ever saw,” 
she solemnly averred. ‘I anticipate your growing 
very fond of her.” 

“Fond of her! a girl that doesn’t like smoke, and 
crumples all up when I swear.” 

“That’s it, Peter,’ said his wife, in the patent 
relief of his breaking the ground of a ticklish topic. 
“She certainly must hear you swear. Not on 
any account.” 

Ludlow threw himself back in his chair and dropped 
his arms over the sides in an exaggerated swoon. 

“Water!” he gasped. “ Water!’ 

Sabrina was at beside him, glass in 
her brows puckered with a real dismay. 

*You choked you, dear*” she cried. 

He came to life and seized her round the waist. 


not 


once hand, 


“Oh, you little fool,” he said, “go over to your 
coffee-pot. Your sense of humor’s gone into the 


Ewigkeit with my hair and the snows of yesteryear 
and a few other things. But I tell you plainly I’m 
going to swear when I want to, and youth and in- 
nocence can grin and bear it.” He drained his eup 
with a relish for the sweetness at the bottom, and 
his wife sat still in her place and thoughtfully §re- 
garded him. When he had_ finished, and 
Peter came round the table and banged her on the 
back with his newspaper. “ Unwrinkle your fore- 
head,” he commanded. “ Come, unwrinkle it, I say.” 

She did smile up at him, and he was about stooping 
to kiss her when he paused midway and listened. 

“What's that infernal fool doing to the lawn?” 
he inquired. 

“ He’s mowing it,” his wife said, appeasingly. 

“ He mowed it a week ago.” 

“The grass grows very fast this wet weather. 

“Let it grow or not grow. It can turn head for 
heels and kick its roots in the air if it wants to, but 
I won’t have any revolutionary ballyragging Irish- 
man mowing my lawn when I want to go into the 
library and fix my card catalogue. I won’t have it, 
Sabrina, and you can go out and tell him so.” 

He wheeled away from her, the designed kiss never 
accomplished, and Sabrina loitered out to the lawn, 
where she had to tell Patrick he might find something 
to do about the vegetable garden this morning, because 
Mr. Ludlow was especially busy and couldn’t be dis- 
turbed. Patrick, loving his lawn, and seeing how it 
raced ahead of him, looked at the grass and muttered 
something. He knew also, to a numerical certainty, 
how often he had had to change his occupation in the 


she rose, 


” 


- —HowadC [21 Wie ys 


“HERE,” HE CALLED 


last months, with a facility ill suited to his tempera- 
ment. But the lawn-mower went clicking off to the 
barn and Mrs. Ludlow followed it with her 
gaze. It was an unspoken pact between Peter and 
herself that she should do what he called the dirty 


serious 


“HERE, YOU IMP!” 
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work of conveying unpleasant messages. They both 
ingenuously knew that Peter couldn't possibly do it 
without fireworks, and that she had the courage of 
long usage in a hated task. She stood still looking 
down the borders by the fence, and thinking what 
a lovely place it was, and how richly it had repaid 
all her tenderness. But 

it sometimes seemed to 

her like a great picture a 
that nobody cared very 


j Bons 


much to look at, or a ff : 

table spread for indit = 2 
ferent guests. Peter WR Be 

and she were there a 
alone with only their 

own comfort to con- 

sider, her husband 4 

sunken in the ease ot 


luxurious pursuits, 


reading and pegging 
away at his antholo 


gies, and she immersed 
in the loved, 
but wondering if, after 
all, they attained the 
one legitimate end of 
happiness. For Sabrina 
knew, and = she was 
afraid the servants 
knew, that if there 
was a calm of middle 


eares she 
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you, *I myself did it,’ says she. That's 
your cue. Good girl! Now go to bed and let me read 
some more about Salamis.” 


Desdemona ?’ 


It was his way, she knew, but it meant something. 
Old love was dead. 
ing about 


That certainty was always beat 


her brain like a forlorn imprisoned bird 
































age, she and Peter had 
not attained it. Peter 
said they “ fought like 
Yet only 
Peter fought, and she, 
Sabrina felt, 
with the aching 
tainty at her 
that Peter did not 
her now, or the rhetoric 
of youth could not 
have changed so sharp- 
ly to the abusive rally 
ing of the present 
Peter made no secret of 
the matter that he had 
to fight with her in or- 
der to carry the busi- 
ness of life to a sue- 
cessful issue. 

“The garden isn’t 
what it should be,’ he 
would say, with a whole- 
hearted smile and what 
Sabrina — shudderingly 


Ve 


eats and dogs.” 


endured, 
cer- 
heart 
love 





felt to be a hideous 
candor, and say it to 
any listener with no 
saving grace of se- 
lection, “ but ’Bina and 
I had a row over the 
colors, and that delay- 
ed things, so noth- 
ing was planted 
early enough. Who 
beat?” he would supply 
when the disconcerted 
guest offered the feeble 


laugh intended to indi- 
that she, at least, 
was clever enough to find 


cate 


the matter humorous. 
* Why, I beat, of 
course. ! hope Pm 
stronger than a puling, 
miserable woman. I 
jammed her head 
against the wall and 


punched it. Of course 
| beat.” 
Sabrina, following on 


prayerful reflection, 


sought him in the 

library after one of 
‘ these flamboyant pas- 
° sages. 

“You mustn't say 
such things, Peter,” 
she entreated him. 
“ They ’Il think you 
really did punch my 


head.” 
Ludlow got up and gravety felt all over her smooth 
white forehead and through the crinkles of her hair. 
“Is the bump gone, ’Bina?” he inquired. “ Of 
course you've forgotten about it, though. That’s 


what a good wife always does. They say, ‘ Who killed 









but this morning she cavalierly frightened it away 
because Jane was coming and preparations had to 
be complete. Jane was Cousin Sarah's child, four 
teen, and a dear quiet thing with the prettiest manners 
and not an affectation in the big bouquet of them To 
add to her charm and pathos, she was a little orphan 
coming on from the West now to a species of trial, 
a wandering among relatives who meant in the end 
to settle her lot as they considered it wise. Sabrina 
had bid for her at once, beeause she had seen her 
and found that she had freckles on her nose like 
Cousin Sarah and the same sweet look. Now she 
ran up-stairs to the west chamber and looked about 
delightedly. The room was sweet with air and sun, 


and she smiled at it. After that questioning moment, 


the brightness of it heartened her, and she ran down 
to the library door. Peter opened it. He was 
frowning terribly. 

“Well,” said he, “is the house afire?” 

“ Peter his wife began 

‘I gave orders,” said the master of the house, 


“that when I am at work I’m only to be disturbed if 
there’s a fire or somebody's dead. Is the house afire ?” 
“No, Peter dear, but 
“Then who is dead?” 


But his eyes were kind. They gave her courage. 


“ Peter, she’s due here now.” 
“The infernal girl?” 
“Jane. Now 1 may not have a chance to see you 


alone for a while after she comes 
“That’s it! Nobody ‘ll see 
body “Il be alone from this time on. 


alone, no 
isn’t 


anybody 
The 
big enough for two old warlocks like you and me and 
a miserable, God-forsaken, tying-her-hair-with-ribbons, 


house 


skating, bicyeling, basketball imp of a girl.” 
“She can’t do all 
offered, practically. 
this. You say 
banging my head and wishing you'd left me in the 
gutter where you found me 
“She knows I didn’t find 
Peter, peaceably. “She knows I 


things at once,” Sabrina 
* But what | want to tell you is 


things 


those 


can't before her, things about 


you in the gutter,” said 
took you 
particularly proud Colonial mansion with Copleys on 
the wall, and samplers and silver porringers.’ 


“Oh, of course, of 


out of a 


course,” Sabrina stammered, in 
a goaded haste. “ 


when you’re saying it. 


But she can’t stop to remember that 
Nobody could, Peter. You're 
so frightfully reasonable and convincing, and the wors 
you are, the more you seem to mean it. 
Peter still held the door as if he were keeping her out 
“Then, as I 
tural impulses are to be curbed, my 


understand,” he said, “my free na 


literary style Is 


to be made over, and IT am to go crawling betwixt 
heaven and earth because there's an infernal girl 
“You mustn’t call her that, Peter. You mustn't 
get in the habit of it. Her name is Jane.” 
He seemed to snuff the air, and waited for her to 
be gone. Sabrina looked up at him in a child’s ap 


pealingness. 

“Don’t you think you could do it, Peter?” she ven 
tured, in the smallest “ Don’t you suppose you 
could be good?” 

Peter looked at her until he felt himself beginning 
to smile. Then, lest should note that 
and suspect the victory to be hers, he made a black 
frown and said, judicially: 


(Continued on page 256) 


voice. 


she weakness 
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By Marie Olivier 
Paris, March 1, 1910 
| NORMAL season, artistic, but very 





- = normal.” That is the pleasing motif 
“ 4 of one of the grandes couturiéres with 
A | 4 regard to the present period of fash- 
- # ion. A leaning toward the narrow 











silhouette, in much less exaggerated 
manner than formerly, is the main 
general rule. Close sleeves, narrow shoulders, an 
easy waist line, a somewhat fuller skirt with a secant 
petticoat beneath, means a continuation of the straight, 
narrow outlines of which we have grown so fond. 

It is another of those adaptable seasons. Every- 
body may be well dressed and yet within the sacred 
precincts of fashion. Especially in tailor suits is 
this independence felt. Long jackets are much. less 
straight and bolster-like, and are nearly always in some 
fancy cut. A three-quarter or even shorter length is, 
however, newer and much preferred at present. 

Two exclusive Paris tailors have furnished some ex- 
cellent cuts. They both go in for rough brown or 
green striped serges, the stripes almost invisible, of 
course, very mannish Seotch effects. The only trim- 
ming for such suits is a quantity of black rubber but- 
tons about an inch in diameter. A long frog covered 
with the material is an individual touch that has 
found much favor. 

A stronger indication of the waist line that gives 
a basque-like effect is noticed in some of the shorter 
coats, although their fit is still very easy. Then 
there are those fascinating Russian blouses whose in- 
fluence in the long buttoning line which lends a mili- 
tary air in closer fitted garments is felt in about 
ninety-nine coats out of every hundred. Belts on these 
Russian shapes are straight and wide, which necessitates 
their being worn loose and round, and this gives a 
quaint look that is most charming and entirely new, 
a cross between a Russian soldier and an 1830 school- 
boy. Braiding in military designs is another coat 
touch that is rather important. 

Entire pleated skirts are not seen with tailored 
coats, although they are not infrequent in mousse- 
line and foulard gowns. Tailor skirts have pleats set 
to long yokes or in panel-like gussets. Plain circular 
sides with a straight double box pleat down the back 
and front is a standard model. ‘Lhen there are those 
innumerable fancy euts that simulate draped lines. 
These are bias or curved, simple or complicated, but 
all of the new tailor skirts escape the ground by two 
or three inches. 

Nowhere does the short skirt please me so well as 
it does in the afternoon or informal evening gown. 
The inconsequent spirit which appears in the fetching 
little draped princesses and Russian-blouse gowns with 
these unimportant little skirts seems all the more well- 
bred when their materials are handsome, as you most oft- 
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en find that they 
glanee, sometimes 
for we are not yet 
sort of elegance. 
are apt to just 
though there are 
dancing gowns 
cape it but daring- 
picion of instep. 
ning gown for a 
the rich figured 
with panels ot 
silver, and a few 
stone buttons as 
not seen a more 
tinguished model 
Jersey-like’ waists 
lace, or tulle, or 
the upper part of 
evening gowns. 
in a wide draped 
chiffon or voile 
delightful ma- terial forming the 
draped skirt over a fitted satin lining. 

Crépes, figured and plain, play an important part. 
A new plain erépe is so rough that it appears al 
most like a tussor silk. Foulards are numerous, the 
latest taking much bolder designs — Oriental - looking 
figures in high color; bunches of flowers are, however, 
one degree newer. 

Serges continue in all degrees of roughness to be the 
thing for the severe tailor-made. They are striped or 
mixed in effect rather than plain. 

For the trimmed tailor trade there is a new silk 
broadcloth and a closely woven silk serge that resem- 


are upon a second 
to your surprise, 
accustomed to this 
Kvening gowns 
touch the ground, 
any number of 
that not only es- 
ly show a_ sus- 
An elegant eve- 
matron is made of 
erépe de Chine, 
cloth of gold = or 
handsome rhine- 
trimming. I have 
consistently dis- 
this entire season. 
of metal - beaded 
embroidery, form 
some very good 
They are finished 
girdle usually of 
ninon, the same 


bles a damask. Grays are much liked in these, and 
raven blues are also very distinguished. 

Apart from the overdress idea, trimmings most fre- 
quently take the form of embroidery. Japanese stitches 
and patterns, a loose effective work, in the shade of 
the gown, is very popular. 

Sleeves are charming; they are three-quarter length 
or shorter; they are small, but the long, straight sleeve 
of tulle that was worn by so many people who could 
not stand it taught us many wise lessons. For in 
stance, if a woman has small shoulders her sleeve may 
be slightly puffed into the armhole. 

There is, nowadays, nearly always an _ oversleeve 
and an undersleeve; sometimes when there is a 
chiffon covering there are three actual sleeves, each 
passing a little below the other. In evening gowns 
the simple cap sleeve that is so very becoming is 
most prevalent, but there are also many and various 
sorts of short puffed sleeves. 
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Pictures by Ethel and Guy Bose 


No one can say with positiveness what late spring 
months, say, May, will do in the way of developing 
new twists to women’s apparel, but in millinery at 
present all the indications point to loose straws; 
soft, crushable effects in braided straws, with their 
opposites, of very fine and costly ones. They will come 
in (principally so far as new shades are considered ) 
magenta, which will rise in shade almost to a erushed 
raspberry; in blues, from a 
pale gray blue, and include many of the Egyptian 
shades which have been seen within the last weeks on 


*raven’s wing” tone to a 


the Riviera and in Paris. 
Fabrie hats will be strongly represented, but in odd 


materials. Very few lingeries, and many printed 
gauzes. Whether these will go in America immediately 
is, of course, a question. Later, they will. The im 
mediate styles of fabrie hats show wide brims, turned 


up at one side, flat, and fastened with a feather 
pompon (ostrich or a made disk) covered with shot 
moiré. This is the newest of the moiré fabries. It is 
stretched on; or a model here and there shows a 
finely pleated brim, the pleats running either upward 
from the under brim, or circular, whensthe material, 
of course, is cut. Velvet-faced and color-faced brims 
will be the note, and quantities of black hats will be 
seen in tulle, in nets, and in chiffon. 

In trimmings, small flowers, the tiniest but most 
perfect roses, in wreath or boutonniére form; and, what 
is newer, the pansy in every possible magenta and pur 
ple and blue shade is coming in, with other old-fash 
ioned flowers. Feather mounts with crushable centres 
will be seen, but wings less frequently, and the ten 
dency in feathers is toward those in Egyptian coloring 
at present. In outing hats, styles are drifting toward 
a sailor hat, with some soft straw shapes on the 
Alpine order. Velvet ribbon in quantities will be seen 
on the plainer walking hats, and associated with 
pansies and roses on the dressier ones; also ostrich 
feather pompons, the full regular ostrich tip, arranged 
in bunches, and the willow plumes, but stringy feathers 
are dying out. Maiden-hair fern and asparagus grass 
are among the spray-like forms 

Mound-shaped ornaments, occasional square buckles 


enormously large hatpin heads; gauze feather and 
large leaf shapes, also those made of folds of material 


are also seen in the exclusive work-rooms, 

As to size, there will be enormously large hats and 
small ones. The former will tilt over and shade ‘the 
face, the latter show it, and in many instances turn 
back over it. The Directory bonnets and those of the 
Louis XV. period will be affected at the watering-places 
by all those who take up the fad for period dresses 

Yellows in all the pale tones will be conspicuous in 
the early summer months in straws, in fabric hats 
and in chiffon veils for motor wear. In the latter they 
will be worn in all shades. 
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{xn fp )MONG the attract- 
Pa |[ixeaccessories 
| A || pictured on this 
iF page the petticoat 


ha? of dotied and plain 
4 | 


swiss muslin is, 
—— | perhaps the most 
important as indicating the form 
which the summer petticoats will 
take that are to be worn with 
‘slim dresses. As noted else- 


At the side of the circular group 
will be seen an embroidered linen 
adjustable collar which is typical of 
the collars that are to be worn 
with linen, lingerie, and tussor 
coats. But the latest idea in neck- 
wear to be devised, or, to speak 
more correctly, to be revived, is a 
quaint little affair some one and a 
half or two inches wide. It is 
identical with the collars our grand- 
mothers used to wear with ceremony 
over their best black silk dresses. You 
will see them again and again in the old 
pictures among the family daguerreotypes. 
It is to be worn with collarless waists, 
irrespective of the materials of which 
they are made, also equally irrespective 
of the age of the wearer. School-girls 
will wear these small collars in coarse 
linen, with floss embroideries; their 
mothers will wear the same in fine linen 
or lace, in embroidery or crocheted pat- 


where, lace-flounced mull, in some in- 
stances, serves with the more formal 
dress. The fan pleats introduced in the 
model pictured here are more to be 
commended as line-preservers than the 
round flounce, but both sorts are shown 
and both in the flimsiest of fabrics. 

Of the guimpes shown in the same 
panel, the first and the second are in 
tulle, and the third in English embroid- 
ery. Any of these, especially the first, 
with its circular ripples, may be worn 








COLLARS, BELTS, FANCY BAGS, AND JABOTS 








the dinner-gown of the elderly woman. These needlework pin heads are among 
The last sleeve shown in this group is the most elegant of accessories, and are 
a favorite for the Russian silk suit, much worn with fabric hats, or those in 
for the finer shirtwaists, and for a cer- which the hat-pins serve as the one touch 
tain class of embroidered muslin morn- of light color on the hat. For the linen 
ing dresses. dress, too, the Italian cutwork and the 

In an earlier number, mention has braided linen handkerchiet-bag are also 
been made of the hat-pin heads of Italian desirable accessories. The braided one 
cutwork. You will see in the round pic- shown in the disk above is given a 
ture above, another idea for the same chain of lace by which it may be at- 
pin, which here is given a head tached to the belt, or, if pre- 
of trish lace in flower form. ferred, carried over the arm. 

























































THE NEW SKIRTS SOME OF THE SLEEVES 


With an afternoon dress of chiffon terns, fastened almost primly at the 
front with a miniature brooch, or 
something in carved jet. 

In separate skirts some variation of 
the pleated form is preferred, with 
now and then a four-gored garment. 
The pleats may be extremely simple, 
forming a plain kilt all round, but 
the queer is more advocated by the 
smart tailors. Garments showing the 
banded, lapped, and apron-covered 
pleats after the lines of those shown 
in the panel group on this page, are 
the types now preferred. Both back 
and front views are given of each 
of the three very odd skirts in the 
group. The first skirt is simpler. 


or a costume of colored tinen or 
voile. The blouse shown below them 
is of net ana lace, and it may be 
worn over or under a_high-waisted 
skirt, according to taste. 

In the group of sleeves (that 
shows quite completely the immense 
variety of treatment which is to be 
wiven this dress feature), the elbow 
length, for the moment, at least, is 
that most-favored. Even where the 
sleeve is really a full-length, it is so 
trimmed as to suggest this division of 
the arm. It is the prevailing length 
for the sleeves of garden dresses, for 
afternoon “at home” gowns, and for A PANEL OF FRENCH LINGERIE SUMMER DRESS DETAILS 
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LIKE STARS IN HEAV’N 


LOVE SONG 
Words* by THEODORE BAUN MARY HELEN BROWN 


Slowly, with fervor. 






































Like — stars in Heav’n thine eyes do shine, Like stars thine’ eyes do 
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to <Ar - ca - die, Where all is fair, and night is — turn’d to 
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* By permission of the author, 
Copyright, 1908, by G. Schirmer. 
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i= -—SJHROUGH the last days of a gleaming 
pe “ June, and into the first hours of a 

+ % fierce July, the feminine romance ran 

4 * : . 

y! | ~ its graceful way. There were always 
' the flowers and the dog; there were 
often pretty messages by the nurse— 

| 

H - | : : . 

oversaying — and sometimes a line written in the 


oe es i a few words, not too many, never 


invalid’s unsteady hand: “I thank you for this.” “I 
am grateful for that.” “ You are a dear girl.” “ You 
are the kindest neighbor.” Dream treasured these pale 
records of a vague and gentle affection as if they had 
been love-letters—but no, she had once received the real 
thing, and knew the difference. She understood quite 
well that she was adoring a substitute; but adored 
none the less for that. Dream had reached the point 
where a girl must perish or love; if an invisible and 
fading lady, so much the sadder, but so much the 
safer. Afterwards, when she came to count the 
calendar of this tenderness, she was surprised to find 
how brief it was: in all, the experience spanned only 
nineteen days: as many as the years of her life. 

“Then one afternoon there happened the last thing 
in the world whieh the girl could have expected, the 





one thing so impossible and so precious that she was 
afraid of it. as she was of the rose-garden which one 
could only visit when one was not lonely. 

She was taking the Blenheim for his day’s walk, and 
had reached the foot of the hill and the grassy fringe 
of the electric track, when an open car clanged up, 
deposited a passenger at the geld and maple-red guide- 
post, and rang on. The passenger was a young man 
with a surveyor’s outfit; a fine fellow, with a straight 
eye and a clean mouth. His glance leaped to the 
girl, his gaze remained, and his sun-browned cheeks 
went as red as her own. 

*You!” he cried. “ Here!” 

“Oh, Tommy!” said Dream, and that was all. It 
seemed to her that this “Tommy” held the whole 
experience of all the women in all the world. 

This was too much for the Blenheim, who sniffed 
superciliously at the young surveyor’s shoes; then 
his paws grew rigid, his nose wrinkled, and he rent 
the July skies with the shrieks which a long and 
anxious life had taught him to reserve for peddlers, 
hand-organs, and burglars, real or supposed. 

“Is that fool pup yours?” demanded Tommy. “ And 
what are you doing here, anyhow?” 





“SHE HAS ASKED FO}, YOU, AT LAST. SHE INSISTS UPON IT” 


“Tm living,” said Dream. Every inch and ounce 
of her danced and radiated. 

“And I’m surveying,” observed Tommy. “ What 
luck! What blessed luck! I’ve got a lot to survey for 
an old party who wants to settle on a boulevard— 
but he’ll keep. Show me where you live, this minute.” 

But Dream stood still on Sweet Home Road. Every 
joy in her dwindled, and the glory of her dimmed to 
dusk. 

“Oh, Tommy, I can’t! Father won’t have it. He 
won't let me. Tommy, father has such a_ terrible 
way of having his own way.” 

“Vil go right up and have it out with him!” 
cried Tommy, fiercely. ‘I’m getting on fast. I have 
a first-rate position—I shall be entirely able to marry. 
He hasn’t got a thing against me. You’re perfectly 
bewitching, Dream. You never were so pretty in your 
life—I’ll make my father come and talk to him. See 
if I don’t.” 

But Dream shook her head. 

“ Nothing would change him, Tommy, nothing. He 
has made up his mind. He says I’m too young, and 
he says it is such a dreadful risk to marry. He says 
people are so unhappy. And I promised him, Tommy, 
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that I’d never speak to you without his leave.” Dream 
cried a little in a quiet way, resolutely yanked the 
Imp away from Tommy’s heels, and began to back 
off up the hill. ; 

“ Oh, see here!” cried Tommy, imperiously. 
three steps towards her, then he too stopped. 

“T won’t do anything underhanded,” said the boy. 
“But Vil back. You bet Ill come back. I'll 
make him let me come to see you. Really, you see, he 
doesn’t know anything about me, and he never gave me 
a chance to tell. My father—’ There Tommy check- 
ed himself. “I’m not so sure, either, about my 
father, come to think. He foot in this town 


He took 


come 


won't set 


since Mother died. He used to live up round here, 
somewhere—I don’t know where. Do you? No, | 
don’t suppose you could. I was in Germany at that 
post-graduate course all those years, and she died 
suddenly—you know; I told you about her—how | 
couldn't get back. I never saw the house—he sold 
it right away. He has such a feeling about it as 


you can't won't mention it. Talk about 
unhappy marriages! Why, Dream, he worshipped my 
mother—the way I should worship you.” 

“Oh, Tommy!” breathed Dream. 
Tommy!” But then the girl gathered herself and 
grew indefinably formidable, as girls can. “ 1 promised 
my father,” And beyond this the young 
man could not or did not urge her; but ostentatiously 
took up his theodolite, and went to work upon the 
boulevard lot for the old party. 

‘Remember, I'm coming!” called Tommy, obstinate- 
ly. Shining, with wet eyes, Dream looked back over 
her muslin shoulder. did not answer. But Im- 
pudence did. From his aristocratic throat poured 
such a torrent of plebeian yells that the mongrels 
who lived on the boulevard ran the 
fight, and stood stock-still and stared with the per- 
plexity of a bewildered and 
yet gratified by the follies of a higher. Tugging at 
his leash till he slipped his collar, Impudence doddered 
back to the heels of the objectionable surveyor. Eestat- 
ically the dog took one big nip. As the Imp had lost all 
his teeth but two, Tommy escaped with his precious life. 

“Oh,” cried Dream, * he’s—he’s—he’s an Imp!” 


guess. He 


“ Tommy, 


she persisted. 


She 


around to see 


lower social condition, 


Then Tommy’s laugh pealed all over Sweet Home 
Road. 
“Why do women never laugh lke men?” thought 


Dream. 


woman when it came to a 
propounded this question 
She restored Impudence 
to her garden 
love a person? 


After all, what 
man? Dream passionately 
to the Sweet Home scenery. 
to the bosom of his family, and went 
unsteadily. Flowers? Could 
Neighbors?) They. had their places. Was it so inter- 
esting, then, to take an Imp to walk? Oh, the poor 
lady! Dream thought of her loyally; it did not oe- 
cur to the girl for some days that she was thinking 
faintly. It little next afternoon, and Im- 
pudence had no walk. Mellow roses, of the color that 
is neither topaz nor amber. went over to the rented 
house by the When the shower dried, 
Dream threw herself on the pine needles in the grove. 
and looked at the far, quivering sky. She seemed to 
herself to float herself. She felt detached from 
her own body, and her ears rang. The world of wom- 
en and the women looked to her suddenly 
small and pale. rebounded to the natural laws. 
and man the master came to his throne. It was plain 
that nobody in the world was of consequence but 
Tommy. 

The week was hot. 
ple, as the nurse said; 
in the July fires. 

“ Has she forgotten me?” panted the invalid lady. 

“ Oh, couldn't!’ eried the nurse, with more 
tact than she was distinguished for. “There! I see 
her coming, now. I'll go and tell her what you said.” 

Dream came in with pansies—as had come the 
first time. And her dress was white, with green rib- 
bons, as it The nurse took her by the 
hand without a word, and pointed up the stairs. 

“She has asked for you, at last; she insists upon it. 
And IV’ll take the responsibility—seeing there is no 
doctor. Come up with me and see her. She isn’t 
very well.” 

“Is it the weather?” asked Dream, trembling. 

“ Weather will do as well as anything,” replied the 


was a 


flowers 


rained a 


gardener. 


above 


loves of 
She 


It was deadly hot for sick peo- 
and Sweet Home Road wasted 


she 


she 


was before. 


nurse, slowly. “ That’s the trouble with these heart 
eases. You never can tell. You may stay five min- 
utes. When I put a pansy here ’’—she touched her 


Be sure and make 
See?” 


white neckerchief —* will go. 


her understand you didn’t forget her. 


you 


On the wings of the winds of repentance and terror, 
Dream fied home. Her father was on his western 
piazza, cultivating the society of his view. The girl 
caught his long, listless hand, and dragged at it before 
breath her words. Then these tore out 
raggedly : 


* Quick, 


gave 


Papa! You're a doctor—there isn’t any 


other. My poor lady—she is dreadfully sick. The 
nurse said, would you please to hurry right over? 
Papa, Papa! She’s sent for me at last, and, Papa, 


she’s the loveliest lady—I never saw one so lovely in 
all my life, and kissed me . but then the 
nurse put the pansy at her throat to tell me I must 
go. Oh, Papa, my poor lady cannot breathe!” 


she 


Dr. Cranfield went up the stairs of the rented house 
with the quiet quickness of his once busy and useful 
professional years. At the top of the flight an im- 


perious motion of the hand commanded his daughter 
to remain below. 
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DREAM AND TOMMY WERE STROLLING UP AND DOWN, HOLDING HANDS 


On the threshold of the sick-room he stood still, 
and blanched. Another gesture of his wilful fingers 
ordered the nurse to withdraw. When Cranfield had 
shut the door, the spaniel, who was lying on the bed, 
jumped down and growled. 

The physician and the patient regarded each other 
for one of the moments in which healthy hearts have 
been known to stop beating. But held to its 
feeble action, or, indeed, seemed to strengthen from the 
emotional shock that she had undergone. Ile did not 
think it would have done so, and had got to the 
of the bed, and, from the sheer instinct of the 
put an arm behind her. He expected any outcome. 

“ Florence—" he began, brokenly, * | did not 

“T hope you believe / didn’t!—TI couldn't get 
I was too weak.” She struggled off, and looked at him 
with a curious Her were as if she 
had been looking not death, but life in the face. His 
replied as the grave replies, and concerning this she 


hers 


side 


healer, 


know. 
away; 


steadiness. eyes 


did not deceive herself; she lifted the wraith of a 
mocking smile she used to have. “1 don't say you 
weren’t right, Harvey. But you were wrong too. Af 
ter the scandal— Oh, I suppose you couldn't have done 


anything else— you couldn’t, anyhow. I’ve 
wanted you to know one thing. though.” 

Cranfield’s fine profile averted itself stolidly, but his 
hand crept along the counterpane, a little way 
towards hers. She was holding one of Dream’s pansies, 
a black one, purple-black. 

“It wasn’t as bad as you thought, Harvey. | 
went beyond the wharf with him. |! 


always 


very 


never 
came to my 


senses. He took the voyage without me... . I 

was afraid to go back ... to you. 1 don’t suppose 
you could forgive me, Harvey. | never expected you 
ta” 


Cranfield’s iron lips stirred dumbly; it seemed im- 
possible for them to articulate; his words, when they 
were formed, had more the semblance of cries or groans 
than of speech; like the effort of a lower organism 


struggling to utter the language of a higher life. But- 





it seemed to her that “I'm 
afraid I was hard with you, Flora. 
‘I know | spoiled your life,” 


tinctly. “ Nothing can help that, now.” 


he said, or meant to say, 


she added, quite dis 


“Oh, never mind,” he said, fatuously. His fingers 
had now found her cold and quiet hand, and closed 
over the black pansy. Afterwards he.saw how he 
had crushed it. The spaniel. who had jumped bael 


upon the bed, crawled up and pawed jealously at the 
united hands to separate them. 

\ stranger would not have known what she 
say, but Cranfield that he 
stood her, every panting and diflicult word. All 


was try 


ing to perceived under 
then 
piteous past arose, and gave to this unbelievable 
familiarity. The 
sacred power of the marriage bond took hold of him 


ent a phantasmal terrible and 


as if it had been a scorching yoke that he must wear 
no, no, that he wanted to wear, that he might have 
chosen to reassume—for her sake? Or only for 
sacredness’ sake? ... and could not now I 
bent to her breaking breath. 

“Harvey? She is the loveliest girl steadier 

not like me... delicate, the way flowers ar 

Make her happy, won’t you? te gentle with her 
Harvey. . . » She doesn’t need to know, does stv ! 
should like that—if she needn't Harvey! Ihe 
nurse! Harvey!” 


At the two cries, that of the patient and that of the 
doctor, the nurse ran in. The spaniel began to whimpe 
burned the breath 
when the 
burial 


The brutal July sun that had 
from her kind gray 
lady was carried away. It was the 
cession that had passed from Sweet Home 
from the new Sweet Home that the 
suburbans knew. Harvey Cranfield wondered if those 
old people on the abandoned farms half a century ago 
loved and suffered as passionately, if they weighed 
and concluded with such complicated emotions as 
these moderns felt—these kindly neighbors who all 


haze poor 


pro 


toad 


eooled to a 
first 


comfortable 
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followed the +stranger from. her rented 
house to that other which she must oce- 
cupy, unattended and alone. 

It was searcely observed that in the ab- 
sence of relatives, the nearest neighbor ac- 
cepted the position of nearest mourner to 
the friendless woman. Dream sat beside 
him, weeping as girls do, for little griefs 
or large ones, unrestrainedly. She had 
devastated her rose-garden for her poor 
lady—every bud and blossom of it, pearl 
and pink, and gold and carmine, snow and 
lake—the roses that had been too sweet 
for lonely girls were not poignant enough 
or precious enough to give good-by to dear 

“dead ladies; with every rose there went a 
tear, and some of them were kissed. 

So Dream followed her mother, not 
knowing; for Cranfield’s white lips were 
locked. Often, too often, he had disre- 
garded the wishes of his giddy, sentimen- 
tal, and beautiful wife. This last one of 
hers he honored to the full. It occurred 
to him that he should have been more at 
ease if it had not been the last. It oe- 
curred to him that she had worn to the 
bone the penance of a desolate and sorrow- 
ful life. He thought of his unhappy mar- 
riage with a passionate self-accusation in 
which he grasped but little to cosset his 
natural instincts of  self-justification. 
After all, was it altogether her fault? 


So the rented house fell empty and 
closed, and the nurse went to her next 
case, but the Blenheim went to the almost 
opposite neighbor, as the poor lady, it 
seemed, had caused her lawyer to direct. 
Impudence mourned more than he might 
have been expected to, but he was pure 
spaniel, and “of love all worthy.” He 
seemed to have the impression that he was 
visiting this polite young girl, and must 
amiably regard the laws of hospitality till 
the dear and silent vanished should make 
it her pleasure to return to a bereaved 
and puzzled dog. 

“He watches for her,” said Dream. “ He 
lies for hours listening. He thinks she is 
coming in a limousine; he runs after 
every one and stops and listens. Oh, I 
hope she knows how true he is to her.” 

“They make good lovers—dogs,” Cran- 
field answered, slowly; there was a melting 
of his metal lip; but his eyes were always 
dry. 

The July garden had faded to the Au- 
gust garden, and the day-lilies were open- 
ing in the cherished beds that had the 
shadow of the upper grove, when one 
fresh morning—dog-day being blown out 
of it, and cool day blown in—the post- 
man’s buggy overtook the girl and the 
spaniel walking from the boulevard at the 
two ends of a leash. 

“Will you have them?” he asked, rein- 
ing up; and handed her the letters. At 
the top of the pile lay one for herself. 
Dream glanced, and tore and read. 


“My Dear Littte Girt,—You needn’t 
make any of your pansy faces at me for 
calling you names. I’m going to call you 
anything and everything I choose, and you 
are going to put up with it, and me. My 
father is a brick. He wrote your father 
last week, and your father is another. 
They’ve fixed it up between them. They 
were Alpha Deltas, one class apart at col- 
lege, and they’ve come together, nobody 
knows how, the way college fellows do, 
just as they give the society grip. Father 
is coming with me to-morrow—it will be 
to-day when you get this—but I’m to take 
a ear ahead. He wants to go alone; it’s 
going to be pretty hard on him. I'll be 
on the 3.30. 

“Take the Imp and come down to the 
old party’s lot and meet me—please. That 
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dog may chew me to shavings. I’m too 

happy to care. I'll cultivate imps or any- 

thing else you want me to. Ill do any- 

thing under the sun and stars you ask me, 

Dream. I love you more than any fellow 

ever loved a girl before. 

“Tam your faithful and adoring, 

Tom Dubey.” 


The middle-aged men—he who had 
known the ultimate blessedness, and he 
who had felt the uttermost bitterness of 
life—stood in the road outside the walls 
of the home.that both had loved, and one 
had lost. A clump of low-lying lindens 
swept between them and the house, and 
obscured it from their sight. They were 
only a twelvemonth apart, these two, but 
Cranfield, who was in fact the younger, 
looked the older by a dozen years. 

They were making no attempt at con- 
versation. Each perceived that there was 
nothing more to be said, and Dudley was 
restless, and made as if he would re- 
turn, his errand being done. 

“You are sure you won’t come in, 
Thomas?” Cranfield hesitated with the 
words, as if there had been a rudeness 
or moral disorder in them. 

“T can’t do it. Not any farther— 
no.” 

Cranfield noticed that his old friend 
still stood with averted eyes that had not 
sought the house, not once; no, nor 
the great perspective that melted beyond 
it in the August haze. 

“You didn’t expect it, did you?” asked 
Dudley. “I think you must see how it 
is. It was only for the boy and girl; I 
thought no matter what it cost, I’d bet- 
ter make the effort ...and then, | 
wanted to see her for myself. But, no— 
I can’t come in. . . . Look at them! See, 
Cranfield, see!” 

He pointed to the grove of boundary 
pines, at whose feet the August lilies were 
opening sumptuously and_ delicately. 
Dream and Tommy were strolling up and 
down; they were holding hands, as if 
they had been partners in a pretty chil- 
dren’s game. Dream’s face was lifted like 

a lily cup. 

““T have read somewhere,” said Dudley, 
in an undervoice, “that Japanese garden- 
evs water their choicest plants with the 
juices of the grape.” 

“People often call her some flower or 
other,” replied the father with emotion. 

* Ah, do they? Who can wonder? Now 
she is a flower fed on wine.” 

By a common impulse both men turned 
their eyes from the girl, as if the sight of 
her were a holy thing and must be veiled 
from their observance. 

“Tl go down to the cars with you,” 
suggested Cranfield in a commonplace 
tone; the moment had become too tense 
for him. He moved for his hat. 

“No,” said Dudley. “Thank you; I 
had rather go alone.” 

He turned, without a glance at the 
house, and they parted with no further 
words. In their clasped and sundered 
hands the joy and the tragedy of married 
love seemed to unite and separate, as 
they do in fact and deed; each cherishing 
its own history and its own convictions, 
each the prisoner of its own incommun- 
icable memories. 

The sun was kneeling to dusk across the 
Sweet Home valley. Cranfield went back 
to his house, and sat alone with his 
view. 


Dream and Tommy moved out from the 
white lilies and entered the solemn twi- 
light of the grove. 

But the old spaniel climbed the stone 
wall laboriously and watched for the 
limousine. 














The Secret 


of the fine, snappy flavour found in a cup 
of Postum as prepared by one cook, and 
its absence when prepared by another, 
is easily told. 


Postum must be boiled until it is rich 
and dark—don’t attempt to make it as 
you would make coffee. 


The more 


POSTUM 


is boiled the better it is. 


Therefore, brew your Postum accord- 
ing to directions on pkg.—15 minutes 
at least, to get the rich flavour and whole- 
some food qualities. 


With good cream, well-made Postum 
has a flavour distinctly its own, not unlike 
that of the mild high-grade Java coffee. 


The best proof of the wholesomeness 
of Postum is found in the clear brain and 
steady nerves when it becomes the regu- 
lar, daily beverage in place of coffee or tea. 


POSTUM 


made of clean, hard wheat (including the bran-coat 
with its "vital phosphates" grown in the grain), 
quickly assists in the rebuilding of worn-out body 
cells, use it contains these valuable elements in 


liquid form—in fact, it is a very palatable liquid food. 
After all arguments, 10 days’ trial proves 








**There’s a Reason” 
Read “The Road to Wellville’’ in pkgs. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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“La joie—la joie, on nen a pas tous 
les jours.” 


ARRIAGE, which has 
been the bourne of so 
many narratives, is still 
a great beginning, as it 
was to Adam and Eve, 
who kept their honey- 
moe 100n in Kden, but had 
their first little one among the thorns 
and thistles of the wilderness. It is still 
the beginning of the home-epic—the 
gradual conquest or irremediable loss of 
that complete union which makes the ad- 
vancing years a climax, and age a harvest 
of sweet memories in common,” so writes 
George Eliot when she starts that noble 
but non-adaptable Dorothea on her second 
marital adventure. Of late years, we 
have shown more insight into the fact 
that we are more likely to get a grip of 
the real substance of life after marriage 
than before. To both man and woman it 
is the opening to larger freedom and 
heavier responsibilities. We are thrown 
upon our own resources and take our 
measure. We start out to build up a 
home, a shelter, a refuge for a given 
family and that family’s friends and kins- 
folk; we start out, on our own initiative 
to serve the race and te do our part that 
the next generation shall be a little freer, 
nobler, braver than the last. 





WHAT WOMEN MARRY FOR 

It is a significant fact that although 
men and women may seem to be entirely 
of one mind before marriage, their pur- 
poses in marriage always prove various 
in the end. Chesterton, in his recent book 
on Shaw, says that whatever marriage 
is, however much it may mean partner- 
ship, loyalty, self-sacrifice, and devotion, 
companionship it is not. G. B. Shaw, 
strangely enough, has always taken the 
feminine side and urged upon us that 
marriage was really either congenial com- 
panionship or nothing. Mr. Shaw is very 
often on the feminine side of things. He 
is himself a little bit of the feminine 
temperament and instinctively knows the 
frailer point of view. There is no doubt 
whatever that though in the eternal proc- 
esses marriage may stand for race-bet- 
terment, civilization, and progress, to 
most men marriage means a home, a shel- 
ter, a place to rest, to retire from the 
fret and fever of activity; a place to take 
care of, to plan for, to expend labor upon; 
and to a woman marriage in nine cases 
out of ten means just companionship and 
nothing more or less. Nine women out 
of ten want a permanent companion, 
some one to talk to, to sympathize 
with, to give sympathy to; some one 
permanently interesting, who shares the 
same tastes, reads the same books, loves 
the same music, enjoys the same friends. 
So far as history records, one woman in 
the whole world found what she looked 
for in marriage—Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. It is the famous case, the great one 
to which we all point when we wish to 
prove that a woman’s ideal is a_pos- 
sible one. So far as the story goes, there 
was only one broken interlude in that 
perfect congeniality and life-long compan- 
ionship; it was when Elizabeth herself 
became absorbed in spiritualism and 
Robert, as she quaintly puts it, ‘“ took 
to clay.” Robert had no use for bohe- 
mians and fakirs, and while Elizabeth pur- 
sued occult subjects, he moulded heads; if 
she was to go floating in the dim inane, 
he, at least, would draw more lines in the 
concrete universe; he would make durable 
heads of clay. 

It is just this fact, and no inward cyni- 
cism, which led me to choose the epigram 
set above as the best motto for a paper 
on marriage. The beginning of marriage 
to the vast majority of women is an in- 
curable disappointment. The more man- 
ly, the more capable, the more useful to 
the world, her husband is, the less likely 
is he to resemble a masculine edition of 
her best girl friend. In nine cases out of 
ten he enjoys just the books that to her 
seem to have no reason for existence. He 
drowns himself in statistics while she 
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reads poetry and he listens, but abstract- 
edly, to the few lines she falteringly of- 
fers for consideration. He has an unas- 
suageable thirst for knowledge as to the 
lay of the land in distant countries, and 
an inexhaustible delight in knowing where 
railroads run, at what junctions different 
roads connect, and what kind of railroad 
ties have proved most serviceable; while 
she knows nothing except what pictures 
are accessible in the same lands, and what 
saints have still left their traces on the 
scenery. It is a great disappointment 
and a great discovery. ‘The feminine and 
the masculine minds run in totally dif- 
ferent channels. At first, they would 
seem to be absolutely useless to each other, 
with their two sets of information and 
interests. But the brave way of meeting 
any disappointment, the only way that 
counts in this world of mystery and dark 
leading, is to face it with mental alert- 
ness, and curiosity to find out what it 
means and what it will result in, and then 
to apply will to the situation. 


WHAT MEN MARRY FOR 

If the truth must be spoken, men come 
much nearer to marrying in accordance 
with the Sphinx’s designs than women. 
Men marry for a home. And G. B. Shaw, 
all to the contrary, admitting all the 
mistakes of the past, all the tyrannies 
and stupidities that have cast a blot upon 
the very word “ home,” when it is rightly 
built, is far from being a mistake or an 
evil. First of all, a home is a place which 
makes affection, sympathy, combined in- 
terests, natural. Live in the house, year 
in and year out, for twenty years or so, 
with any one, and it is difficult in that 
time to fail to find out the good points 
of one’s fellow, to have his interests at 
heart, and to see what his point of view 
stands for. In a world of conflicting in- 
terests and much greed it is something 
that the home has the power of combin- 
ing a certain number of _ interests. 
Wherever the word “ home” is not utter- 
ly misapplied, it means that a certain 
number of people, servants, children, hus- 
band, and wife, work together to establish 
order, comfort, a general spirit of service 
and good-will. 


THE SPHINX’S WILL 

As nearly as one can see, Life, the 
Sphinx, the Power outside, manipulating 
the puppets on the surface of the earth, 
wills the race. Far be it from me to say 
why, or to decide that consciousness is 
necessarily a good thing and the immor- 
tality of the individual assured. All this 
belongs to another realm of thought and 
speculation. But apparently the Sphinx 
wills that the race go on, and it sends 
light into the eyes of men and women, 
and dazzles and blinds them and spreads 
a net out to catch them, and then sets them 
down bound together to obey the will of 
Life. But how well and how bravely and 
how successfully they shall obey is left 
to them to decide. If they choose and 
make a failure and a botch, the Sphinx is 
no longer concerned; her part of the 
business is accomplished and her set smile 
and blind eyes are turned elsewhere. But 
a brave man and a brave woman will ac- 
cept every time the motto above. Joy does 
not come every day. We do not know 
why. Simply it is not the whole of life. 
So much they accept and turn in to build 
up a home where children may come and 
be sheltered and cared for and loved and 
taught, and where they may strike down 
deep roots into life to learn to know it 
and to serve it and to realize that there 
are a thousand abstract ideals better 
worth keeping than life itself, honor, for- 
titude, truth, the power of sacrifice. And 
a home, to deserve the name, must be 
a place for friends, too, to gather, a 
place where they can count on good com- 
panionship, on good cheer and peace and 
loyalty and friendliness; and to deserve 
its name it must shed cheer too on 
the lonely, the bereft, the friendless. In 
the monasteries of the Middle Ages there 
used to be a custom of having one in- 
mate who went by the name of “ God’s 
Guest.” It meant that that particular 
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person was welcomed for God’s sake only, 
not for any service he could render, or 
for any reward to come, but just for God's 
pity upon humankind. To have a room 
set apart for “God’s Guest” gives the 
final touch to a home. 


HOME 

In the home, too, is the solution of the 
difference between the man’s and the wom- 
an’s gifts and endowments. A woman’s 
home, all pictures and music and flowers 
and prettiness and household gods and 
wstheticism, would cut out a great and 
splendid element of life that ought to find 
room in every home. | mean the room 
where men smoke and scatter newspapers 
about and talk about horses and_ polities 
and city business. An editor of a great 
daily paper once told a literary contrib- 
utor, “What a paper needs more than 
anything else is just such talk and such 
ideas as the men lounging at the club are 
interested in.” Well, that is also what 
the American home needs more than any- 
thing else—the talk and the interests and 
the furnishings that belong to men. 


THE BADGE OF SERVICE 

There is less and less ritual and cere- 
mony nowadays, but I sometimes wish 
that the marriage ring might always bear 
upon it some symbol that would stand 
for service, so that a woman entering mar- 
riage might more deliberately and clear- 
sightedly accept the state as a state, not 
of servitude, but of service, with for 
highest reward the companionship of 
her husband. Sooner or later chil- 
dren leave, and a woman faces the 
world at the end of marriage as she 
did at the beginning, alone with a hus- 
band. It is a serious and sad matter if 
by that time he has not managed to de- 
velop into a loyal friend and an_ inter- 
esting companion. Let a woman say to 
herself: “Here I am. I have under- 
taken to serve this man, this home, these 
children, these employees, with all the 
powers and talents I can muster. Upon 
me it devolves to make the order, the har- 
mony, the happiness, the security of a 
home.” And above all, I wish every wom- 
an would and could realize that it really 
matters very litt!e how far influence 
reaches, so long as it is fine as far as it 
goes. It is just as fine a matter to serve 
three people successfully as to run a hos- 
pital of one hundred and fifty people. It 
is as important to play and sing and talk 
with one’s own children as to found kin- 
dergartens. Of course, it may be the ob- 
vious duty of some people to found kinder- 
gartens and run hospitals. All I contend 
is, that it is no happier and finer a fate 
than to train two or three good servants 
and make them believe in justice, mercy, 
and loyalty; to give one man a comfor- 
table place to eat, sleep, talk, and amuse 
himself in, and to bring up a half-dozen 
cheerful children. 


BEYOND MARRIAGE 

It is a lesson that men have apparently 
never needed to learn, that marriage is 
for life, not life for marriage, and that 
the world is teeming with other inter- 
esting things. It would make most wives 
vastly more capable, more interesting, and 
certainly happier if they could bear about 
with them the same conviction that the 
world is full of other interesting things. 
It would be balm to many an unsuccess- 
ful marriage. For, despite all the wisdom 
in the world, all marriages are not, and 
cannot be made, happy and successful, and 
certainly the fewer of these failures that 
are flung out for public adjustment the 
better. Let men and women learn to 
make a workable compromise, and make 
the very most of the other interesting 
things in life. For, in the end, in mar- 
riage as in life, we experience only our- 
selves. What we get out of life is just 
what we have put into it. And if any 
undertaking is a failure we might just as 
well bring it home to ourselves and say, 
“Tam a failure along that line.” For, of 
marriage as of life, 1 know no profounder 
truth than that we can but experience 
ourselves. 
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‘ARCELY less rewarding 
Sean the enterprise of 
conducting the often-pic- 
tured Martian on a tour 
of our __ entertaining 
planet, would be that of 

- . escorting the astonished 
ghost of a pioneer suffragist through the 
Manhattan of to-day. And, in view of the 
austere character of the undiscouraged 
wraith’s own recollections—of grim drives 





along country roads on stormy winter 
nights, of bare benches and ineffectual 


lamps in the cold rooms where insults in- 
gallant speechmaking, of 
discomfort and doing-with- 
all this, no feature, per- 
haps. of the present suffrage situation 
would afford her such ineredulous and 
whimsical surprise as the headquarters, 


terrupted her 
and 
view of 


poverty 
out—in 
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mask, gilt chairs, marquetry tables, silk- 
shaded lamps, and cut flowers, would drive 
a man with a day’s work ahead of him in- 
sane with impatience, but rather interest- 
ingly represent the sudden and violent 
adaptation of the modern rich and fash- 
woman to the world of affairs. 
imagine an observer who would 
what in the world—if radical 


ionable 
One can 
wonder 


women now entrench themselves in such 
surroundings as this, with their sug- 


gestions of soft voices and sweeping trains 


—has become of ali the short-haired, 
heavy-booted, loud-voiced sisterhood of 
whom he has heard so much. And he 
might end by suspecting that except in 
caricature such women never existed at 
all. 

First on the field for the day’s battle 


(for every day isa battle until the suffrage 

















MRS. MACKAY AT HER DESK 


in the Metropolitan Tower, of the Equal 
Society, an organization founded 
more than a year ago by Mrs. 
Mackay, and since then successfully con- 
ducted by her. It is more than likely that 
such a ghost would plaintively accuse you 
her into a 
since it is they 
with luxury 
this misapprehen- 
sion, she might fall to bemoaning the sin- 
gular extravagance of her own lean-pursed 


Franchise 
something 


stronghold 
whom she 
and 


of having 
of the * 
had 
ease. Or, 


decoy ed 
antis,” 

associated 
relieved of 


always 


allies. 
Three rooms on the twenty-ninth floor 
of the Metropolitan Tower, a dizzy and 


delightful point somewhere between Madi- 
and the stars, represent Mrs. 
personal contribution to 
apart from this, and 
convictions of its di- 
rectors, supports itself. It would be a 
deal easier for a than for a 
and-blood investigator to inspect 
well-guarded offices, for they do not 
passageway wherein the idle and 
are invited to roam at will. 
Condensation of energy and strict economy 
of time are the principles upon which the 
work here is accomplished; and to see all 
the details of their operation, one wotld 
to arrive very early in the morning, 
workers never oversleep. By 
o'clock the must be brushed 
and set in order—a process re- 
more nicety of touch 


on square 
Mackay's 
the society, 


own 
which, 
aceording to the 
good ghost 
flesh 
these 
offer a 
the curious 


have 
for suffrage 
eight rooms 
and dusted, 


quiring considerably 


than in most offices. Indeed, the conser- 
vative, feminine, doméstic character of 
these interiors, with their flowered da- 


can possibly 


cause shall be won) are Miss Ethel Gross, 
official secretary of the and her 


assistant, who set the wheels running. In- 


society, 


terruptions are not likely to present 
themselves before nine o'clock, and at that 
hour appears Mrs. Mackay herself, look- 
ing like an extremely clever sketch in 


black-and-white. The society’s picturesque 
president prefers to use the headquarters 
for all her official work, and believes in 
the traditional business virtues of prompt- 
ness and regularity. Withdrawing to her 


own inner office, which is, perhaps, the 
only office in New York that is secured 
from invasion by the absence even of a 
telephone, she personally opens all the 
hundred or more letters that arrive for 
her by each morning’s post. The beauty 
of a large correspondence, under these 
circumstances, is the opportunity it of- 
fers for propagandism, and this oppor- 
tunity Mrs. Mackay never loses sight of. 
For, of course, it isn’t merely the be- 
lievers who must be written to—they can 
take care of themselves. But it is the 


timid, the inquiring, the hostile, who must 
be encouraged, fortified. and placated, and 


for this purpose she supplements her 
sagacious letters by convenient little 


agents of publicity, which she keeps stack- 
ed up on her desk—postal-cards bearing 


photographs of the society's offices, copies 


of addresses, notices of meetings, insin- 
uating leaflets, envelope-size. Nobody 


writes to the Equal Franchise Society in 
vain. 

By eleven o'clock, long before this work 
be gotten out of the way, 
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By Olivia Goward Bunbar 


the hurried members of some important 
committee begin to arrive for consultation. 
When Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch sum- 
mons her legislative committee, consisting. 
besides herself, of Mr. Rollo Ogden and 
Mr. William M. Ivins, it is recognized 
that these very busy people haven’t a min- 
ute to waste and everything else is made 
subordinate to their convenience. For 
months past, Mrs. Blatch has kept her ex- 
perienced and watchful eye on the sit- 
uation at Albany, and with the resource- 
fulness of an old campaigner she has made 


her plans to overcome those difficulties 
that obstinate legislators have imme- 


morially presented. 

Or, on another day, Mrs. John Winters 
Brannan and her eight associates will 
come in to plot busily regarding their bril- 
liantly successful share in the enterprise. 
the society’s public meetings. As every- 
body knows, these have been held this year 
in the Garden Theatre, with eminent 
speakers who have drawn big audiences and 
made, the society believes, a great number 
of converts. Last year the meetings were 


held at Mrs. Mackay’s home, but this 
was felt to give the movement rather too 
personal a character, so this winter the 
society has stood stalwartly on its own 
feet, and has found that the big meet- 
ings have paid for themselves. Every 
member is entitled to one seat, and the 
members are urged, when they can not 


themselves attend, to give away their seats 
—but always to anybody in the world ex- 
cept suffragists! For it is, naturally, the 
indifferent and the thoughtless that these 
enthusiasts are working to arouse and to 
into line. And these 
cording to Mrs. Mackay’s personal belief, 
are not made up of men. American men, 
she considers, are reasonable and 
minded, and she is very sure that their at- 
titude could never be one that would make 
necessary the suffragette policies of which 
she happens personally to disapprove. Far 
more hopeless and discouraging than any 
opposition that men have raised is what 
deadly inertia of rich wom- 
nevertheless, appear to be 
from their charm- 


bring classes, ac- 


open- 


she calls the “* 
en "—who do, 
arousing, here and there, 
ed sleep. 

Or the prize-essay committee, 
Mrs. Brannan is also chairman, will meet 
to consider the next move in its under- 
taking of offering money prizes to college 


of which 


students for the best essays on Woman 
Suffrage. The leaders of the society know 
that to get hold of the next generation 


they must win the interest of educational 
centres, and they are proud of the fact 
that, besides their adherents in the 
leges, the principals and teachers of many 
of the prominent private schools in New 
York are among their members. 

Meanwhile, there is a tremendous body 
of routine to be gotten out of the way by 
the two industrious secretaries. The 
latest announcement hasn’t been sent out 
to the members’and there isn’t another day 
to lose. And it should be noted, incident- 
ally, that the membership of this society 
is one of its weapons. There are 
not many more four hundred mem- 
bers, but they include men as well as 
women, and in addition to warriors of 
long repute such as Mrs, Chapman Catt 
and Mrs. Blatch, such names as Col. 
George Harvey, Rabbi Wise, Prof. John 
Dewey, Mrs. Richard Aldrich, and Mrs. 
Vladimir Simkhovitch. 

When this is done, a delaying printer 
must be called up, and when he has sent 
his proof it must be read and corrected. 
Somebody suddenly remembers a detail of 
the next big meeting that hasn’t been at- 
tended to and that must not be neglect- 
ed any longer. The cards have arrived 
for one of Mrs. Mackay’s receptions 
They must be put in envelopes and 
despatched without delay. Finally, there 
are the usual number of persons who have 
applied for membership; and to them the 


eol- 


best 
than 


formula must be sent, informing them 
that each candidate must be vouched for 


by some one already a member, and stat- 
ing that the yearly dues are two dollars. 
If this insistence on the personal intro- 
duction of unknown zealots acts as a cer- 
tain check on the increase of membership. 
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it tends to keep the personnel of the so- 
ciety at a high standard; and, after all, 
nobody is wanted in such an organization 
who isn’t in earnest and who doesn’t want 
to work! 

But it mustn’t be supposed that the two 
secretaries carry out this schedule in peace 
and seclusion. For in their office there is 
a telephone, and it is kept in pretty con- 
stant operation. Before ten o’clock an im- 
patient and aggressive voice has called up 
to demand Mrs. Mackay. A courteous and 
self-contained voice has informed him that 
Mrs. Mackay is continuously engaged dur- 
ing the morning, but that in the afternoon 
she may be seen—by appointment. It is 
then disclosed that the voice belongs to a 
very young newspaper reporter who 
doesn’t yet understand the smooth order- 
liness of this organization. He is there- 
fore painstakingly told that all statements 
are given out, and all questions answered, 
in the Publicity offices of the society, which 
are across the hall from the main offices 
and in which three women work all day 


at their exacting occupation — reading 
newspapers, cutting and filing clippings, 


preparing news matter tor distribution— 
actually an essential) task, nowadays, for 
a movement that for so many years the 
newspapers practically boycotted. 

Before this question is settled. the out- 
side door-bell is sure to ring. For one 
unexpected feature of the 
these that the visitor is not 
obliged to languish in an ante-room or ar- 
gue with an office-boy, or appeal to some- 
body in a cage. He merely discovers that 
the door is locked and then conven‘ionally 
rings the bell. Upon which the door is 
opened a reluctant and hesitating foot or 
so, and if he can not produce a legitimate 
errand, it is not opened any farther. 
If he ean, he is invited to come in and 
his questions are answered. But they 
are answered with business-like  des- 
patch. 

After this visitor has civilly been usher- 
ed out, the telephone rings again in a 
particularly agitated fashion. One of the 
speakers engaged for the next public meet- 
ing will be prevented by illness from keep- 
ing his engagement. All! routine has to be 


approach to 


offices is 
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dropped for half an hour. Announcements 
have to be recalled, committee people in- 
formed, hasty telephone consultations held. 

And so, almost betore the day seems al- 
ready to have begun, it is one o'clock and 
luncheon time. An _ hour later, Mrs. 
Mackay and her assistants are back at 
their desks and ready to devote the after- 
noon to tying up the loose threads of the 
morning. Almost immediately the visitors 
who have secured appointments begin to 
arrive in orderly succession. A well-known 
suffragist comes to tell Mrs. Mackay of 
some fresh plotting among the “ antis, 
and to ask her if she doesn’t feel that she 
could, well, make just the least bit of a 
publie attack upon them. To which Mrs. 
Mackay replies that she couldn't conceiv- 
ably do anything of the sort; that any- 
thing that she could say would be too 
violent for civilized ears. But 
an hour is gone. And 
ing the newspaper man who Is getting up a 
statistical “ story,’ and who is to be help- 
ed out by Mrs. Mackay, on condition that 
he doesn’t reproduce what she may say in 
an “interview.” And next comes a young 
society woman who has undergone a men- 
tal experience that 1s not so uncommon 
nowadays and who has come, fairly trem- 
bling, to tell of it. Her life has suddenly 
frivolous to her; and she has 
reading of what the 


already 
outside is) wait- 


seemed so 
been so stirred about 
Englishwomen have done; and she is ready 
to give money, but that 1s not 
and can't she be set at doing something? 
She has, of course, an uneasy idea that she 
would like to get arrested; but is finally 
persuaded to merge her new enthusiasm in 
a softer task. 

By this time the letters dictated in the 
morning have been typewritten and sent 
away: telegrams and telephones answered ; 
demands from the newspapers met, and 
the discovery made that there were fifty 
more things that ought to have been done 
to-day but that there isn’t any further 
time for. But there’s to-morrow to devote 
to them, and the next day, which will be 
just as busy, and so on and on, until soon- 
er or later the Result of all this labor 
shall begin triumphantly to loom before 
the workers. 


enough 








THE VALUE OF WRITTEN MENUS 


By Sarah Sanborn 


method of planning our 
meals has turned 
drudgery into a pastime, 
‘and the friends whom | 


the system are as en- 
=, thusiastic about it as lL. 
Monday | make out the dinner menus 
for the entire week, writing them in a 
blank book and putting an extra sheet and 
a piece of carbon paper beneath the page; 
this duplicate copy is then given each 
morning to my maid. Of course my 
week’s plan is not a rigid, unelastie affair; 
unexpected guests, involving jinanticipated 
dinner-parties, are provided tor when the 
occasion arises. For luncheon | usually 
count on the left-oversy from the night be- 
fore, and when insuflicient the 
menu is rearranged before giving the sheet 
tor the day to the cook. 

This method as it has worked out in our 
family has so many advantages that it 





PS aa 
25 is te 


these are 


seems worth while to enumerate them. 

Planning meals is no longer a wearisome 
task as it is when left till the last moment, 
when the housekeeper wails, * What shall 
we have for dinner?” to a family usually 
unresponsive. Like all other tasks, if 
squarely met and intelligently dealt with, 
it loses its terrors. but hurriedly or 
thoughtlessly done. it becomes a bugbear. 
I have a friend—not yet converted to the 
method—who declares she always wakes 
with the feeling that some horror is hang- 
ing over her and then gradually realizes 
that it is only the eternal food question, 
as she begins to wonder dismally, * What 
shall we eat to-day?” 

It conduces greatly to tranquillity in the 
kitchen. In large establishments. where 
there are many servants. of course the 
menu is always written and planned with 
care, but [ find it is even more necessary 
when there is a maid-of-all-work. We have 
one maid who is cook, baby’s nurse (in 
her seant leisure). laundress, and 
maid, and though we have an endless pro- 
cession of and many extras, she 
*bides with us from year to year, chiefly. 
| think, because the work is systematized 
and because the written. carefully plan- 
ned and balanced menu helps me in equal- 
izing her tasks and aids her in arranging 


house- 


guests 


them without hurry and confusion. She 
is able to plan her work so she can do 
things decently and in order and 
tail her tasks knows exactly 
what is expected of her. 1 
housekeeper outline a tremendous day of 
cleaning to her maid-of-all-work and then 
And make 
Her maids 


dove- 
when she 
once heard a 


open the kitchen door and add, * 
a snow pudding for luncheon.” 
are transients 

We always have for our meals exactly 
what [ order, with no discrepancies between 
my mental vision of the and the 
served With written menus the 
maid can never say: “ You didn’t say we'd 
that.” or, “Ll thought you wanted 
French dressing, not mayonnaise.” 

For our own satisfaction | keep a guest 
book (just a list of names and dates. not 
an album in which departing and despair- 
attempt clever inserip 
tions), and when we are having a dinner 
party [I have only to refer to my menu 
for the day on which Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
dined with us last to be sure that | am 
not setting before them practically the 
same things as when they dined with us 
before, for we housekeepers all have our 
favorite “company” dishes, bur 
prefer not to offer them to the 
guests many times in succession 

| give my family a much greater variety 
for it is not always safe to trust one’s 


feast 


meal 


have 


ing guests must 


would 
same 


impression as to the length of time since 
the dessert was custards. for instance 

I find that written menus planned for 
a week help very much in decreasing the 
bills. tf you treat yourself and your guest 
one day to mushrooms and artichokes and 
expensive ices, you can remember, as you 
write the order for the next day. to even 
up with your own favorite economical! 
dishes. 

A well-balanced menu, which is more 
easily secured with items down in black 
and white, contributes much to the 
health of the family—to father’s energy, 
mother’s serenity, and the children’s rosy 
cheeks. 

Is such a simple system not worth while 
if it conduces to economy of time, effort. 
nervous force, and money, and contributes 
to the health, happiness, and peace of 
mind of the entire household? 
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} man in the early Church, 
Wa has remarked in_ his 
Sfamous Confessions, 
that men explore distant 
lands, climb lofty moun- 
tains, and face terrible 
dangers in tneir search for new knowledge, 
whereas if they would quietly stay at 
home and look into their own souls they 
would behold marvels greater than any 
the material universe has to offer. Now, 
among all the wonders of our inner life, 
one of the greatest is that aspect of the 
living self to which we give the name— 
Will. My purpose in the present paper 
is, however, not to enter upon the pro- 
found problems which the world suggests, 
but rather to show the value of the will 
in the conduct of life and to poiat out how 
it can be strengthened and made able to 
suffer and to do. 

Modern students of mind no longer ac- 
cept the old idea that we are all machines 
whose primary activity is that of grind- 
ing out thoughts or ideas, now and again 
interrupted by emotional crises or bursts 
They are coming to hold 
that the primary characteristic of the 
soul is will, beginning, it may be, with 
the blind impulse in the animal, and end- 
ing with intelligent and rational action in 
man. The facts of observation go to prove 
the truth of this view. It is not our 
r of thought or our power of feeling 
which decides our moral worth; it is 
what effort we can make. ‘“ He who can 
make none,” says Professor James, “* is but 
w Shadow. He who can make much is a 
hero.” 

Without the 
would spend our 


of will-energy. 


power 


exercise of the will we 
lives as in a dream. 
Nay, more; we could not even think or 
feel in a truly human way. Without the 
exercise of will there can be no self-con- 
trol, no happiness, no influence over our 
fellows. Christ never uttered a profound- 
er saying than when He said, “If any 
man willeth to do His will he shall know of 
the teaching whether it be of God.” This 
does not mean that the willing of right 
action will give a solution of all specula- 
tive problems; but it does mean that it 
will give a practical faith sufficient for 
life and work. Often have I observed 
that a firm resolve carried out with de- 
cision seatters doubts and fears and re- 
duces confused ideas to unity and order. 
If this be true, it follows that the cen- 
tral point in the development of character 
is the training of the will. 

Let us start with the conviction that all 
have a measure of will-power. Like every 
other quality of the soul, this quality 
exists in different people in different de- 
grees. Some few, like a Cesar or a Na- 
poleon, have it in overwhelming measure; 
and these conquer the world and some- 
times weep because there are no other 
worlds to conquer. In others—and they 
are not a few—will-power is so weak that 
they go through life leaving no trace be- 
hind, and the world is neither better nor 
worse for their advent. Frequently, from 
cases that have come to my knowledge, 
it must be inferred that this extreme 
weakness of the will is the result of a bad 
early education. 

Wise teachers will remember that their 
main function is not to crowd the 
growing brain with facts, but to edu- 
eate and strengthen the will. To break 
a child’s will will end in making a bone- 
less and pithless creature, a mere cipher 
in the world. On the other hand, simply 
to make his will strong will end in mak- 
ing him a powerful devil. A sensitive 
conscience and a loving heart should go 
with a ready will. ‘The first step in the 
training of the will, as Dr. Jules Payot, 
rector of the Academy of Aix, has recently 
pointed out, is to understand the relation 
of our thoughts to our will. Ideas of 
themselves are powerless to conquer mor- 
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bid states or natural inclinations. All 
their power comes from some feeling con- 
nected with them. Take, for example, the 
woman who has fallen a victim to alcohol. 
She knows the miseries of self-indulgence, 
the depression, the discomfort, the shame, 
the humiliation, which inevitably ensue. 
When she comes to her right mind she 
says, “If I had only known, I would not 
have given way.” But as a matter of fact 
she did know, though not with that know!l- 
edge penetrated by emotion, which is the 
only knowledge that has significance for 
the will. Or take the case of a wayward, 
self-willed daughter. She has a vague im- 
pression that her conduct inflicts pain on 
her mother; but this impression does not 
come home to her. She does not know it 


with a knowledge which moves her 
emotions, else never could she be guilty 


of hurting so bitterly the heart that loves 
her so dearly. Or, to take a different il- 
lustration. A common symptom of nerv- 
ousness, especially among women, is the 
fear of being alone. This is a morbidity 
which has distinct physiological effects. 
With its onset the heart beginy to beat 
more quickly, the blood rushes to the head, 
perspiration breaks upon the body, and 
the mind is flung into turmoil and tumult. 
The sufferer’s intelligence is often quite 
clear and recognizes the absurdity of the 
dread, yet she cannot shake it off. She 
resolves again and again to triumph over 
it, but again and again her resolution is 
vanquished. How, then, is she to be de- 
livered from this enslaving obsession? No 
doubt, much may be done by attention to 
bodily health, diet, sleep, exercise, oc- 
cupation, ete. Yet it must be admitted 
that in many cases these forces are power- 
less to relieve. What such a sufferer needs 
is the creation of an emotion stronger 
than the emotion which is causing the mis- 
chief. This uplifting and saving emotion 
may spring up in different ways in dif- 
ferent individuals. To some it will be 
made possible through a sense of duty; 
to others, through the love of husband 
or child or sister or friend; to others, 


again, through the thought of the Divine 
Presence, which is not a mere abstract 


notion of Deity, but a feeling realization of 
a living Power who holds and sustains, 
who is “ closer to us than breathing, near- 
er than hands or feet.” 

The centre of the will is the power of 
attention. And this power is like every- 
thing else in the world worth having—a 
thing to be won in the sweat of our brows. 
People fancy that they are the rulers of 
their own minds, that they can think what 
they please, when they please, and as long 
as they please. But can they? Not a 
bit of it. Our thoughts have, strange to 
say, a kind of will of their own. The 
mind works on without asking our leave, 
often without our help; and, stranger 
still, without our knowledge. We can see 
that this is true in dreams. While we 
sleep the mind works with inconceivable 
rapidity. In a few seconds a drama re- 
quiring years for its development is un- 
folded before our eyes. We do not direct 
the acting nor set the mystic stage on 
which the puppets of imagination play 
their part; for we are asleep. But this 
sort of thing happens even when we are 
awake. We do not always control our 
thoughts. We are borne this way and that 
by stray suggestions till we waken up in 
shame and humiliation that such things 
should find lodgment within us. 

There is nothing which so saps the sources 
of the will as letting our minds wander at 
their own sweet pleasure; and one of the 
most wide-spread causes of nervousness to- 
day lies in a lack of discipline and train- 
ing of attention. Hence the sovereign rule 
for the training of the will is to practise 
daily the habit of concentrated attention 
even in small matters. If we keep an 
idea in the foreground of consciousness, 
resolutely shutting out all ideas conflict- 





ing with it, it has the mysterious power of 
attracting to itself a group of kindred 
ideas and feelings which will eventually 
dominate the mind. For example, the girl 
at school will do her lessons and recita- 
tions much better—indeed, will turn study 
from being a possible boredom into being 
a delight—if she will learn to call up in 
imagination the picture of her mother’s 
or her father’s happiness when they re- 
ceive letters telling of her industry and 
success. We can achieve at times the 
most disagreeable tasks by simply holding 
firmly in our minds the thought of the 
good which may result from our efforts, 
to those in whom we are _ interested. 
Hence, one of the great instrumentalities 
for training the will is the habit of as- 
sociating agreeable feelings with the dis- 
charge of a duty which in itself may be 
disagreeable. If one has a piece of dis- 
tasteful work to do, one ought to call in 
the forces of emotion, so that they may 
help the will. These feelings will differ 
according to the character and tempera- 
ment of the person concerned. One will 
put forth tremendous efforts because of 
the feeling of superiority over circum- 
stance which the exercise of energy be- 
stows. Another will have the feeling of 
self-esteem and self-respect arising from 
the consciousness of having performed a 
duty. <A third will find a rich reward in 
the joy of making others happy and con- 
tented. 

Here, for example, is a nervous wom- 
an, a victim of the fatigues and de- 
pressions and discouragements of nervous- 
But day by day she summons her 
energies afresh and fights her weakness 
inch by inch. She does not talk much 
about her miseries. In Carlyle’s phrase, 
she “ consumes her own smoke.” She con- 
strains the shrinking body to necessary 
activity and forces the mind to turn aside 
from all that is weakening and mischief- 
producing, to thoughts and feelings that 
inspire and uplift. Every man and wom- 
an who knows her, honors her for her 
brave fight. And the consciousness that 
she is, so to say, upheld by the esteem and 
good-will of all about her, should be it- 
self a powerful incentive to help her in 
her darkest hours of struggle. One of the 
saddest features in nervous troubles is the 
want of sympathy and insight on the part 
of those related to the sufferer. Too oft- 
en the irritability, the vacillation, the 
seeming perversity, the doubts, the inde- 
cision, the lack of mental strength to face 
a definite situation, symptomatic of nerv- 
ous weakness, provoke in friends not 
sympathy, but opposition and bitter revil- 
ing. 

Of course, this attitude toward the 
victim of nerves is the result of profound 
ignorance, and can be altered only by 
knowledge of what nervous disorders really 
are and of the diminished responsibility 
attached to those afflicted by them, and by 
a further knowledge ot the evil results to 
the nervous sufferer from an unsympathet- 
ic attitude of those about him. But, on 
the other hand, I would emphasize the fact 
that nervous sufferers can do a great deal 
to save themselves from much domestic 
unpleasantness. They should never speak 
of their troubles except to those, hixe the 
physician or the clergyman, who have 
made a special study of them. And to 
those they can speak freely. They should 
also remember that if their friends only 
knew more, they would act more kindly, 
and thus they ‘should allow the unkind 
and the unsympathetic the excuse which 
ignorance always merits. By the culti- 
vation of a stoical attitude toward the lit- 
tle stings and pricks of environment, the 
nervous sufferer .s contributing in no 
small degree to his ultimate recovery. 

In language more mystica! than I can 
command, the significance of the will has 
been summed up by Mrs. Alice Sprague in 
her charming little volume, My Two Gar- 
dens: 

“In our will we have the strong deep 
root which penetrates into the spiritual 
world. It is the essence of our being, the 
basis of our individuality. Through it up- 
ward may flow love, that power which, if 
turned back upon ourselves, blights our 
spiritual flowers, but permitted free ex- 


ness. 


pression flushes our being with bloom and 
becomes the great nourisher of all our 
energies.” 
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E quality of remoteness 
s and picturesqueness, like 
m the sense of time, is not 
f to be gauged upon a basis 
of mathematical calcula- 
tion. Days and_ hours 





if time, viewed in retrospect. In the same 
way a thing seems what we call pic- 
turesque in proportion as it differs from 
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in the majority of Breton costumes, are 
of primary colors—orange, red, yellow, 
and gold predominating. They are called 
Bigaudens from their odd head-dresses. 
The majority of the people of Pont 
PAbbé are squat and swarthy and with- 
out beauty, although they have inevitably 
an exotic picturesqueness; but some of 
the women are extraordinarily beautiful. 
The Bigauden coif is not only bizarre 
and gorgeous, there is something archaic 























THE PICTURESQUE PEOPLE OF PONT L’ABBE 


our own customs and environment. For 
this reason Brittany, although little more 
than a day’s journey from Paris, is in 
its essence more remote than many places 
thousands of miles away. 

Setting aside always those parts of 
Brittany on the coasts that have become 
fashionable resorts, like Dinard and St. 
Malo, and have necessarily lost much of 
their Breton flavor, Brittany seems to 
the modern consciousness like a journey 
into a far country. The Breton still 
speaks of himself as a Breton, not as a 
Frenchman. The older people speak 
jreton exclusively among themselves; 
books and post-cards are still printed in 
Breton; and, also—and | have found 
that many people familiar with France, 
and superficially familiar with Brittany, 
are unacquainted with this fact—there are 
remote districts where French is not 
spoken at all. Yet it is five centuries 
since the marriage of Anne of Brittany 
to Charles VIII. of France united Brit- 
tany with the French possessions. 

Of all the quaint primitive places in 
this conservative corner of France no 
place ems to have more of this quality 
of remoteness and strangeness than Pont 
Abbé, on the peninsula of Pennmarch, 
near the southwestern coast. There is a 
sense of mystery about the people. No 
one knows how they came there, or what 
strain of blood is in their veins. There 
is a distinct Mongolian suggestion about 
them, and it seems not without the realm 
of possibility that they should be the 
descendants of that fragment of Basque 
emigration that touched the southern 
shores of France. Of whatever origin they 
may be—and there are several hypotheses 
—they seem to have little in common with 
the other Bretons, although their dialect 
is said not to differ more fundamentally 
from the speech of other Bretons than the 
dialect of any one province differs from 
that of another. But the whole type 
is utterly different from that of the 
people of any other part of Brittany, 
and they are said to be disliked . by 
the other Bretons. The colors of their 
costumes, instead of running the gamut 
of dull blues, greens, and pinks, as 


about it. It does not look unlike the 
head-dress seen in the pictures of the an- 
cient Gauls. The cap of velvet embroid- 
ered in vivid colors is tight-fitting. Over 
it the hair, stiffened with some cosmetic, 
is drawn up with the smoothness of 
varnished wood. Above the forehead is a 
curious little erect fold of orange-colored 
linen embroidered with white. Sometimes 
white linen is used, and from each side of 
the cap hang wide streamers of orange or 
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broidered with orange and yellow embroid- 
ery or braid, and trimmed with cut see- 
tions of velvet. The men’s costumes dis- 
play the same colors and are only a trifle 
less vivid in effect. Their coats are also 
embroidered, and their wide black beaver 
hats have a black velvet band. A Pont 
Abbé baby is as bizarre a bit of color 
as one could hope to find. 

In spite of the nearness of Brittany to 
the relative prosaiecness of modern Paris, 
the people in most districts have retained 
their costume unmodified for centuries. 
Often one may see costumes of: genuine 
antiquity descended from a grandmother 
or great-grandmother at the pardons. The 
exact differences may be studied in the 
little local museum of Quimper. But one 
fears from the signs that the costume is 
beginning to disappear, and in another 
fifty years may have entirely vanished. 
The outside world presses more and 
more closely aow in every secluded corner 
of the earth, and the modern spirit, tend- 
ing to reduce everything to a surface same- 
ness, is at work in Brittany as everywhere. 

But in Pont VAbbé one sees little 
modern costume, or modern modification 
of costume, even on the children. The 
féte dress is supposed to last for a life- 
time and even longer, and the materials 
are of the best the peasant can afford. 
This wonderful gown is not on exhibition 
every Sunday. It is reserved tor weddings, 
fétes, and for the pardon, which is, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary religious 
spectacle to be seen in Europe to-day, a 
survival of an almost medieval faith and 
piety. At a large pardon at some popular 
shrine, where the peasants come from all 
parts of Brittany, the Pont l’Abbé costume 
stands out from the black and white and 
soft subdued hues of the other costumes, 
a vivid spot of color. A local pardon 
presents a veritable riot of Oriental color. 
It might almost seem like some strange 
masquerade were it not for the grave de- 
meanor of the pilgrims. 

The wedding procession, dancing in the 
street to the music of the biniou and fife, 
is another sight that seems to carry one 
far back into another age. And in Pont 
VAbbé the dancing is especially beautiful. 
It is the custom to dance all day and well 
into the night, upon the occasion of a wed- 
ding. The wedding-party dances on the 
road on the way from the church to the 
Mairie for the civil marriage, before the 




















A PONT L’ABBE BABY IS A BIZARRE BIT OF COLOR 


scarlet ribbon. The wide skirt is black, 
but under it one or two skirts of orange 
or yellow are worn, slightly longer than 
the black outside skirt, so that they have 
the effect of a gay-colored band. All the 
skirts are extremely full, so that a wide 
artificial look, as in the gowns of the 
Velasquez period, is given to the figure. 
A gay-colored apron is worn, and the 
short black cloth bodice is heavily em- 


bride’s house, then all about the town 
and before each little buvet with a green 
branch over the door, which signifies that 
cider may be obtained -vithin at the end 
of the dance. As the Pont l’Abbé woman 
revolves in the peculiar rhythms and turns 
of these antique dances, flashes of her 
yellow . or orange underskirt are re- 
vealed, but her face remains grave. It is 
the Breton etiquette. 
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N the cool of fall, winter, and 
| early spring the open fire is the cen- 
tre of the home. One might almost call 
it the heart of the house, since it 
suredly gives life, warmth, and an atmos- 
phere of hospitality to it which it would 


days 


as- 


and comfortable cozy chairs, and no secret 
is safe. 

Many of us, who live in rented houses 
and apartments, are obliged to fasten 
our eyes firmly upon the fire and keep 
its charms constantly in our minds at its 

off seasons to be able to 











forget the atrocities in the 
way of imitation marble 
and gingerbread work man- 
tels that surround them. In 
the Colonial days the beauty 
of the room was concen- 
trated in the fireplace and 
its over-mantel. he archi- 


tects appreciated its im- 
portance and their oppor- 
tunities. During the fol- 





lowing generations the ugli- 
ness of a room was concen- 
trated in the same place: 
over - ornamentation, poor 
proportions, a surprising 
combination of all the worst 
possible characteristics. 
Alas! many, all too many, 








A COLONIAL FIREPLACE 


otherwise lack. What is drearier than an 
empty grate on a cold day? The home 
welcome seems to be gone and everybody 
away when the fire is not sparkling and 
snapping in its accustomed place, weleom- 
ing all who enter, and inviting them to 


of these monuments to bad 

taste are still with us, over- 

powering otherwise harmless 

rooms. Fortunately some of them can 
be taken apart and the most objectionable 
upper parts removed, and others can be 
painted like the woodwork to make them 
as inconspicuous as possible. 
We have a few valuable 


lessons to 























A SIMPLE CORNER FIREPLACE 


bide a while before its cheering warmth. 
It is irritating at times; it will smoke 
or it will refuse to burn, but its very 
wilfulness makes it dear to our hearts. 
It seems a living, breathing member of 
the household, ready with its comfort and 


cheer, but requiring a cher- 


learn even to-day, in building, when we 
are supposed to have had our eyes open- 
ed. We forget at times the all-important 


point that the mantel is a part of 
the woodwork of the room, not an in- 
dependent piece of furniture to be se- 





and a tactful un- 
derstanding touch to keep 
it in a _ pleasant, jolly 
humor. Those who can not 
by any chance have this 
agreeable companion are ex- 


ishing eye 


cusable for claiming an 
optimistic preference for 
steam and furnaces. We 


can congratulate them upon 
their philosophy, and at the 
time put up with 
inconveniences if 
rather than part 
cheery blaze. We 
will accept the steam and 
the furnace too, with no 
lack of appreciation for 


same 
numerous 
need be, 

with our 














their comforting reliability 
on a bitter zero day, but 
let him who will draw his 
chair up for a heart talk with his nearest 


and dearest before a forbidding steam 
radiator. They will never open their 


hearts to their full extent until they seek 
the seductive influence of the blazing 
wood fire, Combine that with low lights 


A VERY DIGNIFIED OVER-MANTEL 


lected purely upon its own merits without 
reference to the style or color of the in- 
terior finish, also without thought for the 
size and proportions of the room. It is 
as much the architect’s business to select 
for you, and with you, mantels that will 
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form a harmonious part of his architec- 
tural scheme as it is for him to decide 
upon an appropriate front door for your 
house. 

The majority of our country houses 
now are Colonial in style, and we can have 
some of the simple dignified Colonial man- 
tels that added so much to the beauty 
of our great-grandmothers’ houses. We 
can get as beautiful ones to-day as they 
had then, with the plain over - mantel 
panels, the simple pilasters at the sides, 
and the perfect lines. Beware of orna- 
mentation and over-mantels unless your 
architect is with you, or you know your 
taste to be unquestionable. Keep to the 
simple lines and be sure that the propor- 
tions are correct. Moreover, do not yield 
to dulcet whispers concerning the at- 
tractions of brightly colored, highly glazed 
tiles. Dull, softly colored tiles harmon- 
izing with the wall tones are very beau- 
tiful, but those with a high glaze are to 
be eschewed. Bricks are always a safe 
compromise. The color is seldom inhar- 
monious. The tombstone effects of solid 
tiles rising from floor to ceiling bring up 
ghastly memories of German tile stoves. 
Some of the solid brick and tile fireplaces, 
built on simple lines reaching only to the 
shelf, instead of above it, and made of tiles 
or bricks that harmonize with the room 
are very good, while those made of stone 
are beautiful if the character of the rooms 
in which they are placed warrants their 


use. They are most appropriate in large 
rooms with dark woodwork and beamed 


ceilings, and may be made wonderfully 
effective if the proportions are carefully 
considered. 

A fondness for over-ornamentation is 
too frequently indulged in in the selection 
of andirons and fire-sets. The dealers love 
to tempt the unwary along that path. 
Don’t let them persuade you that elaborate 
wrought-iron fire-sets a1. appropriate for 
simple Colonial fireplaces. Wrought iron 
is appropriate only for massive fire- 
places, and the simpler the lines the bet- 
ter, without decoration or ornament. 
They harmonize with stone fireplaces and 
sometimes with brick fireplaces. There 
is nothing more beautiful and appropriate 


for Colonial mantels of white wood with 
either tile or brick facing than the old 


Colonial brass fire-sets and andirons, with 
either the ball, acorn, or simple tops. 
They should be firm, solid, of good propor- 
tions and of a size in proportion to the 


fire-openings. The finish may be either 
bright or dull, with a yellow, brown, or 


green tone, matching any other brass that 
may be used in the room. The antique 
finish with the green tone is now the 
favorite. The entire set would include 
andirons, fender, shovel, poker, tongs, and 
brush with stand, and either a coal-scut- 
tle or wood-box with or without a screen. 
When one wishes to burn coal in a fire- 
place made for wood, it is pessible to use 
a coal-basket and still retain the andirons. 
He who builds a fireplace without con- 
sulting an expert in regard to the rela- 
tive sizes of the front opening and the 
flue, the depth of the opening, and the con- 
struction of the flue itself, is preparing 
future trouble for himself. Those who 
are struggling with the results of the ill- 
advised work of others could give him 
much valuable advice. A huge front open- 
ing does not necessarily make a success- 
ful fireplace. It is entirely a question of 
proportions and flue construction, and con- 
sequently a subject demanding the advice 
and direction of one dependent upon ac- 
curate scientific knowledge rather than 
blundering guess-work and experiment. 


Why it is that architects, builders, and 
masons can make so many kinds of 
blunders in building fireplaces in new 


houses, when the conditions are known and 
fixed, it is impossible to comprehend, since 
there are certain fixed rules about pro- 
portions and construction. It is not so 
difficult to understand the havoc that may 
be wrought with the draught of an old fire- 
place when tall buildings are erected near- 
by, acting as buffers to send the smoke 
back whence it came. Some of the fire- 
places in old houses were built with very 
crooked flues and with many fireplaces on 
the same flue, encouraging the smoke to 


come back, not only into one room, but 
into many. There are ways of surmount- 


ing these difficulties, mysterious and awful 
though they may seem to the uninitated. 
Chimneys may be built up higher, venti- 
lators may be added at the top to en- 
courage the draught, and tin pipes may 
be placed inside to concentrate it; open- 
ings may be deepened or widened, or flues 
almost entirely reconstructed, but it re- 
quires some one who knows his business 
to do it, not a guesser or an experimenter. 
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It is made entirely without 
the chalk or clay filling used 
in ordinary shades. 

It doesn’t wrinkle or bag, 
doesn’t let through the light 
in streaks and spots. It wears 
so much better. 
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The Sanitary Dishwasher 
FOR FAMILY USE 


Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the most 
delicate china, glassware, silverware—in 3 
to 5 minutes. Cleanses and sterilizes dishes 
with scalding soapsuds and rinses them, 
completely removing all traces of food, 
grease, etc. lands do not touch water. 
Saves labor, time, towels, breakage. All 
metal—compact, strong—lasts a lifetime. 

Write for Free Trial Offer 
and escape the drudgery of dishwashing, 
as hundreds of women have; read their 
letters in our booklet. Write today. 


National Machine & Stamping Co, 
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Mrs. James Gordon Balderston to Mrs. 
Lapham Shepherd. 

My pear Mrs. SHepuerp.—Will you 
parden me for this base encroachment on 
your time? Busy women are the only 
ones who ever have any time, so the rest 
of the world is forced to steal from 
them. A _ really charming woman, a 
Miss Alexandrine Ramsay, who has lived 
for years in Italy, is anxious to give 
a series of lectures on Dante. I am sure 
they will be interesting, for she can put 
so much local color into them, and IL 
understand she is a tiuent Italian scholar. 
Her uncle was the English consul! in Flor- 
ence or Naples—I don’t remember which— 
so she has had unusual opportunities for 
study, and her grandfather was Dr. Alex- 
ander Ramsay, who wrote a history of 
the Hebrides. Unfortunately, her voice is 
not very strong, so she would be heard to 
best advantage in a drawing-room. I am 
wondering whether you would like to lend 
yours, which is so beautiful, or whether 
you could put Miss Ramsay in touch with 
the Century Club, or the Baldwin School. 
You will find her attractive, I am sure. 
The Penhursts knew her well in Munich, 
and have given her a letter to me. 

Pray ailow me to congratulate you on 
your new honors as a grandmother. IL 
trust that both your daughter and the 
baby are well. 

Very sincerely yours, 
IRENE BALDERSTON. 

I forgot to tell you that Miss Ramsay’s 
lectures are on Dante, the Lover; Dante, 
the Poet; Dante, the Patriot; Dante, the 
Reformer. I. B. 


Mrs. Lapham Shepherd to Mrs. Wil- 
fred Ward Hamilton. 

DeaR Mrs. Hamitton,— Mrs. James 
Balderston has asked me to do what I can 
for a Miss Alexandrine Ramsay (grand- 
daughter of the historian), who wants to 
give four lectures on Dante, in Philadel- 
phia. She has chopped him up into poet, 
prophet, lover, ete. I cannot have any 
lectures or readings in my house this win- 
ter. Jane is still far from strong, and 
we shall probably go South after Christ- 
mas. Please don’t let me put any burden 
on your shoulders, but if Dr. Hamilton 
could persuade those nice Quakers at 
Swarthmore College that there is nothing 
so educational as a course of Dante, it 
would be the best possible opening for 
Miss Ramsay. Mrs. Balderston seems to 
think her voice would not carry in a 
large room, but as students never listen 
to anybody, this would make very little 
difference. Isn’t there a preparatory school 
at Swarthmore which needs to know about 
Dante? Or would there be any chance at 
all at Miss lrington’s? 

Miss Ramsay has been to see me, and 
I feel sorry for the girl. Her uncle was 
the English consul at Milan, and the 
poor thing loved Italy (who doesn’t’), and 
hated to leave it. I wish she could es- 
tablish herseif as a lecturer, though there 
is nothing I detest more than lectures. 

I missed you sorely at the meeting of 
the Aubrey Home house committee yes- 
terday. Harriet Maline and Mrs. Percy 
Brown had a battle royal over the lay- 
ing of the new water-pipes, and over my 
prostrate body. I wish Harriet would 
resign. She is the only creature I have 
ever known, except the Bates’s parrot 
and my present cook, who is perpetually 
out of temper. If she were not my hus- 
band’s stepmother’s niece, I am sure IL 
could stand up to her better. 

Cordially yours, 
ALIcE LEIGH SHEPHERD. 


Mrs. Hamilton to Miss Amy Wray. 

Dear Amy,—You know Margaret Iring- 
ton better than I do. Do you think she 
would like to have a course of Dante in 
her school this winter? A very clever and 
charming woman, a Miss Alexandrine 
Ramsay, has four lectures on the poet 
which she is anxious to give before schools 
or clubs, or—if she can—in private 
houses. I have promised Mrs. Shepherd 
to do anything in my power to help her. 
It occurred to me that the Contemporary 
Club might like to have one of the lec- 
tures, and you are on the committee. That 
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would be the making of Miss Ramsay, if 
only she could be heard in that huge 
Clover-room. I understand she has a 
pleasant cultivated voice, but is not ac- 
customed to public speaking. Her grand- 
father wrote a history of England and 
I have a vague impression that I studied 
it at school. It would be a real kindness 
to give Miss Ramsay a start, and | know 
you do not begrudge trouble in a good 
eause. You did such wonders for Miss 
Breitenbach last winter. 
Affectionately yours, 
HANNAH GALE HAMILTON. 


Miss Wray to Mrs. J. Lockwood Smith. 

Dear ANN,—I have been requested by 
Hannah Hamilton—may Heaven forgive 
her!—to find lecture engagements for a 
Miss Ramsay, Miss Alexandrine Ramsay, 
who wants to tell the American public 
what she knows about Dante. Why a 
Scotchwoman should be turned loose in 
the Inferno, I cannot say; but it seems 
her father or her grandfather wrote school- 
books, and she is carrying on the educa- 
tional traditions of the family. Hannah 
made the unholy suggestion that she 
should speak at the Contemporary Club, 
and offered as an inducement the fact 
that she couldn’t be heard in so large a 
room. But we are supposed to discuss 
topics of the day. Dante has no bearing 
on the tariff or aerial navigation; but he 
is brimming over with ethies, and it is the 
duty of your precious Ethical Society to 
grapple with him exhaustively. I always 
wondered what took you to that strange 
substitute for church; but now I see in 
it the hand of Providence pointing the way 
to Miss Ramsay’s lecture-field. Please 
persuade your fellow Ethicals that four 
lectures on Dante will be what Alice Hunt 
ealls an “ uplift.” 

I feel as if I must tind some opening for 
Hannah's protégée, because she helped me 
with Friiulein Breitenbach’s concert last 
winter—a circumstance she does not light- 
ly permit me to forget. Did I say, “ May 
Heaven forgive her” for saddling me with 
this Scotch schoolmaster’s daughter? Well, 
I take back that devout supplication. 
May jackals sit on her grandmother's 
grave! Meantime here is Miss Ramsay to 
be provided for. if your Ethicals (dis- 
regarding their duty) will have none of 
her, please think up somebody with a 
taste for serious study, and point out that 
Dante, elucidated by a Scotehwoman, will 
probably be as serious as anything that 
has visited us since the yellow-fever. 

If you want one of Grisette’s kittens, 
there are still two left. The handsomest 
of all has gone to live in regal splendor 
at the Brunton’s, and I have promised an- 
other to our waitress. Such are the vicis- 
situdes of life. Ever yours, 

VioteT Wray. 


Mrs. J. Lockwood Smith to Mrs. James 
Gordon Balderston. 

Dear Mrs. BALpERSTON,—I want to en- 
list your interest in a clever young 
Scotchwoman, a Miss Alexandrine Ram- 
say, who hopes to give four lectures on 
Dante, in Philadelphia this winter. Her 
father was an eminent teacher in his day, 
and I understand she is thoroughly equip- 
ped for her work. Heaven knows I wish 
fewer lecturers would cross the sea to en- 
lighten our ignorance, and so will you 
when you get this letter; but I remember 
with what enthusiasm you talked about 
Italy and Dante at Brown’s Mills last 
spring, and hope your ardor is still un- 
abated. The Century Club seems to me the 
best possible field fer Miss Ramsay. Do you 
know who are on the lecture committee, 
and do you think it is not too late in the 
season to apply? Of course there are al- 
ways the schools. Dear Mrs. Balderston, 
I should feel more shame in troubling 
you, did I not know how capable you are, 
and how much weight your word carries. 
Violet Wray and Mrs. Wilfred Hamilton 
are tremendously interested in Miss Ram- 
say. May I tell Violet to send her to 
you, so that you can see for yourself what 
she is like? Please be quite frank in say- 
ing yes or no, and believe me always, 

Yours very cordially, 
Ann HAZELTON SMITH. 
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How to Destroy or Preserve Silverware 


Plan No. 1. Wash daily with soapy hot water (which can- 
not remove tarnish). 
(the hard rubbing needed to remove the accumulated tarnish 
¢y will wear away a considerable portion of the silver). The 
general results are: 
two weeks and gets worn out long before it should. 

Plan No. 2. 
weekly) with WRIGHT’S SILVER CREAM. This 


WRIGHT oe 
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Polish the silver only twice a year 


The silver looks bright for about 


Clean daily (or at the utmost 


will absolutely 
keep the sil 
ver looking 
as though it 
were brand 
new and will 
a a ae add years to 
its wear. 





Wright’s Silver Cream will retain the rich, full lustre of newness on silver and do it 


with amazingly little work. 


for use, convenient and reliable. 


It makes the care of silver a pastime instead of drudgery. 
It is non-gritty, non-acid, cannot injure the hands or the silver in any 
Good for gold, cut-glass, marble, etc. 


way. It is re ady 


ASK YOUR DEALER, BUT INSIST ON GETTING THE GENUINE WRIGHT’S SILVER CREAM 


Write for asample jar and a book “How to Care for Silverware. 


" Seven thousand jewelers, 


grocers and druggists carry WRIGHT'S SILVER CREAM. 25c and 50c ajar. 


J. A. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 90 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 








“Bonnie Boy” and a 
Beautiful Cart 


Fifty peor designs of Children's 
Carts to choose from in our famous 
‘Tony Pony Line. Carts positively 
cannot tip over. Thoroughbred Shet- 
land, city broken, gentle and per- 
fectly safe, comes with the cart. We 
furnish outfit complete—pony, har- 

ss and cart. Write today for il- 
lustrated Catalog “ B,” Guana entire line, 
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For ashes or garbage 


Stands hard knocks. Fire and rust proof. 
Looks neat. Will not leak. Clean and sanitary. 


Here are the reasons why. 


One piece lid—fitting over outside edge—no rain 
gets in—mno odors get Out. ..........0sceeeeceeeeeeeeenenee 
Heavy steel bands—riveted, not soldered........+-++ 
Two inch corrugations—greatest strength........... 
One-piece body—no wooden strips—no braces.. 
One-piece bottom, resting on rim, tested to hold water 
corrugated galvanized steel cans and pails 
are made in three sizes each. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, we will, direct. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 5, 2118-24 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 
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exercise and 
physical training for 
fA girls are becoming so 
# universal that the girl of 
to-day who is not athletic 
is looked upon by her 
companions as being not 
strictly up-to-date, and is urged to “ go 
’ for some outdoor sport. 
"Field hockey is the newest 
version for girls and women, and is fast 
growing in popularity in the East, not 
only among teams playing in boarding- 
schools and colleges, but with those 


sSUTDOOR 





athletie di- 


also 
playing in day schools and country clubs. 

Philadelphia leads in the number of 
country clubs playing, owing to the fact 
that the suburbs of this city are quite ac- 
and most of them support hockey 
the enthusiasm is, 


cessible, 
teams, 
perhaps, greater here than in other cities. 


consequently 


Field hockey is an English game, and 
was introduced into American colleges by 
Constance M. K. Applebee in 1901. Dur- 


ing its incipiency, Miss Applebee taught 
one thousand girls to play the game in 
two months, Radcliffe, Vassar, Smith, Wel- 
and Bryn Mawr availing them- 
selves of the privilege. 

Earlier than this date, however, some 
of the country clubs had started the 
game, though they were scarcely able to 
get twenty-two girls who were willing to 
try. Its growth has been steady and vigor- 
ous, until now, one club has a membership 
girls in other 


lesley, 


of over seventy-five, and 
clubs clamor for positions on the team. 
Hockey is played on a level stretch of 


ground, a hundred yards long, and fifty 
yards wide. ‘There are eleven players on 
a side—five forwards, three hali-backs, two 


full-backs, and a goaler. If they are well 
trained the game is very pretty to watch, 
even though the finer points are not un- 
derstood. Each team playing affects a cos- 
tume generally representing the colors of 
its elub; wearing bright-red skirts 
and white negligée shirts, others appear- 
ing in dark-green skirts and white jump- 


some 


ers. 

Can you picture twenty-two robust girls 
thus togged playing with vim and dash 
thirty-five-minute halves on a glorious fall 
afternoon; and best of all, can you 
imagine, in a small degree at least, what 
«n exhilarated state possesses them at the 
a thrilling contest? 
hockey 


end of 


In Philadelphia, and Applebee 
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two match games a week, the season run- 
ning from the latter part of September to 
the middle of December. 

This put field hockey in Philadelphia on 
a firm basis, and created a greater in- 
terest in the game, so that each succeed- 
ing season these inter-club hockey match- 
es grew in favor, and the team winning 
the silver cup is “ lionized” and looked 
upon as a wonderful victor. 


lish hockey season runs from early fall 
until late spring, the big games coming 
off in March. All the provinces in Eng- 
land have. hockey teams, and the game 
there is an accepted fact. For some years 
a magazine called The Hockey Field, de- 
voted entirely to hockey, was published. 
Recently this magazine combined forces 
with golf interests and is now published 
under the title of The Hockey Field and 
The Golf Green. 

The game as played to-day is the result 


of evolutionary process, for as 


1200 the French peasants played field 
hockey. One entire village would play 
against another. Men were the sole par- 


ticipants in these contests. 

In 1500 the peasants of Wales played 
the game, and it was not until 1877 that 
the present Prince of Wales instituted field 
hockey at Cambridge, revising the rules 
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SCORING A GOAL AT HOCKEY 


Besides the winning-cup there are two 


great events connected with inter-club 
hockey in Philadelphia—the game with 
Bryn Mawr College ’Varsity, and the 
game with New York. 


The choosing of a team, called the All- 
Philadelphia Hockey Team, to play these 
matches, is a source of great controversy 
and much discussion. When it is finally 
picked, it is supposed to represent the 
best players for the respective positions 
among the clubs in the league. 

On November 19, 1909, when this team 


went to New York to play its second 




















THE “BULLY OFF” OR START OF THE GAME 


are almost synonymous, and through her 
inspiration in the spring of 1907 it was 
decided to have inter-club hockey. In or- 
der to draw up an official schedule for 
these games, the Philadelphia branch of 
the National Field Hockey League of 
America was organized. It consisted of a 
representative from each club with Miss 
Applebee as president. 1t decided to-play 


inter-city match at the Livingston Coun- 
try Club, Staten Island, every club in 
the Philadelphia League was represented. 
The initial inter-city hockey match was 
played, December 4, 1908, at the Merion 
Cricket Club, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

A contest with England is now being 
thought of, and seems only a natural step 
in the development of the sport. The Eng- 


then, which were accepted as standards. 
and which continue as such up to the 
present time. At Cambridge, hockey holds 
as firm a place in the athletic schedule 
to-day as football or cricket. 

Ten years later the English women took 
up the game, and it became so popular 


that in 1895 the women’s hockey clubs 
united and organized the All-England 


Women’s Hockey Association. In this 
year they played their first match against 
Ireland. 
The early 
game 


Irish records make reference 
they called * Hurley,” which 
is supposed to have been hockey. In Scot- 
land the game was called “ Shinty.” 


to a 


While sailing, canoeing, tennis, golf, 
and horseback-riding have always claim- 
ed many women devottes, they are all 


sports depending entirely on one’s person- 
al efforts. Field hockey, however, brings 
each girl on the team into closer athletic 
relationship. and develops a companion- 
ship free from petty jealousies and small 
things generally. This is because 
dependent on the other, and all must work 
together for the success of the team. It 


each is 


teaches quick response, trust, and unsel- 
fishness. 

Under a competent physical trainer an 
athletic education for girls is a neces- 


sity, for it develops mind as well as mus- 
cle. When one studies or thinks deeply, 
one is necessarily self-controlled, but in 
field hockey one is absolutely relaxed, and 
in this state a keen coach will readily see 
what to develop and what to control in 
every girl who comes under her notice. 

Each girl who has enjoyed the _privi- 
lege of playing hockey at college should, 
on returning to her own town or city, 
start hockey, not only from an athletic 
standpoint, but because of the greater and 
deeper influences of the game. 

It is quite true that the older gener- 
ation still regards a girl who plays any 
kind of ball as a “tomboy,” and lacking 
in proper dignity. This idea will greatly 
handicap many of our girls, but eventual- 
ly athletics will be viewed from a_prac- 
tical standpoint, and will be sanctioned by 
every mother who holds the best and big- 
gest development of her daughter at heart. 

Field hockey seems especially adapted 
to this advancement, and should therefore 
commend itself to all far-sighted Ameri- 
can sportswomen. 
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Roughened Complexions 


are prevented or relieved by the 
application of soothing, healing 


VASELINE 


COLD CREAM 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 
Different from others in that 
its base is Vaseline, which is 
entirely mineral and cannot 
turn rancid or decompose. 


So wonderfully absorbed by 
the pores, it cleanses, heals 
and beautifies; its daily use 
insuring a clear, healthy skin. 
Se eset cae 2 coke andporeaient meas 


chest, for the treatment of all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you of the special uses for 


Coote Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline  Borated Vaseli 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “‘Vaseline’”’ Product 
18 State Street, New York 














MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
comforting and 
healing of all 
toilet pow- 


od 















Mennen’s 
Borated Tal- 
cum Toilet Pow- 
S der is as necessary 

for Mother’s baby as for 
Baby’s mother. 


It contains no starch, rice powder or 









poe irritants found in ror toilet 
rs make a larger 

; — 3 . selling po A mala Insist 
on Mennen’s. Box for 2c Stamp. 





Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 











INSURES YOUR COMPLEXION 


f you use the 


ADORA BEAUTY-CUP 


Vor Face and Neck, Arms and Redy 
*No lady who owns one of these 
wonderful little cups 
need have any fear of 
decay of her beauty.” 
The simplicity of this 
scientific system, and 
the speed with which 
it clears the complex. 
\ ion are almost beyond 
belief. A single sooth- 
dreds of ing application of the 
unsolicited ‘ittle Beauty - Cu 
produces remarkable 
testimonials. resuits. Blackheads 
in many cases are banished in a minute. Strong atmospheric 
pressure draws out all impurities of the blood and skin. 
Checks, arms, and neck are made round and firm; hollow places 
am 


$1 












Hun- 








are with wonderful rapidity, 
The nproves the circulation, bringing fresh, pure 
bloo: ihe les tlasues, thereby rebuilding them and making 


tot e 
the tlesh firm and fair. The Adora Beauty-Cup produces a beau’ iful, 
rosy, and clear complexion, and makes the skin soft and satiny. 
Pimples, blackheads, blotches, sallowness, freckles, wrinkles, 
crow's-feet, double-chin, and other blemishes will disappear. 
Features are made and kept in good condition, It alw ays kelps. 
Also recommended to gentlemen. Mailed prepaid upon receipt 


of #1. — WIKO-WORKS, Or. HENTSCHEL, Ltd. 
Dept. C, P. 0. Box 1 New York City 


Imported Veiling Ib: 


¢ We will sell a million yards of 

Parisian Veiling, in all colors, to 

introduce our Beautiful Catalogue to new customers. 
Only 1}¢ yards to each purchaser. Money will be 
refunded at once if you are not satished. 


PARIS VEILING CO., 3559 Broadway, New York 




















LTERATIONS in a house 
} recently required an ad- 
* dition on the ground-floor, 
twenty feet square. This 
was finished with a flat 
roof, and a_ balustrade 

2 three feet high with a 
wide, flat top. The ordinary windows of 
the room of the girl of the family, look- 
ing out on this roof, were replaced with 
glass doors. The roof was then fitted for 
part garden and part sittinr-room. ~ Palms, 
dwarf pines, and little box-trees were 
placed along the -sides, and flower-boxes 
on the parapet took up much of the girl’s 
time and supplied a healthy occupation. 
A hammock and a mission writing-desk, 
rugs and a few comfortable wicker chairs, 
made an inviting spot for enjoying fresh 
air and seclusion at the same time. An 
awning was adjusted for shower or sun, 
and the girl whose room opened on to this 
fascinating roof garden declared that she 
would spend her vacation at home, on con- 
dition that, when she chose, her meals 
should be served to her in her garden, and 
that otherwise her seclusion should not 
be invaded. Her common-sense mother 
agreed to the arrangement, in which she 
was more than justified by results. 






A belt ot burnt leather with change- 
purse attached is a smart and inexpen- 
sive addition to the wardrobe of a girl, 
who can design and do the work herself. 
Stencilling in color is sometimes used on 
these leather belts to match some color 
in the costume. 


A girl who goes about a good deal, and 
is frequently in demand for an out-of-town 
ball or a week-end party or other festivity, 
has entirely discarded the heavy suit-case 
once thought so necessary for such oc- 
easions. She takes rather a large hand- 
bag for the small articles, and those in- 
clude two, and sometimes three, shirt- 
waists or blouses. The evening gown and 
its accessories are packed in a large paste- 
board box, securely tied anu fitted with 
wooden handles. It is far lighter than the 
suit-case, and the contents are packed with 
less chance of injury. When the gown is 
no longer needed, the box is expressed 
home, any delay at that end of the visit 
not being of much consequence. The girl 
meantime travels comfortably with only 
one article to carry. 


The bachelor maid was depressed, things 
were not as she would have them, and her 
“doll was stuffed with sawdust!” “I 
almost believe I would marry,” she wailed, 
“if only the right sort of man should ap- 
pear.” 

“Yes,” retorted the candid friend. 
“ And your idea of the right sort of man 
is a millionaire Apollo of good habits, 
violently in love with you. Let me as- 
sure you the supply is strictly limited, 
and if a stray specimen has escaped the 
nets set for him, why should he fall in 
love with you?” 


A girl who wished to give a friend a 
pair of gloves was uncertain as to the 
color preferred. So she cut a double pair 
of gloves from heavy brown paper, pasted 
the fingers of each hand together, and in 
the opening left at the wrist of each she 
slipped a dollar bill. Needless to say that 
the recipient grasped at once the hidden 
meaning. 


A novel way of serving ice-cream for 
a garden party at an al-fresco luncheon 
is to use. tiny little flower-pots. Yes, 
truly little earthen pots, new, of course. 
They can be lined with heavy paraffin 
paper if any one chooses, but these weren’t, 
at this particular party. They were just 
boiled and dried. They were filled with 
chocolate ice-cream, and in the top of 
each was stuck a “tree.” The trees were 
little sprigs of thyme or box. The little 
pot was served on a dessert-plate, with a 
lace paper doyly for protecting the plate, 
but the doyly was quite hidden by leaves 
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of rose geranium. The effect was charm- 
ing and was much admired. 


An old powder-box of carved ivory has 
been converted into a hat-pin holder. It 
yas partly filled with curled hair, and 
covered over the top with three thicknesses 
of green Brussels net. A green ribbon to 
match was tied around the top of the box 
and finished with a bow, and the holder 
is most convenient, being roomy and not 
easily upset, while the pins are easily 
stuck in and firmly held. 

“Nellie is so generous,” said a young 
girl. “She sent Julia a great bunch of 
roses.” 

“Nellie never makes a_ present 
costs her anything,” said another girl. 

“Why, Betty, they did cost, I can tell 
you. They were long-stemmed American 
Beauties, and you know what they are at 
this season. There must have been two 
dozen.” 

Betty shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ We 
happened to be ordering some flowers for 
Nellie’s mother,” she said, “and when 1 
told Nellie about Julia, she just told the 
florist to send the roses to Julia’s address. 
She let him write her name on the card. 
She took no trouble, and her father has 
loads of money, and they have an account 
at the florist’s, anyway. Of course it was 
kind of her, but 1 insist that it cost her 
nothing.” 

“Well, she can’t help it if she’s rich,” 
said the first speaker, “but I see what 
you.mean. You say that Margie is gen- 
erous, and she’s just as rich.” 

“Yes, I do,” said Betty, heartily, “ with 
all her popularity and going about, she 
takes time to think of what people would 
like, and she will give herself no end of 
trouble to get just the right thing. Then 
she has so much sense. She never would 
have sent those long-stemmed roses to 
Julia. She would have known that there 
was nothing in the house that would hold 
them but a toilet-pitcher, and that’s where 
they are this minute.” 

“ There’s Jennie White,” said the first 
girl, thoughtfully; “she has made a lit- 
tle white shawl for Julia, and she’s awful- 
ly poor. I suppose you call that gen- 
erous.” 

“Not because she’s poor,” answered 
Betty, “ but because she loved Julia well 
enough to take the money she had saved 
for a pair of gloves, and buy the wool for 
the shawl. Her little sister told me. 
Jennie will wear her old gloves now for 
best, and mittens for every day. Besides, 
to make that shawl she had to get up an 


that 


hour earlier for a whole week, she has so 
little time at home after office hours. 
She certainly gave herself with the 


shawl. When I see Nellie’s gifts strewn 
about hit or miss, I always think of that 
line of Lowell’s, ‘The gift without the 
giver is bare.” 


Soft-finished leather with or without a 
burnt design makes an excellent cover for 
needlebooks, to be used in travelling or 
carried in a small work-bag. They can be 
rolled up snugly without harm and tied 
with a ribbon, and tucked into any small 
space. 


Fluffy little bows, almost rosettes, of 
fine tulle are again in vogue. Nothing 
lends a more becoming touch to neckwear 
for the right occasion. They are not suit- 
able for morning wear, or with shirt- 
waist suits, or with rough-and-ready 
street gowns. Bow-knots of beads strung 
on wire are worn with the tulle, especial- 
ly in the evening, though one sees them at 
luncheons and receptions. The jewellers 
make up these little bow-knots in seed- 
pearls, but for what is probably only a 
fancy of the moment, a clever girl might 
better spend her money for something else, 
and make for herself a knot of tiny wax- 
beads strung on gold wire. Small sap- 
phire-colored beads strung on silver wire 
make a charming combination with the 
white tulle, especially if worn with a hand- 


some blue gown. It is needless to say 
that the tulle should always be fresh and 
immaculate, or the effect is utterly spoiled. 


In the past generations every girl 
learned to play the piano as a matter of 
course, and four girls out of five took sing- 
ing lessons. They did not all have voices, 
but the developed throat and 
chest. In these days of clubs and public 
speaking for women generally it would 
seem as if lessons in the proper use of the 
voice would be more useful. How many 
women can make themselves heard even in 
a moderate-sized room without painful and 
evident effort? 


lessons 


For an afternoon card-party, or a late 
supper after an outing, individual chicken 
pies baked in small bowls are very much 
appreciated by young men and maidens 
alike. Bread-and-butter sandwiches, olives 
or pickles, and large cups of coffee should 
accompany the pies. A vegetable or fruit 
salad with crackers and cheese might come 
next, or just a dessert of ice-cream and cake. 


A good way to preserve any choice bit 
of colored embroidery or sampler work is 
to mount it under glass. If small it can 
be in the form of a tile for a vase. If the 
article is large enough it can be used in 
the bottom of a tray. An exquisite piece 
of French embroidery on white satin has 
been preserved in this way. It is oval in 
shape, with a design of flowers and birds, 
embroidered in color. A little open-work 
basket half concealed by the flowers is 
worked in gold thread. <A border of forget- 
me-nots frames the picture. This is cover- 
ed with plate glass and forms the bottom 
of a mahogany tray inlaid with a narrow 
band of brass. Card-board the size of the 
bottom of the tray is covered with green 
satin, and glued to the under side. The 
tray is a dainty affair, and can be used 
for many purposes. 


Some very smart hat-pins, lately seen 
and used with Panama and chip hats for 
morning wear, were made from old-fash- 
ioned sleeve-buttons. The buttons were of 
Chinese ivory as big as a silver quarter of 
a dollar. One pair was of plain ivory, 
beautifully carved, and the other pair had 
a tiny carved edge with a design of flowers 
worked out in mother-of-pearl. 


A noyel arrangement for holding the 
tape-needles, that are never to be found 
when wanted, is made of inch-wide satin 
ribbon. <A good choice is chintz—figured 
with plain satin edge. Take a quarter of 
a yard, fold once, and overhand the edges 
together. Stuff with cotton and draw up 
the open end, finishing it with a small 
rosette of baby-ribbon. Leave one long 
loop and fasten it securely for a hanger. 
Cat-stitch each side of this tiny pillow 
with heavy white silk, and run a tape- 
needle through the stitches on each side. 


Cream cheese is still one of the favorites 
for sandwiches or crispy crackers, and 
many are the combinations recommended. 
For those people who dislike the sweet 
mixtures, chopped olives or capers may be 
used to enliven the cheese. If it is to be 
served of crackers, both the eye and the 
palate may be satisfied if small golden 
olives stuffed with pimentoes are used. 
They should not be chopped too fine. This 
is a particularly good paste to be spread 
on thin buttered slices of whole wheat, 
or even steamed brown bread, provided the 
latter is not too moist. 


A famous beauty is credited with the 
saying that “no woman need ever have an 
offer of marriage she does not intend to ac- 
cept.” This sounds well, but does not al- 
ways work out in experience, as some men 
are too dense to be warned off, and rush 
blindly to their fate. It is true, however, 
that it is a tribute to the character of 
any girl, when it can be said of her that 
she kept her lovers and turned them into 
friends. 


{Our girl readers are invited to fill this department, every other month. Their contributions will be paid for at the usual a rates. Each contribution should cover, in not 


more than 200 words, some sp=cial interest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly to other girls. 


Franklin Square, New York.] 


Editor Girls’ Department, Harrer's Bazar, 








Add to Your Summer Pleasures 





The Delight of 
“NATIONAL” Apparel 


What neo share in your Summer pleasures do 
your dresses have ? On fair days in Spring the cool, 
fresh waist, the — tub suit, these are half the 
pleasure of*the day; and for Summer outings or 
vacation, for calling, or on sultry afternoons it may 
be just for the pleasure of the dress itself—how keen 
then is the delight of soft, sheer materials and dainty 
laces and cool, clean, white linens. 

Those are the days the “NATIONAL” has 
provided for—FOR YOUR PLEASURE. 

We have filled a book with these Summer Delights 
—the “ NATIONAL” Style Book pictured below. 
For your pleasure, Madam, we have reserved one 
copy of this book for you—thinking that the little 
extra touches of style, the greater becomingness, and 
more unusual beauty of “NATIONAL” apparel 
might this season add to your Summer Pleasures. 

But this Style Book will add in another way—it will 
add to your wardrobe by the lower prices it offers in 
Waists 98 cents to $7.98, Skirts $1.49 to $14.98, 
Dresses $3.98 to $29.98, Tub Suits $4.98 to $16.98, 
and all kinds of apparel for Women, Misses, and 
Children. This Style Book, then, means to you MORE 
CLOTHES FOR THE SAME MONEY It 


shows the most wonderful garments of all —‘The 
World- Famous 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made to $10 to $40 


Measure 

Your choice of the beautiful new suits shown in this 
Style Book will be cut and made to your own measure, 
from your own choice of over 450 new Summer ma 
terials. You need only select the suit you think you 
would like, the material you think you would like, we 
will make the suit to your measure, and guarantee it 
to delight you in every way. We take all the risk. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
** NATIONAL ”’ Guarantee Tag—our signed Guar- 
antee—attached. This tag says that you may 
return any ‘*NATIONAL’’ Garment not satis- 
factory to you and we will refund your money 
and pay express charges both ways. 

The ‘*NATIONAL”’ Peper expressage and 
postage to all parts of the world. 

In writing for your Style Book please state whether 
you wish samples of materials for a Tailored suit and 
give the colors you prefer. Samples are sent gladly, but 
only when asked for,and they are well worth asking for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


210 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 


also 








Copyright, 
1910, by 
National Cloak & Suit Co, 








tE is no abatement of 
the interest in woman 
suffrage and a - peculiar 
feature is the foothold it 
has gained in the eastern 





part of the country. 
Heretofore it has found 
its strongest support in the Western 
States, where prejudices are not 50 


legal and educational 


crystallized and the 
are much broader. 


advantages of women 
The most prominent of the leaders have 
been Eastern women, but they have felt 
that the situation in their own part of the 
country was hopeless, and that they must 
look to the West for woman's political 
liberty. That section is losing its prestige, 
however, and will be left behind, unless it 
takes advantage of the opportunities 
which the present year will offer. The Leg- 
of Washington and South Da- 
kota have submitted to the voters a 
resolution to strike the word “ male” from 
the suffrage of their constitutions. 
Oregon and Oklahoma have what is known 
as the “initiative and referendum” law; 
that is, if a certain percentage of voters 
a petition to have a question sub- 
their decision, the Governor or 
of State has to comply. The 
two States have secured 


islatures 


clause 


sign 
mitted for 
Secretary 


women in these 


this petition. Im Oklahoma it required 
40,000 signatures, and to obtain these 
was no small task in a State of such 


vast distances and so sparsely settled. 


In Oregon the petition asked the fran- 
chise for taxpaying women only, which 
the National Suffrage Association does 


but it is said the tax required 
that the large majority of 
women can meet it. In the other three 
States, the amendment proposed would 
simply strike out the word “ male” from 
clause of the constitution, 
citizens to vote on the same 


not approve, 


is so small 


the suffrage 
leaving all 


terms. The question will go before the 
electors at the general election, November 
8th, and a majority of the men of each 
State will decide whether all of the wom- 
en shall remain disfranchised. This will 
be the case if just one over one-half shall 
vote “no” on the amendment—a most un- 
just law. The opponents will not hesitate 


a million dollars into these States 
to defeat it, and the question is very 
serious where the suffragists are going to 
get the money for the legitimate expenses 
campaigns at the same time. If 
State could be carried it would 
to create a publie confidence in 
woman suffrage than 
speeches, and send- 


to put 


of four 
just one 
do more 
the movement for 
conventions, 
literature. 


years of 
ing out 


Woman Suffrage in the South 


The Southern States have been very 
backward in this movement for woman 
suffrage. In most of them there is no 


organization; in others, it has little 
strength, but there are some notable ex- 
ceptions. For many years excellent work 
has been done in Louisiana, largely under 


the inspiration of Miss Kate Gordon, for 
a long time secretary of the National Suf- 
frage Association. In 1898 a vote on ques- 
tions of taxation was given to taxpaying 
and they have used it so effectively 
Orleans as to secure an excellent 


women 
in New 


system of drainage and sewerage for that 
city where it was so greatly needed. The 


Era Club of women is a universally recog- 
nized factor in its public welfare, and it 
is working strenuously to obtain the full 
suffrage. In Kentucky also, there is a 
movement of considerable strength, di- 
rected by Miss Laura Clay, who has been 
for many auditor of the National 
Association. The Federation of Clubs 
has now joined it in the effort to secure 
from the Legislature the School Franchise. 
Widows and spinsters had possessed a 
limited vote in country districts for a long 
time, and in 1894 this was extended to 
all women in the second-class cities of 
Covington, Newport, and Lexington. In 
1902 tne Legislature took away this right, 
ft was said because more colored than 
white women voted at an election in Lex- 


years 


ington. The present bill proposes to give 
school suffrage to all the women in the 
State. Widows in the country districts 


of Mississippi have a mere fragment of a 
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vote, but with these small exceptions 
there is no school suffrage for women in 
the Southern States. 

In view of these facts, the present sit- 
uation in Maryland seems most remark- 
able. For years a State association there 
has been working earnestly against a 
most adverse public sentiment, but all of 
a sudden this has veered about, and now 
many public bodies and individual men 
of prominence are declaring that the time 


has come to enfranchise women. The as- 
sociation has a bill before the Legis- 


lature giving suffrage to women on the 
same terms as now possessed by men. 
Meanwhile an Equal Suffrage League has 
been formed in Baltimore, which within 
two years has secured a membership of 
about eight hundred representative men 
and women. This leagve has a bill to give 
municipal suffrage to the women of Bal- 


timore, which the Legislature can grant 
without referring it to the voters. Kaston 


has put in a similar bill. By the law of 
Maryland, each city wanting to make a 
change in its charter such as this would 
require must secure the permission of the 
Legislature. At present these bills seem 
to have a chance of passing, and their fate 
will be known before this is read. 
Another most significant instance is seen 
in Richmond, Virginia. No place appar- 
ently was more dead to the question of 
woman suffrage, up to a few months ago, 
then all of a sudden it came to life! 
Three women who had much to do with 


the resuscitation were Mary Johnston, 
Ellen Glasgow, and Louise Collier Will- 


noted for the high character of 
their literary work. Believing thoroughly 
in the enfranchisement of women, they 
broached the subject to their friends, with 
the result that within a few months a 
Suffrage Club has been formed of over one 
hundred of the most prominent men and 
women of Richmond. They intend now to 
organize others in various parts of Vir- 


cox, all 


ginia, with the object of carrying the 
question to the Legislature. If one 
Southern State would but make the 
precedent of enfranchising women, the 
others soon would follow and the North 


would be left in the rear. 


Woman's Common Cause 

At this writing the great strike of the 
shirtwaist-makers, referred to last month, 
seems to be practically over, and most of 
the nearly 40,000 girls and women have 
returned to work with their demands 
granted. The suffrage leaders and women 
of wealth in New York who espoused their 
cause stood by them to the end. When 
the New York manufacturers began send- 
ing their work to the Philadelphia fac- 
tories, the employees there went on strike. 
Immediately the president of the Pennsyl- 
Mrs. Rachel 


vania Suffrage Association, 
Foster Avery, called a mass-meeting in 
that city, and wealthy and _ influential 


women responded. College girls went on 
picket duty with the strikers, just as in 
New York, and the same terrible injustice 
of police, prison authorities, and courts 
was disclosed. All of these declared that 
they “could have broken the strike at 
once if it had not been for the suffragists 
and rich women.” The result of it all 
has been a tremendous impetus to the 
cause of woman suffrage. The New York 
World expressed the sentiment of many 
newspapers in saying: “ More ground has 
been gained in unifying feminine political 
interests, and in giving substance to wom- 
an’s demand for equal rights, than was 
achieved in a generation by earlier move- 
ments in women’s behalf.” 


The National Suffrage Convention 

The coming convention, which will be 
held in Washington, April 14-19, will be 
the most important, and possibly the most 
interesting, in the forty-two vears’ history 
of these annual meetings. At this time 
will be presented to Congress the great 
petition, for which, during more than a 
year, signatures have been gathered. 
There will be appropriate ceremonies at 
the Capitol, and it will be a significant 
and historic event. Every State in the 
Union will be represented, and the oc- 
easion will mark an epoch in the move- 
ment for the political freedom of women. 











The BLOOM 
of HEALTH 











giving blood. 


as a blood and strength maker. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - 





Blossoms only in those who are blessed with plenty of rich life- 
Nothing in the World Equals 


ANHEUSER BUSoy), 
“hh Nitvine 


d ar Every drop of it is alive with the 
health-bringing juices of American barley and the vigorous tonic 
powers of imported Saazer Hops. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A PURE - 
MALT TONIC and not an alcoholic beverage. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 


St. Louis, Mo. 














Cleanser and Mouth Wash 
In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its 
fragrant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth—neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, pre- 


venting discoloration and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


comes in a handy metal box—nothing 
to break or spill. Aconvenientcake that 
insures beautiful teeth, healthy gums and 
a sweet breath. At your druggist, 25c. 


Strong's Arnica Jelly 
Keeps Your Skin Smooth 

No need to endure the discomfort of 
sunburn or winter chapping. Apply with 
finger tips, rub gently into pores. In 
collapsible metal tubes, 25c. 

NOTK—I/ your druggist does not have 
these goods, send price to us. We will for- 


ward them prepaid. 
Guaranteed ander the Food and Drug Act, 
dune 30, 1906, Serial No. 1612. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. 4. Waa 







Are You Getting Stout? 





women wearers. 


TH 
Dept. DL, 


The Ewingillip and Abdominal Reducer weighs only 5 oz. 
Endorsed by eminent Physicians and hundreds of men and 


your new gowns made. 
booklet and measurement blanks. 
without knowing what we can do for you. 


E FE. L. EWING COMPANY 


You can have as good a figure as 
any woman if you wear one of our 


Ewing Reducing Garments 
and you need not diet, take drugs or 


tiresome exercises. We make the 


fully made of light ts lined with 
thin rubber, ventilated, cool and com- 
fortable to wear. No buckles, straps or 
steels. They will reduce you without 
the slightest harm or inconvenience. We 
make them to your measure to 
| reduce just the parts you wish. 
Every garment guarant lo corset 
can reduce you permanently, and no 
other Reducing Garments are hygienic 
and comfortable. The Ewing Reduc- 
ing Garments do not bind or distribute 
the flesh to other parts—they draw 
the fat completely away. 


Wear the band a few weeks before having 
Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated 
Don’t go a week longer 


8228 Sheffield Avenue, Chicago 



































Hair Like This 
FRE Let me send 


a remarkable 
treatment for Baldness, 
Dandruff, Gray Hair, etc. 
atmy own expense. It will 
surprise and delight you. 


Write to-day to 
WM. CHAS. KEENE, Pres. 
LORRIMER INSTITUTE 
Dept.2819, Baltimore, Md, 








‘CREME SIMON 
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UNRIVALED 
HYGIENIC |. 

GREASELESS 





YOU 
and the 
WHOLE 


the market. 





Creme } eae ne may well ott to aaee stood “ ont Oe lisa a oti 

Cream—the purest, most hygienic, positiv 
ner member of the famil vom | Pin aely 
and even father and brother use it after 
cosmetic that need only be applied lightly and in moderation. 
it regularly. 


aving. 


To the ladies 1 it is simply i 
It is a healing, ~ 


its kind on 


grateful—yes, delighttul— 
To try it once is to use 








WANT THIS FAMOUS TOILET REQUISITE! 


SPECIAL Send us five 
OFFER 


J. SIMON & CIE., 


f 
FAMILY 
g 


two-cent stamps 


and we will mail you 
THREE LIBERAL SAMPLES (worth 25c.). 
This is a special introductory offer—for a limited period. 


Offer 401, 


6 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 
Dal NorNerNas NerNerNotNotr Not Nor Nor Nos 


Nor 














HARPER'S BAZAR 















































THE INSOMNIA VICTIM: Conrounpb THAT NIGHT- 
WATCHMAN! I WISH HE WOULDN’T SNORE So! 





WHAT HE IS IN 


Visitor: So your boy is in college, is he, Mr. Corn- 


tossle ? 

FARMER CORNTOSSLE: I can’t say exackly. 
ther ball nine, an’ in ther rowin’ crew, an’ in ther 
jimnayzeeum, an’ in ther dommytory, but whether 

H he’s ever in ther college is more’n I kin find out by 


his letters. 


He’s in 


A DOG’S VIEW 
How blest a comet with two tails! 
It may droop one in sadness, 
And at the very moment wag 
The other one in gladness. 


A NATURAL PHENOMENON 


The two-year-old daughter of Mayor W. Irving Bul- 
lard, of Danielson, Connecticut, led her nurse-maid 
to the window, several weeks ago, in a final effort 
to postpone bedtime, and pointing to the clear, bril- 
liant moon in its first quarter, said: “ Look, Mary! 
Cookie broke!” 


DEBRUTALIZE THE 
KNICKER: Football is dangerous. 
Bocker: Shucks! A baby brother can put your 
nose out of joint. 


INFANT! 





‘by telephone is expen- 








RARA AVIS 
KNIcKER: Something 
queer about Jones. 
BockER: Yes; 
the only man who can’t 
explain the increased 
cost of living. 


HER 


he is 


LIBRARY 

“Mrs. Barker writes 
down in a_ book the 
name of every cook she 
employs.” 

“Tet” 

‘And she is now in 
her fifth volume.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 
KNICKER: It used to 
be that two could live 
cheaper than one. 
Bocker: Now prices 
have gone up till it 
takes about a million to 
live cheaper than one. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 
THE CRANE: 
bird, the airship. 

Tue Heron: Yes, but 
it can’t stand on one leg. 


A great 


HAD FOUND IT SO 
KNICKER: Shopping 
sive. 

Bocker: Yes; that’s 
the way my daughter 
bought her duke. 

ACCOUNTED FOR . 

Knicker: Think the 
moon is made of green 
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cheese ? 
Bocker: Yes, and 
placed in cold storage. 





“T HAVE NO APPETITE TO-DAY, 
ME HALF A POACHED EGG.” 


WAITER. JUST BRING 






























PRESERVATION 


STettaA: Could you 
keep a secret? 
BELLA: Only with 


benzoate of soda. 


SHE APPROVED 

“ What’s ’at?” inquired 
three - year-old Marian, 
with her finger on an 
ugly beast in her new 
picture-book. 

"= hippopotamus,” 
answered her mother. 

Marian gazed at 
animal critically, 
nodded. “Oh yes,” 
cried, with evident 
proval of the 
ture. “So ’tis! 


the 
then 
she 
ap- 
nomencla- 


rhe 


HER TRAINING 
Sretta: How did she 











DISGRUNTLED SPORTSMAN: 
CONFOUNDED COUNTRY NEEDS RAIN! 


WELL, 









¢ 


WE MUSN’T COMPLAIN! 


start as a fiction-writer? 
Betta: Giving refer- 
ences to her cooks. 


1 SUPPOSE THE 


BACK OF HIS WATCH 
A SCEPTIC 
KNICKER: My dear, | was detained 
Mrs. KnIcKER: I won't believe 
data and a scientific companion. 


at the office. 
it unless you have 


DECIDEDLY SUCCESSFUL 


He: Was your church fair a success? 

Sune: Indeed, yes. Three of the girss became engaged. 
AMBIGUOUS 

STELLA: I wouldn’t marry the best man on earth. 


KNICKER: Have | asked you to’ 
THE INEVITABLE 
Lives of wedded men remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
But our wives could all married 
Richer fellows every time. 


have 





“ TLL FIT THIS TELEGRAM INTO TEN WORDS NOW IF IT 
TAKES ALL DAY!” 
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ealled a 

parties. 
Almost as frequently one 
hears it said that the con- 
trolling force in our sys- 


URS is often 
government by 


'§ tem is public opinion. 
| i Yet it is hardly deniable 
that now one party, now the other, and 
sometinres both, may be found going con- 
trary to public opinion. For example, 
publie opinion last spring, so far as could 
be ascertained from the newspapers and 
other of its organs, did not approve the 
course on the tariff taken by either of 
the two parties in the special session of 
Congress. Both parties, apparently, were 
very appreciably governed by a pressure 
of interests which public opinion indis- 
putably and immeasurably condemned. 

The recent elections in Great Britain, a 
country in which it is also said that 
government is by parties and public opin- 
ion, seem to show another way in which 
public opinion may fail to control. The 
result, as between the two great parties, 
the Liberals and the Unionists, was a tie, 
the Liberals electing only one more mem- 
ber of Parliament than their opponents. 
Most of the extremely important issues 
submitted to publie opinion are thus left 
in the air. 

But this merely shows that in Great 
Britain public opinion, to control, must be 
reasonably clear. When it is clear, it con- 
trols the English system more promptly 
and thoroughly than it does ours. Ordi- 
narily, to elect a majority of the House 
of Commons in favor of a_ particular 
policy is to see that policy almost im- 
mediately enacted into law. With us, 
public opinion, to control, must be not 
merely clear, but long-sustained; it must 
not merely make a demand once, but keep 
on making it until the various checks on 
swift action, such as the sluggishness or 
worse of the parties, and the differing 
tempers of the two houses of Congress and 
the President, are overcome. But in the 
long run public opinion does control. One 
party or the other responds to it, and it 
makes that party dominant; or else it 
creates a new party and puts it in power, 
as it did in the fifties, to settle the 
slavery question. It is the supreme force 
in ours as in all democratic systems. To 
summon it up and guide it is the highest 
function of journalism and oratory, and 
the highest exercise of statesmanship. To 
contribute to it is the one inescapable 
duty and the one universal opportunity of 











citizenship. 

Women undoubtedly share in that duty 
and opportunity. To concede that, one 
need not be a suffragist. It is true, no 
doubt, that women have less to do with 
forming public opinion about polities than 
about some other kinds of subjects. They 
have a more potent voice, for instance, 
concerning books and plays than concern- 
ing what are commonly called public ques- 
tions. But that they can count, and fre- 
quently do count, very potently indeed, on 
political issues, no experienced politician 
doubts. Speaker Reed’s remark, “ The 
women did it,” made after the great Re- 
publican defeat on the tariff issue in 1890, 
was hardly an exaggeration. Another 
more recent instance was the uprising of 
women wage-earners last spring against 
the proposed increases in the duties on the 
cheaper kinds of gloves and stockings. It 
is, therefore, incumbent on women hardly 
less than on men to form their opinions 
on public questions out of knowledge, and 
not out of ignorance; fairly and independ- 
ently, and not out of prejudice or parti- 
sanship. The sense of that obligation is, 
unless all signs fail, growing stronger and 
stronger; partly because Americans of all 
classes are coming, with the spread of 
education and the multiplying of the 
means of information, to have a graver 
and graver sense of responsibility, as in- 
dividuals, for the prodigious experiment 
we are all engaged in; partly, also, be- 
cause the ever-widening scope of govern- 
ment is bringing its operations “ home ” 
to us all so literally that no intelligent 
person—man, woman, or child—can re- 
main without concern about them. Mere- 
ly to list some of the issues now most 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








conspicuous is to see that women are as 
clearly bound to be interested in them 
as men, and that it is preposterous to 
suppose either that women cannot form 
intelligent opinions about them or that 
their opinions will not help to form and 
direct the finally controlling force called 
publie opinion. 


Government, for instance, is now frank- 
ly addressing itself to the question of the 


cause or causes of the 

High Prices astoundingly rapid in- 
crease in the cost of liv- 

ing. It is hardly too much to say that 


women are really more concerned in that 
general issue than men. In the normal 
household, although it is the man who 
must earn, it is chietly the woman who 
must buy. It is she who must plan and 
devise to make the family income go as 
far as it will. Ordinarily, she is by far 
the better purchaser; knowing better 
what is needed, more painstaking, more 
assiduous. Women, therefore, ought to be 
quicker than men to become familiar with 
the facts concerning the increase. They 
should know better than men where it 
is greatest and where least, and precisely 
how it affects the problem of comfortable 
living on a limited income. 

Their power of passing from effects to 
causes, of grouping facts under general 
laws—in a word, of generalizing—may be 
less than men’s. It would be strange if it 
were not, since they have had so much 
less practice in using it. But there is no 
reason why they should not give that 
faculty more and more of the exercise it 
demands, particularly in respect of ques- 
tions which, like this of prices, force them- 
selves into the _ traditional feminine 
“sphere.” One main issue in the elections 
of next autumn is certain to be the part 
that the tariff plays in this matter. 
“ Stand-pat ” Republicans will try to show 


that it plays little or no part; Demo- 
crats, and probably Progressive Repub- 


licans also, will contend that it plays a 
great part. Prices of protected and un- 
protected articles, and the percentages of 
advance in the two classes, will be com- 
pared, and many women ought to be able, 
from their own experience, to judge 
whether the figures given are accurate or 
misleading. Neitner ought it to be beyond 
their power and their concern to go deep- 
er, and consider with men whrther, al- 
though high prices in general may be due 
to natural and universal causes, the high 
prices of protected articles, which are cer- 
tainly cheaper abroad, may not be also 
due to artificial and improper causes. 
Where there is a highly protected indus- 
try in the neighborhood, women are cer- 
tainly as competent as men to decide 
whether the workmen in it are getting any 
particular benefit from the government’s 
favor. 


It is equally difficult to see why wom- 


en are one’ whit less concerned than 
men in the efforts now 
Conservation Making to secure a more 


intelligent and honest 
and far-sighted care of those material re- 
sources on which the future endurance 
and welfare and power of the Republic 
ultimately depend. The issue is economic 
in the most precise derivative sense of 
the word; a question of national house- 
keeping. Our sudden coming to our senses 
in the matter of the waste of our forests 
and mines and phosphate beds and the 
like, and the prodigal and criminal giv- 
ing away of our lands and our water 
power, has been, everything considered, 
the most important public happening of 
the last four or five years. For bring- 
ing it avout, several men, and particularly 
Mr. Gifford. Pinchot, deserve especial 
credit. But it appears, as it usually does 
in such cases, that the movement has had 
its forerunners. President Cleveland, for 
instance, although without any strong 
public sentiment behind him, took a very 
firm course with depredations on the pub- 
lie domain. President James J. Hill, of 
the Great Northern, was one of the first 
to sound an alarm. Public opinion seems 
now thoroughly aroused; but a thorough- 


going plan and system of conservation is 
yet to be established. The great private 
combinations, particularly those interested 
in timber and in coal and other minerals, 
were really far ahead of public opinion— 
ahead even of the men who made it their 
business to awaken the public. Before we be- 
gan to read Mr. Pinchot’s and other ar- 
ticles about the rapidly approaching ex- 
haustion of our forests, the lumber kings, 
familiar with the facts, were buying up 
timber lands in every quarter. Before Mr. 
Pinchot and Mr. Glavis took violent meas- 
ures to draw attention to the danger of 
the nation’s losing control of the great 
wealth of coal and other minerals which it 
possesses in Alaska, an immensely power- 
ful group of capitalists had already done 
all that it was possible to do toward get- 
ting those deposits for their own. At this 
writing it is not entirely clear that their 
shrewd rapacity is defeated. The neces- 
sity for thorough and careful legislation 
to safeguard all such national interests in 
future, and for vigilant and zealous and 
entirely honest officials to enforce it, is too 
plain for argument. To fancy women in- 
capable of comprehending such a move- 
ment, or of enthusiasm and of righteous 
indignation in such a cause, is to fancy 
them incapable of patriotism: a notion ut- 
terly incompatible with their record in 
every crisis of our history. 


To fancy women incapable of forming 
judgments about the personal factors 
which enter so potently 
into these and all other 
public issues would be 
still more unreasonable. It is to that 
sort of public opinion, in fact,—to public 
opinion concerning public men—that wom- 
en can and do contribute more effectively 
than to any other. The anxiety of candi- 
dates to win their favor is proverbial— 
and entirely sensible. Whatev:r may be 
their limitations in dealing with mere 
ideas and forces and causes, their sense of 
the person, of character, is surely not less 
keen than men’s, and most men hold it 
keener, and defer to it. Here the in- 
tuitional processes of women’s minds find 
an entirely proper field and occupation. 
But here also, of course, there is need 
always of a sense of responsibility com- 
mensurate with t e actual exercise of in- 
fluence. Opinions about men, as well as 
about causes, must be formed out of 
knowledge, out of facts; not out of mere 
hearsay and chance impressions. 


Public Men 


Out of knowledge, and out of something 
higher than knowledge; out of a right 
standard of character; 
out of a sound morality; 
out of conscience. In all 
politics, in all public affairs, there is one 
never-ceasing issue—the old issue of hon- 
esty and dishonesty, of selfishness and pa- 
triotism, of right and wrong. It is pre- 
sented by the ‘questions that have just 
been mentioned. It is presented startling- 
ly and depressingly by such revelations as 
were made recently in the New York cus- 
tom-house, as are now being made in the 
State House at Albany. The charge is 
sometimes made that the patriotism of 
women is partisan and undiscriminating; 
that they are too intensely for their side, 
whatever it may be, and whether right or 
wrong. Many great women and mothers 
of great men have, however, shown them- 
selves free from such weakness, above such 
narrowness; and it is not too much to say 


Corruption 


that the future of the Republic, and of: 


democracy everywhere, will not be assured 
until that reproach against womanhood in 
general shall be disproved. That women 
are intellectually capable of understanding 
public questions will henceforth, in these 
columns, not be argued, but assumed. But 
what may be said here shall also be said 
in a still higher hope; in the hope that 
some day it will be the rule and practice 
of American women to teach their sons to 


_set upright public service above every 


other obligation, and that they themselves 
will be of such a spirit that they would 
rather see their dear sons dead at their 
feet than fallen to bribery or bribe-taking 
or any like dishonor. 








Decorate with 


Reproduction of a Sanitas Design. 


You cannot get handsomer 
decorative effects in any mate- 
rial, however expensive. 

And of them all, 
SANITAS only 
is fade-proof, stain- 
proof, dust and dirt 
proof, instantly 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 
Never cracks. Never tears. 


Hundreds of beautiful dull- 
finished reproductions of papers 
and fabrics for living-rooms, 
offices and other interiors. Plain 
and unique glazed-tile effects for 
bathrooms, kitchens and pantries. 


No matter what decorating you 
have in mind, have your dealer 
or decorator show you Sanitas. 


Or write us your needs fully and 
we will send you samples and 
sketches, and tell you how to be 
quickly, satisfactorily supplied. 
Address Home Dept. 10 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York City 





Pre OFF THE DIRT] 


THE WASHAB 
WALL COVERING 


Stamped on USE MERITAS—the guaran- 

: teed table oil cloth. For the 
name of any dealer not handling 
Meritas we will send you % 
doz. handsome Meritas doilies. 


Every Yard 4 ddress as above. 
























Y 
The first 


requisite to 
Natural 


Loveliness 


isaclear, whole. 
some, healthy 


‘ae , 
2 Tio 
ae complexion such 
asany woman may have with 
_ .& little care and the aid of “Van- 
ishing Cream,” an exquisitely 


_ dainty, fragrant preparation supe- 
rior to ordinary toilet creams at every 
point of comparison. 


OND'S,EXTRAC 
ANISHING CREAM 


the uni d delightful f. 
wp ob te ey ty 













unpleasant shiny ap- 

ance which fol- 
ows the use of ordi- 
nary creams. 

FREE SAMPLE 

on request or send ¢ cents 
for alarge trial tube. 
Pond’s Extract Oo, 











te today for thi 
id-inch, beauti- 


fully curled, carefully se- 
lected Ostrich Feather, 


findit a 


hich erade feathers. 
ANNA AYERS 
Dept. 186, 21 Quincy St, Chicago. 















































“When you want a treat, delicious to eat, 
pass by the poor old bees: 
Slip out and go, thro’ a late March 
snow, to a bush of sugar-trees. 


NEVER see a glistening 
pile of maple sugar, 
even in the grocer’s, 
without a vision of long 
rows of sturdy old 
maples stretching back 
to the hills, each adorn- 
ed with its cedar spile and great wooden 
bucket overflowing with clear, sparkling 





with a layer of the maple mixture. Roll 
out the remaining dough and cut out in 
the same manner; place one on each of the 
first, and stand the biscuits in a baking- 
pan, far enough apart that they do not 
touch during the baking. Brush the top 
of each with white of egg and bake twen- 
ty minutes in a quick oven. 

Another delicious little maple conceit, 
particularly tempting when served for 
breakfast with the coffee, is made in the 
form of tiny rolls. Make a biscuit dough 
in the same manner as given above, and 
just before rolling out stir in one cupful of 

finely chopped maple 











sugar; roll out in a 
sheet about half an 
inch thick; cut out 
with the _ biscuit-cutter 
and brush each _ with 
white of egg; make a 
crease through the cen- 
tre with the back of a 
knife, and fold one half 
over the other. Brush 
with egg and bake in a 
quick oven. Serve warm 
or cold. 

Baked apples are very 
nice when served with 
currant jelly and maple 








BAKED APPLES WITH SYRUP 
maple juice, and again in faney do I 
assist with childish joy in the gathering 
and, best of all, the boiling and sugaring 
off in the great sugar camp. 
Nowadays maple-sugar making has be- 
come a science, and it is only in 


sauce. Wipe and remove 
the cores from medium- 
sized tart apples, and 
fill the cavities with a spoonful of 
currant jelly. Put into a_ porcelain 
baking- dish, with one cupful of boil- 
ing water and bake in a quick oven, 
basting every few minutes. When _ per- 
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of two eggs and one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract. Sift two cupfuls of flour with two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and a speck 
of salt; add to the first mixture, alterna- 
ting with one-half cupful of milk; lastly, 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the 
Fill two layer-tins, and for the 
third tint the remainder a delicate rose 
color. For the filling, boil two cupfuls of 
maple syrup till thick; cool a little, then 
pour gradually on to the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs. Beat until nearly 
cold. Mix with chopped nuts. 


ors 
eges. 


























MAPLE JUNKET IN GLASS CUPS 


For another delicious maple cake, put 
one-fourth cake of chocolate, the beaten 
yolk of one egg, one-half cupful of shaved- 
maple sugar and one-half cupful of milk 
into the double boiles, and cook until 
thick and smooth. Cream one cupful of fine 
maple sugar with one-half eupful of but- 
ter, then add one cupful of milk with one 
teaspoonful of soda, one of vanilla, two 
cupfuls of sifted flour, last the chocolate. 
Put together with maple filling. 

Another dainty maple sweet is in the 
form of croquettes made from rice and 
served with a delicious maple accompani- 
ment. Pick over and wash one-half cupful 
of rice; put into the double with 
one small teaspoonful of salt and one pint 
of milk; cook until soft. Remove from 
the fire and add one teaspoonful of but- 
ter, two tablespoonfuls of chopped maple 


boiler 





the remotest rural districts of 
the north that we see the primi- 
tive wooden bucket and cedar 
spile, or the picturesque open fire 
with its great swinging kettle. 
It is no longer the “ sugar bush,” 
but the “ maple orchard,” and the 
modern equipments consist of 
shining metal spiles, buckets, 
and evaporators, in fact, every- 
thing that facilitates a pure, de- 
liciously wholesome and inexpen- 
sive sweet that can be utilized 
in numerous dainties. 








sugar, and the beaten whites 
of two eggs. When cold, form 
into balls, pressing one half 


English walnut meat in the cen- 
tre of each. Dip in beaten egg, 
then in fine bread crumbs, and 
fry in deep fat; drain, and roll 
each one in powdered 
decorate with candied cherries or 
walnut meats, and pile in the 
eentre of a serving-dish. Put 
one cup of milk into the dou- 
ble uciler with one cup of finely 


sugar ; 


shaved maple sugar, @nd when 
aot 
the melted heat uncn 


sugar is 








Vermont maple waffles are de- 
licious when served nicely but- 
tered and piping hot. To make 
them, soften one cupful of finely shaved 


maple sugar in three cups of milk. 
Sift one quart of flour with two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and one 


saltspoonful of salt, then rub in one table- 




















POPCORN BASKETS 


spoonful of softened butter. Beat the 
yolks of four eggs until light, then add 
to the milk and sugar, and stir gradually 
into the flour; beat thoroughly, fold in 
the whites of eggs beaten stiff and dry, 
and beat again. Bake in well-greased and 
heated waffie-irons. 

Maple nut biscuits are especially nice 
servell with fresh fruit, and they form a 
dainty sweet course for a _ luncheon. ° 
Blanch one-half cupful of English walnut 
meats, and put through the meat-chop- 
per; miX with one cupful of finely shaved 
maple sugar, this may be put through the 
chopper also. Sift one quart of flour with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and a 
little salt three times, then add two table- 
spoonfuls of softened butter, and suf- 
ficient sweet milk to make a soft dough. 
Turn out half the dough on a floured 
board; knead lightiy and quickly; roll out 
in a thin sheet and cut out with a small 
biseuit-cutter; brush over the top of 
each a little white of egg, and spread 





MAPLE SANDWICHES 


fectly tender remove from the oven and 
place carefully on a serving-dish. In the 
mean time, put one cupful of maple syrup 
in a double boiler, and heat until boil- 
ing hot. Rub one tablespoonful of arrow- 
root with four of softened butter, and add 
to the syrup. Cook five minutes, cool, and 
pour around the apples. 

Maple junket makes a dainty, whole- 
some dessert. Slightly sweeten and 
warm one quart of milk; flavor with one 
teaspoonful of maple flavoring. Dissolve 
one junket tablet in one tablespoonful of 
cold water, then add to the warm milk. 
Pour into glass serving-dishes, and when 
firm, set in the ice-box and chill. Chop 
one cupful of maple-sugar and one-half 
cupful of blanched almonds together, and 
when ready to serve the junket, spread a 
layer on top of each dish. 

Maple sandwiches are nice served in 
lieu of cake with lemonade, cocoa, or tea. 
Put one cupful of finely shaved maple 
sugar through the meat-chopper with one 
cupful of blanched almonds, then mix to a 
paste with thick sweet cream. Spread on 
slices of brown and white bread. 

A maple rose cake: Cream one-fourth 
cupful of butter with one cupful of sugar, 
then add gradually the well-beaten yolks 

















boiling hot. Beat the yolks of 
the eggs until light, then pour 


gradually the hot syrup over 
them; return to the fire and cook until 


creamy. Turn into a pitcher and serve 
with the croquettes. 

Maple ice-cream served in 
baskets makes a dainty and novel dessert 


popeorn 


for a children’s party. For the cream, 
heat in the double boiler one quart of 
rich sweet milk until boiling hot. Mix 


one cupful of finely shaved or chopped 
maple sugar with two tablespoonfuls of ar- 




















MAPLE-SUGAR CAKE 


rowroot, a speck of salt, and one-half cupful 
of milk, then add gradually to the hot milk 
and cook ten minutes, stirring occasional- 
ly. Beat three eggs until light, and pour 
the hot mixture over them, return to the 
fire and cook until the eggs set; remove 
from the fire and cool. When cold add 
one teaspoonful of maple flavoring and 


one pint of cream whipped stiff. Turn 
into a freezer and freeze. 
For the popcorn baskets boil one or 


two cups of maple syrup, according to 
the amount of corn used, until thick, 
then stir in freshly popped corn; when 
nearly cold form into baskets. The lower 


part of a tumbler, buttered, may be used 
on which to mould the little baskets. When 
quite cold they are easily slipped off 
of it. 
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Twelve 
Silver 
Pieces 
Free 


Here are 
twelve beautiful 
pieces of silver- 
ware, bearing 
your initial. It 
will cost you to 
get them merely 
the packing 
and carriage 
charges, 
amountingto 
10c each. 

Every one 
made up in 
the beautiful 
Amour Lily 
Pattern, a pat- 
tern designed 
for Armour & 
Co. exclusively. 

ere is 
nothing like it 
in the stores 
nothing so beau- 
tiful. The Lily 
Pattern is very 
popular now. 

To buy 
twelve pieces of 
equal value in 
the stores would 
cost you $6, for 
they are all 
genuine Rogers 
AAExtra Plate. 


is, of course, no advertising on 











There 
them. 

There are teaspoons, after-dinner-coffee 
spoons, bouillon spoons and butter spread- 
ers. You can have twelve alike or have 
them assorted. 


Armours 
Extract of Beef 


This is the way to get them. 

For each piece that you want send us 10c and 
the blue paper certificate from under the top of a 
jar of Armour's Extract of If you send 
two certificates, send 20c and so on. Always 
send 10c with each certificate and mention the 
piece you desire. 

Start making up this set today. 

You'll find the Extract a marvelous help in the 
kitchen. 

" \+ saves its own cost many mom in making 
“ "meats appetizing. lalf the meat you 
— oo is thrown @way- Extract of Beef will 
save that. It adds a wonderful flavor to soups, 
gravies and all meat dishes. say 

No chef of note goes one day wit. "t. 

Armour's is four times the best of all .*#<% 
for Armour's has four times the strength. 

The directions are always “Use one-fourth as 
much.” 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one-fourth as 
far. Just try one jar of Armour's. Leam at least 
some of its hundred uses. 

Decide if you'll ever again go without it. 

Get one of these beautiful initial silver pieces. 
See if you want a full set. 

When sending the certificate for the silverware, 
address Armour & Co., Chicago, Dept. F. T. 

This offer is made only to those living in the 
United States. 

Save the library slips in Extract of Beef Jar 
and use them to get your favorite Magazines free. 






















| The Charming Hostees 
Always Has Something Different 


RANDOLPH’S 
SHELLED 
PECANS 


are different from any others 
“sar just what you want to give 
proper finish to luncheons, dinner desserts or entertain 
ment refreshments. Jur book, “ Randolph’s Pecan 
Recipes,” tells you all about them, and gives recipes 
for over 100 dishes you can prepare. 

Send for a one-pound box of Perfect Pecan Halves 
—Sweet, Fresh, and Delicious—PREPAID TO YO 
for $1.00, and the book will be sent with it. Two- 
pound boxes, $1.80; three-pound, $2.50; five-pound, 
$4.00; Broken Pecan Meats, two pounds, $1.50; five 
pounds, $3.50; sealed and boxed against dust, germs, 
and dirty hands. Orders filled day received. Address 

RANDOLPH CONFECTION CO. 
No. 15 Randolph Block ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


$3.50 F922, New Turban Braid 


Ordinary Shades—Regular 67.50 raine. 
Very fashionable and torgeby worn with 
the new turban hats. Made of fine, 
natural wavy can be braided, 
puffed or curled, Special Sale Price 
onl $8.50. avy 
Rwite 22-in., 
Retails #4. 
Beautiful and stylish Billy Burke Clus 
er, finest natural wavy hair, 
udinary shades — Regular $2 85 
B price $5.00. Sale Priee only ad 

send sample of hair and describe goods de- 
sired. Money back If not satisfactory. 
Large illustrated catalog of numerous hair guods, 


FREE bargains and invaluable “ Hints on Care of Hair.” 
MBS. B, NEGRESCOU, Dept. 294, 182 State St., Chicago, Li, 













hair; 
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ITTLE people always look 
forward to holidays, féte- 
days, and anniversaries 
of every sort with an ex- 
pectancy of joy that is 
certainly enviable to 
blasé older folk. To them 














the calendar would be meaningless with 
its queer Latin-named months and black 
hieroglyphic figures, did it not spell 
“ Holidays” with a capital H—a lot of 


them, too, both big and little ones. The 
valendar of small girl interpreted 
alphabetically tells the story as follows: 

J stands for January, which means New- 


one 


HARPER’ 


FosteParties 


$y LoviseL Dew— 


stands for December, which means the 
best of all—Christmas. 

We grown people have a_ different 
calendar which proclaims _ insistently, 


“Tempus Fugit!” as regularly as the 
clock ticks, and some of us like : 


S BAZAR 


didn’t know what to do,” is cleverly rep- 
resented by Biddy and her brood of fluffy 
chicks. Pasteboard again is called into 
requisition, as it is readily shaped, or an 
old wooden Dutch shoe may be used for 
a foundation, building up the high ankle 
for a gift receptacle. The chicks are, of 
course, attached to baby-ribbon, and se- 
curely glued in position. Tiny colored 
eggs are attached to the ends of the rib- 
bon runners to which the souvenirs in the 
shoe are fastened. 


Was there ever a child who did not 
love even the thought of a Brownie? 
Grotesque little Brownie chick bonbon- 


boxes are now for sale by nearly all cater- 
ers, or they can be fashioned of pasteboard, 





tc skip the holidays; but to the 
majority of us there is at least 
one holiday of the past that 
stands out luminously and 
makes even the saddest after- 
ones hallowed. 

For Easter there are so many 
conceits which can be fashioned 
at home by clever fingers. If the 

party is not to be a 











surprise, the little 
folks themselves will 
enjoy nothing better 
than sharing in the 
preparations, so why 
not accord them the 
privilege? Even we 
older ones know that 
anticipation often 
means quite as much 
as realization. 

One roll each of 
white, pink, and 
brown crépe-paper, a 
roll or two of pink 
and green tissue- 
paper, two sheets of 
cardboard, a few 
downy chicks, a quar- 
tette of mother hens, 
a white Teddy bear, 
and a bolt of narrow 
white satin ribbon 














will provide the neces- 
sar: equipment for 
the four table decora- 
tions shown, all of which 
* Jack Horners.” 

Securely seated on a stump 
made of cardboard covered with 
brown -crépe-paper, Teddy em- 
braces his armful of Easter 
gifts rapturously, for, of 
course, | i in its hol 


— low lep ® gil ort 


are 





THE TOADSTOOL CENTREPIi 


Year’s. F stands for iebrua wh 
means St. Vale utine’s ba und George 
Washington’s [irt tands for 
M which . ‘ 
meus her’s birthday. A 
r Ay vuich means Kaster. M 


May, which means May Day. 
i nds for June, which means Vacation. 
J stands for July, which means Inde- 
pendence Day and birthday. A 
stands for August, which means Father’s 
birthday. S stands for September, which 
means™ School stands for 
October, which means My birthaay. N 
stands for November, which means Thanks- 
giving and When the Pilgrims landed. D 


Jo's 


commences. O 


Sinali Easter which 
the children will discover when 
they pull the ribbon runners. 

The round stump has two projections to 
make it realistic—one to which Teddy 
clings with his right paw, the other upon 
which he is seated. The 


surprises 


TEDDY-BEAR’S STUMPFUL OF GIFTS 


covering with yellow and white crépe- 


paper, using shoe buttons for eyes, and 
painting yellow pasteboard beaks.  Yel- 


low crépe-paper makes fascinating little 
saps. Such a band of Brownie chicks is 
shown in the Toadstool Jack Horner. The 
latter is made also of pas.eboard, the 


padded with val mound 
I it ’ 


cover tn OVA. Hmeul 


cocrton in 

white répe-paper. 
Splotches of gold lustre are daubed upon 
the toadstool to give a dewdrop effect, 
while a fringe of white crépe-paper finishes 
the crown. A swing, trapeze, and ladder 
on which the Brownies are supposed to 
disport themselves, all made of wire and 


then covered witt 





gifts are concealed in the 
hollow receptacle, with the 
ribbon runners attached, 
after which the pasteboard 
cover is fastened securely 
in position as a_ pedestal 
for the pair of mother hens 
keeping guard over their 
nest Teddy has claimed 
as his own. The whole 



































rests on a heavy 
pasteboard foun- 
dation covered 
with “ grass ” — 
shredded green 
tissue - paper — 
which the chil- 
dren can easily 
eut -and crinkle. 

Mother Goose 
and her wonder- 
‘ful shoe contain- 








A NOVEL OLD WOMAN'S SHOE 





ing “so many 
children she 


A PRETTY EASTER NEST AND GREEN TEPEE 


bits of pasteboard -covered with 
paper, complete the Brownie chicks’ play- 
house, which rests upon a greensward 
made of tissue-paper. 

A wigwam or tepee nest fashioned of 
dead twigs, or new budding twigs if they 
are available, or, most appropriate of all, 
pussy-willows, makes a charming centre- 
piece. These are easily interlaced tepée 
fashion with any bit of greenery clamber- 
ing in and out. Below a mother hen 
hovers near the nestful of chicks and col- 
ored Easter eggs, while tiny chicks reck- 
lessly clamber over the tepee. 


crépe- 











i Ty 
HE“Baby Cariole”isachild’s 
bed, a playroom, a carriage. 

Covered with silver- finish wire 

screen-—insect and animal proof. 

Easily moved from room to room, 

about the summer porch or over 

the lawn. 


Baby Cariole 


Patented 


can be used as a playroom by 
older children, keeping them off 
draughty floors, out of mischief 
and away from harm. 


Easily converted into a bassinet 

by raising adjustable bottom. 
The ‘‘ Baby Cariole ” is collaps- 
ible and easily transported in 
compact form. No tools re- 
quired to set up. Nothing to 
get out of order or repair. Very 
light and easily propelled. 
Woven wire springs; sanitary 
mattress. Frame is strong, but 
light. White enamelled with 
nickel trimmings. 


Height from floor, 29 inches; width, 
26 inches ; length, 40 inches. 


Send for IMustrated Booklet Z. 
THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of “ Toys that Teach” 





















for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
Colds, Diphtheria 
Catarrh. 

“Used while you sleep.” 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the par- 
oxysms of Whooping Cough, Ever- 
dreaded Croup cannot exist where Cres- 
olene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, 
making breathing easy in the case of 
colds; soothes the sore throat and stops 
the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide, 
acting both as a curative and preventive 
in contagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation 
is its 30 years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggiste. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets, for the 
irritated throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 

THE VAPO CRESOLENE COMPANY 
180 Fulton Street. New York 


leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 








Keep the Tots Well and Happy—in 





Little TUDO Play Suits 
Sleepers 


Aukle or knee length, of materials such as 
you would choose—strong, firm, ueat. Cut 
and workmanship make them worthy to be 
worn by your child. No ragged edyes; all 
seams neat; button-holes strongly worked; 
buttons secure. Just try ONE—money back 
if not ALL you desire in a pretty, comfort- 
able, safe, labor-saving Play Suit. Ages %, 
1, 114, 2 years, 50C; ages 3, 4, 5, 6 years, 65c5 
ages 7, 8, 9, 10 years, 75¢. 


Ask Your Dealer for TUDORS, 

Tf he cannot supply, send us price (state age 

wanted) and we will send, together with 
4 free copy of charming illustrated story 

book, ** Tudor Tales for Tiny Tots.” 

JONES BROS. GARMENT CO., Dept. C, Dubuque, Iowa 

Makers of Holdown Sleeping Garments for Menand Women 


That Little Boy of Yours 


is not getting = fair start if you 
allow him to sit hunched up in 














RITE SHOULDER BRACE would 


. te. 
BREATHE-RITE will hold his 
ly, but firmly erect 

ling, walking or sit- 
ting and is always comfortable. | 

or Men, Women and Children. 

Send One Dollar, $1, at once. 
If not satisfied money refunded. 





BREA THE-RITE MFG.CO, 
Roow 1088, 45 W. 34th St, N ¥. 





Our readers are invited to send in contributions to this department. : 
rience in the he ay a boy may prove interesting to others and may help them to solve some ptoblem. Contri- 


butions accepted wil 








Any mother’s, father’s, or guardian's expe- 


be paid for at our usual space tate. They must be short, not over 300 words, and to the point. 


Address, Editor Boy’s Department, Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. Contributions unavailable for this 


department cannot be returned. 


The Importance of Obedience 
ee ONFIDENCE, respect, 
= obedience, much of the 
i boy’s training is neces- 
* ~4@ sarily left to the mother. 
'@ The wise mother accepts 
“a this fact as a necessary 
condition. 

Most important in a boy’s training is 
gaining and holding his confidence and 
respect. The mother must know and live 
her boy’s life, know intimately his friends 
and teachers, and be able to talk intel- 
ligently about photography, stamps, foot- 
ball, and other fads which occupy his 
mind. Knowledge of these subjects she 
can .easily gain from the boy himself. 
He will be overjoyed to tell her “all 
about it.” 

A boy’s mind is usually in a receptive 
condition at mealtime and at bedtime. 
Table conversation should be a matter of 
study for the mother. ‘Topics in which 
the boy is interested should be introduced 
casually, then carefully discussed. Mothers 
say importantly, “ My child always goes 
to bed alone.” The really wise mother’ is 
with her boy during his last waking hour. 
This is the mother’s golden hour of con- 
fidence. The impressions made at this 
time are invaluable. 

Obedience to a higher authority is most 
important. Notwithstanding the “no ad- 
mittance” signs, a boy once entered an 
unfinished building and ruined much val- 
uable frescoing. The father, when sued 
for damages, contended that the build- 
ing should have been locked, then the boy 
could not have entered. The judge de- 
cided for the builders, administering this 
reproof to the father: “ Had your boy 
been taught obedience to higher authority 
this would not have happened. The fault 
is entirely yours.” G. L. 8. 

CASSOPOLIS, MICHIGAN. 


A Grandmother's View Of It 

As I have six sons and eight grandsons, 
I am very much interested in boys of all 
ages, and I was very much impressed by 
the observation of a librarian who was the 
mother of a boy. She said: 

“T notice the largest per cent. of read- 
ers here to be small boys, and it strikes me 
as pathetic, as I believe they come as a 
refuge from interruptions. So many peo- 
ple call on little boys without scruple, 
when they are reading, at home.” 

I have wished that this observation 
might reach many mothers and induce 
them to take Miss Alecott’s Little Men, 
as I did, to help in the management of 
boys. My own were ambitious for regular 
tasks—each to have a separate thing to 
do—as the “ Little Men” had, and after 
that they were free to read or play or fol- 
low their inclinations, wherever they led, 
and a friend paid us what I consider a 
very high compliment; in speaking of my 
home, she said, “ Mrs. does not mind 
being poor.” There was no sham in our 
home. There was always a place at table, 
and they were free to bring a friend in 
without warning, for a meal or for the day 
or night. They helped me and I respect- 
ed their rights, and our visitors were treat- 
ed as one more in the family. N.S. R. 

NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 




















The Boy and Truth 

As I consider that HaArper’s Bazar is 
one of the best magazines there is to 
live by, so I believe that many a woman 
has been helped through some of the great- 
est difficulties and problems of her life by 
the wise counsel and advice she has found 
in its pages. 

Within the last month our nine-year- 
old boy has had the same compliment. paid 
him by two people. It was, “ James gets 
into mischief, but he won’t lie about it.” 

One might say: “ It is no compliment to 
be told that your child doesn’t lie. It is 
only the natural ordinary thing for him 
to be truthful, and a disgrace if he isn’t.” 
I agree that it is natural for a child to 
be truthful, but at a very early age, fear 
—fear of a scolding, or of displeasure on 


his mother’s part will tend to make him 
untruthful. 

We have tried to let our boy do every 
feasible thing that his inventive mind 
could suggest, and he has been made to 
understand that he will never be punished 
for anything he does, or for anything he 
breaks, if he will come and tell about it 
himself. I have seen his playmates try 
to hide and cover up things when he has 
walked straight up and told me about it. 

He has been told frequently that we 
would rather have him break everything 
we have and “ own up,” than break one or 
two things and hide it. As a result he 
is both careful and truthful. 

This is all so simple it scarcely seems 
worth writing about, and yet I know 
mothers who do scold their children when 
they break things, and who do punish 
them hastily for things done with harmless 
or good intention, only the mother doesn’t 
understand, and sometimes mothers almost 
unconsciously tell “ white lies” and think 
heir children won't notice them. But 
there is nothing in this world so sensitive 
to impressions as the mind of a little child, 
and the responsibility is with us to see 
to it that our children grow up in the 
clear atmosphere of truth and sincerity. 

Kineston, N. Y. A Boy’s MOTHER. 


The Making of a Good Citizen 

In rearing a boy the chief thought must 
be to prepare him to fill his place in the 
world, honorably to himself and with fair- 
ness to others. To do this he must be 
able to form right decisions quickly and 
have the courage to act on them. 

How best prepare him for such useful- 
ness is the problem (as L take it) felici- 
tously raised by the Bazar, to be solved 
by those who have the training in charge. 

That a boy loves his home and parents, 
and prefers such association, is no proof 
that he is well trained for citizenship. 

The error I’ve tried to avoid (the com- 
mon one) is deciding all problems for my 
boy. If he comes to me for an opin- 
ion, I first hear his own, with his reasons; 
and if necessary, by tactful questions, try 
to broaden his view, but the responsibility 
is left with him. 

A time each day is taken for a few 
minutes’ talk, alone, when | tell him of 
things I’ve been pleased to see in him. 
It is tacitly understood that he will use 
this opportunity to talk with me of any 
matter which may trouble him. 

My neighbors say that my boy has the 
comradeship spirit, which means to me 
that he is living up to his standards, and 
will be able to cope with the different 
phases of life successfully; which is, after 
all, the true test of manhood. 

A LOVER OF 
ILLINOIS. 


Boys. 
RIVERSIDE, 


How a Father Remedied an Error. 

Witu my first boy I made a serious mis- 
take. The material needs of my family, 
or what we thought needs, pressed so 
heavily upon me that I[ largely forgot the 
children had spiritual needs fully as im- 
portant. Too many of us forget that com- 
radeship and companionship and personal- 
ly expressed love and wisely given guid- 
ance are as necessary to a proper and 
righteous growth of our boys as are food, 
clothing, and recreation. Some of us, too 
many of us, are merel7 a sort of bank 
for our boys. My first boy, now a young 
man, and I can never be the friends we 
might have been, because of my neglect. 

So, with the next boy I began different- 
ly. I took, with I admit, some reluctance 
at first “days off,” and I went fishing, 
boating, and tramping, to baseball and 
football games, with him. I made up my 
mind that less money and more friendli- 
and fatherliness was best for him. 
I think the boy left wholly with women 
folks is a lopsided sort of a creature. 1 
believe every boy needs, absolutely needs, 
wise, kind, personal, masculine guidance 
to make him the right sort of a man. 

I’m not meaning anything derogatory 
to the boy’s mother. Her influence is 
needed. 


ness 


It must co-operate with that of 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


the father. Don’t be a stranger to your 
boys; play, talk, read, chum, scold, and 
travel with them. 8. C. P. 

DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Emerging of Robert 

“* ANNOUNCED by all the trumpets of the 
sky,” Robbie B drifted into my peace- 
ful school-room. 

“My stars! you’ve got Robbie B : 
exclaimed the vivacious first-grade teach- 
er, peering into my room. “I pity you; 
he’s a perfect terror. Why, even in first 
grade he—” Here she had to run. 

“Young B is in, I see,” grimly re- 
marked the truant officer, glancing at Rob- 
bie, who glared back with a rat-in-the- 
trap expression; “he’s a slippery fellow. 
Keep a tight rein on him.” 

I listened to a tale of Robbie’s misdo- 
ings from the principal, but the climax 
of the morning was reached when the 
seven-year-old sister, in stiffly starched 
robes of righteousness, came knocking at 
my door and proclaimed §shrilly, “ My 
mother says to whip Robbie good whenever 
he needs it.” 

‘You tell your mother, Eva,” [  re- 
marked with some emphasis, “ that Robert 
has been a splendid boy this morning.” 











Robbie smiled a sort of stunted little 
smile, which marked the berinning of 


friendly relations between us. With some 
craftiness I piled responsibilities on 
Robert’s shoulders in the shape of much- 
coveted little duties around the 
room. Perhaps most important of all, I 
took his word implicitly even when be- 
sieged with inward doubts. The lad soon 
became a happy citizen of the schoolroom. 
When the reports were given out his 
mother was much gratified and came to 
see me. I took advantage of her call to 
impart my “ Receipt for good boys ”: 

“ Add to unlimited amounts of cheeri- 
ness, respongibility and trust. Never nag; 
never, never compare with brother or 
schoolmate. Make your reproofs and pun- 
ishments swift, speedy, and sharp, and, 
when over, do not refer to them again. 
Plenty of praise is absolutely necessary to 
a growing boy. It is better to over-ap- 
preciate than to under-estimate.” 

CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


school 


M. D. 


The Problem of the Only Boy 


We thought we were doing well and 
right by our one boy. ‘There were four 
girls, and one was an invalid. All were 


rather quiet and domestic in their tastes. 
I was not at home a great deal, and there- 
fore was compelled to leave, in a large 
measure, the care and rearing of my boy 
to his mother. He seemed happy and 
contented too, until he reached his teens. 
Then I heard occasional complaints about 
his conduct from his sisters and once 16 
a while from his mother. He was getting 
rough and noisy, and was often discour- 
teous and disobedient, so they said, al- 
though the boy seemed all right when | 


was around. One evening | had my eyes 


opened, He was reading a_ paper. 
He seemed deeply interested, and at 
last, throwing down the paper with a 


sigh, he said, “ Say, Pa, aint it funny how 
no fellows seem to have real jolly good 
times unless they are bad chaps or slum 
ones?” So peculiar a remark needed analyz- 
ing, and I searched the paper. It contained 
a graphie description of a boy’s camp, 
and home, instituted for city boys who 
were going the broad way. 

I looked at my poor boy. I had forgot- 
ten my boyhood with its gang, its swim- 
ming-hole frolics, its jaunts in woods and 
mountains, its campings-out, and other 
good times. The boy was lonely. He 
needed the society of his kind. He loved 
us, but he needed wholesome, rough, yet 
healthy, boy society. Well, I am glad | 
saw our error in time. I talked his 
mother around, and I picked out with her 
help a good boys’ boarding-school and sent 
him there for two terms. How much more 
his sisters cared for him on his vacation 
trips home, and how proud they became 
of his soon developed chivalry and manli- 
ness! [ learned the truth in the nick of 
time before he ran away, or in very 
desperation did some foolish act which 
would have marred his future life for- 
ever. If your boy is moody, irritable, 
unaccountably impolite, and palpably un- 
easy and unhappy in his home environ- 
ment, it, pays to try a good school where 
athletics are a prominent feature, and see 
if he doesn’t show an immediate improve- 
ment, meaning future good citizenship and 
clean manhood. Don’t let him feel he 
wishes he had been born in the slums, as 
this lad of mine did, so he might share 
in “good times.” S. K. 

Upnam’s Corner, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Elastica % 
Floor Finish 
This Severe Test 


You never saw a floor finish test- 
ed in this way 








A piece of paper coated with a 
finish crushed and squeezed up 
tightly in a fist. 

You would expect to find the fin- 
ish cracked in every direction. 

You will be amazed when you 
make this test with Elastica Floor 
Finish. Smooth out the paper after- 
ward and you won't find the sus- 
picion of a crack in the finish. 

We supply you with the means of 
making the test. Write us and we 
will send you a sheet of paper coated 
with Elastica Floor Finish. 

Crumple it up as you see it here. 
Wad it into a ball. Stamp your 
heels into it. You won’t even tnar 
the coat. Soak it in water. It 
won't turn white. 

There is no other floor finish like 
it. We ask you to judge by this 
actual sample what such a finish 
means on your floors. 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow 
abel. All others are imitation 


FLOOR FINISH 


Elastica Floor Finish is the result 
of 40 years’ experience in our special 
method of the preparation of the 
oil and other materials in its com- 
position. 

Common floor finishes need con- 
stant care and retouching, else they 
are old in a month. Elastica Floor 
Finish retains its smoothness and 
lustre no matter how hard the usage. 

You will never consider another 
floor finish when you know what 
Elastica means. Ask your dealer. 


Beware of the Word 


“Elastic” 


But don’t buy a varnish merely 
called “elastic,” or bearing a name 
that sounds like Elastica. Many 
can devise imitative names, but we 
alone have created the product. 


Send for Our New Book 
and Free Paper-Cutter 











Our new book, ‘‘ How to Finish Floors,” 
tells the right way to treat every sort of 
floor. This book is free, together with a 
paper-cutter and book-mark~combined, 
handsomely lithographed in ten colors, 

This book also tells how to protect 
painted floors with Elastica Floor Finish 
—how to renew them. It tells how to 
prolong the life of linoleum and oil cloth, 

Address Standard Varnish Works, 29 
Broadway, New York; 2620 Armour 
Ave., Chicago. Or International Varnish 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Ask for book No. 70. 


SYANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


LITTLE JANE 


(Continued from page 229) 

“Tl tell you what Vl do. I won’t 
act pious, because there’s no sense in it. 
I won’t stop saying I bang your head 
against the door, because it affords me 
the wildest pleasure to say it. It’s a tonic. 
Some folks go to Klondike and Africa to 
make out they’re primeval man. I con- 
tent myself by saying I bang my squaw’s 
head. But Ill tell you what I'll do. I'll 
make a bargain with you. 

“Hurry, Peter. I hear the carriage.” 

“Is she in it?” 

*{ hope so. Hurry.” 

“Let her come, the interfering minx. 
But she isn’t going to curtail my liberties 
under my own rooftree. Now this is the 
law. If I feel like lingual violence, I will 
curb myself for three seconds, or as long 
as I can. Then I will declaim a passage 
from the bards of Greece. If that doesn’t 
do it. I will rise from my chair and, in a 
silken voice, invite you to accompany me 
to the library. There I will beat you in 
any measure I see fit, as any man has a 
right to do to his own squaw. After that, 
we will return to the table and I will 
continue my conversation about basketball.” 

Sabrina was not hearing him. Judging 
from his peroration that none of the 
speech was likely to bear on actuality, 
she was listening over her shoulder and 
holding her skirt ready lifted to run. 

“It’s the announced. 
* She's here.” 

When little had stepped 
from the carriage and met Sabrina’s kiss 
with a pretty, grateful uplift of her square 
fresh-colored face, Sabrina held her away 
to look at her. Then she smiled. and tears, 
out of old memories, came. 

‘Youre just right, Jane,” com- 
mended her. “ You look exactly as | hoped 
you would.” 

She put an arm about the tight little 
waist and they walked in together, Jane 
listening nicely, never talking very much 
except to answer questions in a concise and 
thoughtful way that pleased Sabrina, Then 
they went up together to the west chamber. 

Peter did not see Jane until luncheon, 
and when she was presented to him, he 
took her hand with a good deal of cere- 
mony, and asked what kind of a journey 
she had had. Jane gave him a direct look 
out of her clear gray eyes, satisfyingly 
frank under their black lashes, and Peter 
thought, with an appreciatory little shrug, 


carriage,” she 


Jane neatly 


she 


that Jane was no fool. She was sizing 
him up. He talked to her most politely 


and listened gravely to her answers. By 
the time dessert came on, he had diseover- 
ed a multitude of her innocent predilec- 
tions, and Sabrina was stiffening into ap- 
prehension lest all their familiar life was 
to be turned into a stiffish dinner-party. 
But the wind veered. A strawberry short- 
cake turned it. 

“ What fool,” Peter remarked in his bit- 
terest vein, when the maid had gone— 
‘what fool ever invented a way like this 
to spoil good fruit and upset a man’s in- 
sides with lathered cream?” 

Sabrina trembled. 

“It’s a little change,” she ventured, 
hypnotically entreating him, her inner self 
imploring his to remember who was hear- 
ing. “I thought—” 

“ No, you didn’t think, ’Bina,” her hus- 
band wrathfully adjured her. “ You never 
think. You tottered out and asked the 
cook, or you remembered idiots eat this 
pernicious mess; but you didn’t think.” 

Then he became aware that Jane was 
looking at him. He wondered with what 
intent—whether those gray eyes were fix- 
ed in amazement or admonition. Did she 
think him a blackguard? Was she stand- 
ing by Cousin ’Bina? Nobody should in- 
terfere, even tacitly, between ’Bina and him, 


and remembering his offered pact with her, 
he broke sonorously into Greek and spout- 
ed half a dozen lines. It territied Sabrina, 
as he knew it would, and when he saw 
what he called her look of wondering what 
was coming next, he was quite satisfied 
and settled to his short-eake peaceably. 

“Did you know why I said that, Miss 
Jane?” he inquired. 

“No, sir,” said 
interest. 

“| said it because I was afraid I should 
do something worse—break the dishes or 
tear the napkins up.” 

“Oh,” said Jane. “ Father used to read 
that part a lot,” she mentioned incidentally. 


Jane, with a dutiful 


“The Iliad? Do you know Greek, 
missy?” 
‘Father began to teach me. I can 


say some of it by heart.” 

“ Amazing!” said Peter. 

He got out of the room as soon as pos- 
sible after that, and went for his afternoon 
ride. A child who stared with gray eyes, 
unwinking, whose face made no comment 
on what she saw, who learned Greek by 
heart: these things seemed to him unlike 
what girlhood used to be. But he was 
afraid she was too heavy. Girls and the 
women they grew into, he knew from his 
acquaintance with Sabrina, were apt to 
be serious, wistfully, irritatingly so. If 
God Almighty had made them with a 
spark of humor, even enough for stepping- 
stones—but there he drew up his thoughts. 
Thought always had to be halted at that 
point, because if it went farther it might 
find itself criticising "Bina, and that he 
never permitted it. 

Little Jane stayed. One relative after 
another besought Sabrina to send her on, 
but Sabrina kept deferring. She and Jane 
had fallen into a cozy intimacy, and Peter 
from his library heard them laughing to- 
gether in the garden or about their gentle 
tasks indoors. He used to lay his book 
down to listen. “ Now, what do they find 
to laugh about?” he would ask himself 
aloud sometimes, and often he called out 
through the window: “ Hush up, you two! 
You disturb me. I can’t hear myself 
think.” But at that, also, he observed, 
with great surprise and satisfaction, lit- 
tle Jane kept on laughing, with a note of 
added gayety as if something pleased her 
now especially. Sometimes Sabrina ask- 
ed him rather timidly— 

“Do you like her, Peter?” 

“Who?” Peter would inquire, and an- 
swer, according to his mood, “ that girl? 
I can tolerate her, if you want her here. 
She’s got to stay, I suppose.” 

“Why, no,” Sabrina answered at last. 
Her eyes were moist and that made him 
distressfully angry because he could never 
bear to think of Sabrina’s erying. ‘“ She 
really can’t stay so very much longer. 
The others want her, and unless I say 
now I'll keep her all the time, they've 
every right to her.” 

“Well, what do you shilly-shally for? 
If you want to keep her all the time, keep 
her and be hanged to you.” ‘ 

She was looking at him in a solemn ac- 
ceptance of the cross she had to bear. 

“Why, Peter,” said she, “ you must see 
I can’t.” 

“ Can’t what?” 

“We can’t let her grow up here with 
us. You talk so—so violently, Peter. It’s 
bad for her to see how you're willing to 
speak to me. She must—she must think 
you hate me, Peter.” 

She had ventured it, the thing that lay 
so heavy upon her. Sometimes in wake- 
ful nights she had found herself wondering 
how she should say it, only it had al- 
ways seemed to her it would be clearer, 
more tragically definite than this. It 
would be her saying to him some time, 




















“You must hate me, Peter.” But that, now 
the moment had come, could never, she 
knew, be actually said between them. 
Their life together had been too long and 
too ineffably dear. However he might 
feel about her, he was her Peter. He 
was staring at her in a strange moved way 
that, from the one glance she gave him, 
she could not fathom. 

“Bina,” he said then, quite softly, so 
that her pulses stirred at it. Bina!” 
He seemed about to go on with matter 
immediate to her and his relation to her, 
but, in his shrinking from expressed 
emotion, he asked this instead: “ ’Bina, 
did you eve? think—you say little Jane 
might misunderstand things here—did you 
ever happen to think little Jane has got 
the richest gift God ever gave to man?” 

“ Has she, Peter?” asked Sabrina. She 
lifted her tear-wet face, encouraged to for- 
get her own penury if little Jane were 
known to be especially endowed. “ What 
is it, Peter?” 

“Tt is called,” said Peter, gravely, “ for 
want of bigger words, a sense of humor. 
I'll show it to you.” 

He stepped to the window giving on the 
lawn where little Jane was uprooting the 
plantains that choked the grass. 

“ Here,” he called—* here, you imp!” 

She threw her trowel and came with a 
lovely run. Her cheeks were pink, her 
gray eyes fell upon them beth with a 
frank recognition of their friendly in- 
timacy. Peter spoke bitingly, his wife 
thought, distressingly. 

“Your poor deceived, deluded aunt, who 
actually thinks you're an attractive rela- 
tive, is so misguided as to want you to 
live with her. I don’t want you, | tell you 
plainly. I hate the sight of you, just as I do 
her. But if you like to stay, you ean. Come, 
speak up. Don’t stand there simpering.” 

Little Jane was not simpering. She 
was laughing silently, but with a frank 
abandon. Her hands were shut, hanging 
at her sides as if she were asking them to 
help her hold emotion in. 

“ Oh, glory!” she breathed, “ oh, glory!” 

“Now what do you mean by that?” 
Peter inquired, frowning. “ This isn’t a 
prayer-meeting.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said little Jane. 
Her words ran fast, as if they escaped her 
will and fled before it. “ You like me, 
don’t you, Cousin Peter? Yes, I guess [ 
will stay! I didn’t think I could, but now 
I’m sure you like me!” 

“* Like you, imp? Who said | liked you?” 

“Why, you did,” Jane asserted. She 
was looking at him with the most candid 
reasonableness. “I didn’t know you did 
till you spoke to me so just now, exactly 
as you do to her.” 

“What does that prove, you owl-eyed 
ninnyhammer?” Peter was watching her 
sharply, as if she were the witness on the 
stand, bound to prove his case before 
Sabrina. Sabrina was the judge. She 
always had been, he thought with the old 
glow in his. heart forever kindling there at 
thought of her. Strange Sabrina, not to 
know it! 

“Why,” said Jane, with the same as- 
surance that everybody must see it exact- 
ly as. it was, “that’s the way you talk to 
her, and you just adore her. It’s only 
talking backwards, but it means the same 
thing as if you said it forwards. J like 
it better. It’s more fun.” 

“There,” said Peter. “ There, Sabrina!” 

She was looking at him, her flushed face 
and awakened eyes very like the bride cf 
many years ago. Peter caught his breath 
a little as he remembered. 

“You can keep your littie Jane,” he 
said to her. “ You can turn her into a 
daughter, if you want to. You can hug 
her in a minute, that ridiculous way you 
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have. But she won't catch me coddling 
her. I sha’n’t hug anybody but you!” 














FASHION’S VOCABULARY 


AVE you noticed how, with the 
H launching of the fashions each sea- 

son, a new vocabulary of dress terms 
is thrust upon us? 
more arbitrary than the way in which 
merchants, dressmakers, fashion-writers, 
and others, in an almost solid phalanx, 
press down upon us the yoke of their 
latest verbal inventions. Here is an ex- 
ample of the way in which certain fash- 
ion authorities present the news to us: 
“The new dress was of cerise fumée drap 
de soie, trimmed with grosses ganses de 
soie, With it was worn a coat of corbeau- 
bleu satin, mi-ajustée, and criblée with 
beads. Over this was a cuirasse of filet 
de lacet.” All of which means that the 
dress of smoky cherry silk was trimmed 
with wide shirred bands of silk, and that 
the dark-blue satin coat was closely 
beaded. (Criblé meaning powdered or pep- 
pered.) It was mi-ajustée—that is, half 
fitting. It was a cuirasse of netted cord. 

The Bazar deprecates and opposes this 
tendency to a quite unnecessary alfecta- 
tion; but realizing how it confuses wom- 
en on every side, it proposes to record for 
its readers’ convenience some of the new 
terms of the season, together with a work- 
ing interpretation of them. 

Some of the prevailing and the new 
color terms with their English equivalents 
are as follows: bois de rose (rosewood) ; 
brun havane (tobacco brown): lie devin 
(wine dregs); bleu corbeau (a _ deep 
raven’s-wing blue); turquoise verdie (a 
green-toned turquoise) ; saumonée 
(salmon pink) ; vert glauque (sea green) ; 
crevette (the new shrimp color which in 


rose 


summer-weight cloth and in linen and 
tussor is especially fashionable) ; taupe 
(mole color); aubergine (eggplant) ; 
acajou (mahogany); Nattier blue (a 


grayed Wedgwood blue, which takes its 
name from the blue in the paintings of 
Nattier) ; vert chasseur (hunter’s green). 
Terms which will be more and more seen 
in the next few months, unless some more 
popular ones occur to the fashion world, 
are: sarrau—meaning a long smock. 
This is the word applied by Parisians to 
the Egyptian blouse, which is descending 
rapidly into a regular skirt length. 
Voilages de blouses is the way in which 
merchants are labelling veilings for blouses 
or other waists. They include nets, chif- 
fons, panné mousseline (a silk muslin 
having a napped surface), and similar 
goods. Etoffes perlées (beaded materials) 
are among the incoming novelties, and 
these include muslins, grenadines, gazes 
(gauzes), and satins. Brandebourgs are 
frogs, usually military, with er without 
loops. Cabochon is literally a nailhead; 
but in commerce the word is applied to 
many mound-shaped ornaments. Brodée 
en camaeiu is the way in which the raised 
embroidery, half ecclesiastical, and which 
is put on in big squares as side or front 
panel ornament, is described. The pattern 
is raised like that of a cameo, hence its 
name. Galons are braids, pure and sim- 
ple; crépe météore is woven like ordinary 
crépe, but pressed instead of crinkled. 
There is really no excuse for the adding 
of the words de soie to dozens of familiar 
fabrics and the French, from whom we 
take these phrases, would be the first to 
repudiate a movement in France to in- 
corporate English words so unnecessarily 
into their language. Our shops are filled 
with such signs as cachemire de_ soie, 
which, being interpreted, is silk cashmere; 
voile de soie (silk veiling); mousseline 
de soie (silk muslin); drap de soie (silk 
cloth) ; gaze de soie (silk gauze) ; and so 
on through the entire range of de soies. 
In addition to this vocabulary of color 
and material there is another equally con- 
fusing of forms. I have spoken of sarrau, 
which is now heard as frequently as was 
fourreau and collante a year ago. Col- 
lante, still used, is derived from a noun 
meaning glue, and a verb meaning to stick 
to. The collante gown clinging to the figure 
is then perfectly expressed by it, in French, 
and clinging is less explanatory in Eng- 
lish. Fourreau means sheath (or seab- 
bard), which name applied to certain styles 
expresses them quite as well in English. 
Laveuse has been adopted in preference 
to blanchisseuse, but it means the same 
thing (washwoman), and is applied to the 
tuck-up overdresses which some are now 


wearing. Tabliers mean aprons. In 
lieu of the walking dress the shops 


are now all offering trotteur costumes. The 
words trotteur and trotteuse do not mean 
trotters, but pedestrians, walkers, pure 
and simple. ‘lhe costumes, though sold 
by any other name, continue to be mere 
walking costumes. 


Nothing could be ’ 
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URPRISINGLY few wom- 
——— en know either how to 
stand correctly, walk cor- 
rect ly, or sit correctly; 
or, if they are cherishing 














that simple, elementary 
knowledge within the in- 


nermost recesses of their minds, they fail 
to show evidenee of appreciating its use- 
fulness and impovtance in daily life. They 
may regard it in the light of an accom- 
plishment to be practised only when garb- 
ed in apparel worth “setting off,” or 
they may not regard it at all. If they 
can put it on and take it off easily and 
successfully with their clothes they are 
most unusual, for even more than most 
‘ecomplishments, it requires the ease that 
comes from constant practice. A correct 
position assumed only at intervals, when 
the effort is considered worth while, is at 
the best self-conscious, like “* company man- 
ners.” Moreover, she who thoughtlessly 
allows herself to become intereSted in con- 
versation will find her frequent recalls to 
position, as her mind resumes its watch- 
most embarrassing and hardly 
conducive. to an easy social manner. 


A graceful, dignified carriage undoubt- 
edly “sets off” beautiful clothes. There 


is little use having them if we cannot 
set them off in that way. But the old 
clothes, the simple, plain every-day clothes 
—why not them that benetit ? 
Better the simplest clothes with a beau- 
tiful carriage than the most elaborate 
clothes with an awkward carriage. One 
forgets that the clothes are plain and old 
if the figure inside them is carried with 
grace, dignity, and One can even 
forget a figure that is far from perfect 
in proportion, and a face that has no 
claim to beauty. To carry oneself well 
morning, noon, and night, indoors and 
outdoors, is to make the most of all the 
beauty one possesses, to make others forget 
the beauty that does not exist, and to 
make the best impression possible every- 
where. That is surely worth while. 

Looked at from a physical standpoint, 
the erect position, with chest expanded, 
shoulders. up, and back and abdomen in- 


give same 


poise. 


drawn, stands for increased lung power, 
more oxygen, better blood, all the organs 


in place, instead of pressing upon one an- 
other, and a_ consequent condition of 
health, vitality, and the beauty of health. 
We can even freshen our complexions and 
brighten our eyes by standing correctly, 
while the effect upon the development of 
the figure is self-evident. 

One does not realize the danger of al- 
lowing muscles to relax habitually until 
the harm is done. ‘The ligaments are 
weakened, even the bones get out of shape, 
especially if habits of drooping, lolling, 


ete., are indulged in when one is young 
and the bones are soft. Crouching over 
one of the old-fashioned school desks, 





especially if it is a little too low, is a di- 
rect invitation to round shoulders, while 
carrying a heavy bundle of books to and 
from school, generally on the same side, is 
apt to make one shoulder higher than the 


other, and the hips correspondingly un- 
even. Writing, sewing, all of the bend- 


ing occupations that we indulge in as we 
grow older, carry with them the same dan- 


gers. Life is one long temptation to 
droop, loll, and crouch, but if we would 
keep our backs straight. our shoulders 


square, our hips of the same size, all the 
organs of our bodies in place, and our 
lungs working at their full capacity, we 
must learn how to stand, walk, and sit 
correctly all the time. It is difficult at 
first and requires constant watchfulness 
and effort, as well as exercise, to strength- 
en the muscles that have become relaxed, 
but it not only can be done, but may be- 
come a habit, so that in time it will not 
be quite so much of a burden. To sit 
correctly while we are sewing, writing, or 
reading, as well as while we are convers- 
ing with our friends, and to stand and 
walk correctly while we are shopping or 
working around the house, as well as 
when we are taking a walk for exercise or 
pleasure, require constant self-control and 
thought, when we think that we are tco 
busy to give it. Moreover, some of us 
have worked so long in positions that a’e 
deforming, that we think we cannot do 
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urate 


it in any other way. It can be done. 
We can actually make housework take the 
place of other physical exercises, if we 
keep the windows open. The innumerable 
bending, stretching, and twisting motions 
that we make cannot help but strengthen 
the muscles if we take them in the right 
way, with full chest and deep breaths. 
The woman spending her day in sewing 
or writing cannot make that position a 


means of exercise, but she can learn how 
to sit so that it will not hurt her. She 
can learn to sit straight in her chair, 


instead of in a twisted position, with her 
shoulders back, bending from the waist 
instead of with the shoulders, keeping 
her chest up under all circumstances. It 
is better to lift the sewing than to stoop 


over it. The correct sitting position is 
not a stiff, inflexible one with the shoul- 


ders tipped back and the back hollowed in. 
The back should be flat, the chest up, the 
arms falling naturally, whether on the 
lap or at work, both feet on the floor in- 
stead of being crossed. Folded arms are 
a sign of nervous tension. The natural 
relaxed place for the hands when not em- 
ployed is in the lap, and the natural 
relaxed place for the feet is on the 
tloor. 

The correct standing position has been 
frequently described, but as frequently 
forgotten, or at least neglected. Chest up 
is the essential direction, and one might 
almost say the only one needed, since in 
lifting the chest the shoulders are at the 
same time thrown back and down and the 
abdomen drawn in; to swell the chest with 

full deep breath and to hold the position 
is the secret of the correct position. The 
chin should be held in, but not stiffly so, 
and the weight should be on the balls of 
the feet instead of on the heels. One can 
teach oneself to take invariably that posi- 
tion when rising from a chair, at first 
consciously and afterward unconsciously. 

An old-fashioned exercise for a graceful 
erect carriage, is that of walking around 
the room with a heavy book on top of 
the head. The effort to keep it in place 
will keep the head and all the rest of 
the body balanced and poised. Our grand- 
mothers claim to have practised this 
fifteen minutes, or more, each day, in their 
childhood. It is simple and effective. One 
may add to the difficulty by taking some 
of the simple physical exercises that 
strengthen the back and legs, expand the 
chest and teach one balance with the book 
still on the head. Rising slowly on the 
toes, and lifting the arms just as slowly 
until they are on a level with the shoul- 
ders; at the same time inhaling a deep 
full breath, and then as slowly lowering 
the arms and feet and exhaling the breath, 
may become quite a strenuous undertaking 
with the book in place. Try the same ex- 
ercise, lifting one leg, first at the side, 
and then at the front, and balancing on 
the other, or extending one leg in front 


and then bending it at the knee. Try 
walking on the toes with the arms out- 
stretched and the book on the head. The 
trunk-bending movements, forward, back- 


and sideways, are all wonderfully 
good for strengthening the muscles of the 
back, and making those of the waist flex- 
ible, as well as strong. The book must 
perforce be dispensed with in these exer- 


ward, 


cises. Another good exercise in which the 
book may again play a part is that of 
first putting the hands on the hips, ris- 
ing slowly to the toes, and then bending 
the knees slowly down to a squatting 
position, rising again just as slowly with 
resistance. The book will be a trying 


burden in this exercise. ‘These are only 
a few of the exercises that help one to 
have a graceful, as well as an erect, 
carriage. The muscles must be made flex- 
ible as well as strong, by means of them. 
Most of these are like (or similar to) the 
simpler elementary exercises given in 
the Swedish system. Nothing could be 
better for the purpose than the move- 
ments of that system classified under the 
deep breathing, balancing, and __back- 
strengthening exercises. The few  in- 
dicated above if faithfully practised for 
twenty minutes each day would be very 
effective, if combined with constant watch- 
fulness to maintain the correct position 
during the most of the day. 
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I Will Help You To 
Health - Good Figure - Rested Nerves 


By Assisting Nature in a Scientific Manner 


After my university course, I concluded I could be of greater help 
to my sex by assisting Nature to regain and retain the strength 
of every vital organ, by bringing to it a good circulation of pure 
blood, by strengthening the nerves, and by tez aching deep 
breathing, than r could “by correcting bodily ailments ‘with 
medicine, It is to my thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology and health principles that I attribute my mar- 

velous success. 
I have helped over 44,000 women. 


Arise To Your Best 


I have given to each woman that satisfaction with sely which comes 
through the knowledge that she is developing that sweet, personal loveliness 
which health and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a cultured, self 
reliant woman with a definite purpose, which makes her the greatest help 
to family and friends. She is a Better W — a Rested Mother, 
a Sweeter Sweetheart. She adds to the beauty of the world, 
thus contributing to its refinement, cultivation and education. 1 
can help you to make every vital organ and nerve do efficient 
work, thus clearing the complexion and correcting such ail- 
ments as 

Constipation 
Weak Nerves 
Rheumatism 

Sleeplessness 
































I 
have 
correct- 
ed thou 
sands of fig 
ures as illus- 
trated below. 

Style is in the 
figure and poise 
and not in the gown. 
_ _ the gown in Fig. 1 cost 
$250; the one in Fig. 2 cost 
0 Fig. 2 is the same 


mas A Good Figure 


1 is Economy and 
and in cor 
rect poise. Means More Than 
3.4. 5 and a Pretty Face 
6 show actual photo- 
graphs of pupils de fore 
taking up my work, 
(They have given me pet 
mission to use them.) They 


I can help you to 


Irritability 
Colds 
Nervousness 
Torpid Liver 


This work is done by following simple directions 
a few minutes each day in the privacy of your 
own room. In delicate cases I co-operate with 
the physician. 

I regard medicine for reduction as danger- 
ous, and bandages and reducing appliances 
do not remove the cause, hence only give 
temporary results. In correcting faulty 
habits of digestion and assimilation, I 
build up the strength while I am re- 


Indigestion 
Duliness 
Weaknesses 
Catarrh 


Figs. 










ducing or developing you. all stand, NOW, AS COTrrec tly and 
lhis is practical common- appear as well as Fig. 2. 
sense. ‘ 
Think it over and When every or 
a r 
write me today for Too Stout gan of the body is 
particulars, or doing efficient work, 





there will be no su- 
perfluous flesh and no 
bony, angular bodies. I have reduced thousands of women 80 lbs., 
and have built up thousands of others 25 Ibs. What I have done for 
others I can do for you. It would do your heart good to read the 
daily reports from my pupils. IHlere are of them: 








some 


i My weight has increased 30 pounds.” ‘“ My kidneys are muc h better.” 
“ My eyes are much stronger and I have taken off my glasses.’ 

“] have not had a sign of indigestion or gall stones since I began with you,” 

“T weigh 83 lbs. less, and have gained wonderfully in strength. I never get 
out of breath, the rheumatic twinges have all gone, and I look and feel 15 years 
younger.’ 

“Tl am delighted with the effect upon my catarrh.’ 

“Just think of o be relieved from Coaatipation. 
having it for 30 years!” 

“ Have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of steady, 

The relief from backache alone is worth many times the 

haven’t had a cold since I began with you. 





Entirely free after 
quiet nerves.” 
money, and I 


Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If I cannot 
help you, I willtell youso, I study your case just asa physician, giving 
you the individual treatment which your case demands. I never violate 
a pupil’s confidence, I will send you an instructive booklet, 
correct lines of a woman's figure in standing and walking, 


showing 
free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 246 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Author of “ Self Sufficiency,” * 





Miss Cocroft’s name stands Pm progress in the scientific care of “the h he calth and figure of 


THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


PRACTICAL 
GOLF By WALTER 


J. TRAVIS 


Revised Edition, 1909, including the New Rules 


*The Vital ut Org ans, Their Use and Abuse,” bt 
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soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY SOAPisthe sensible 


soap for the skin because it cleans 
and disinfects at the same time. Its 
use gives sterilized clean-ness; the 
only perfect cleanness. 


LIFEBUOY is the best soap made for 


Toilet,Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you 
can't see while vemmoving the the an 
that you can see. 
St wy ordinary 
soaps “that clean 
emell.” 


The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 
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AT YOUR 
GROCERS 


Harper & Brothers, New York 


ELEMENTS oF 
NAVIGATION 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise stat 

ment of essential facts concerning 
the handling of a ship at sea, and 
furnishes information indispensa 

ble to every one connected with 
the navigation of a vessel.—Army 
and Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 








Co. 


MASS. 


Lever Bros. 
CAMBRIDGE 





Save 
Youth’s 
Beauty 


Trade-mark copyrighted Oct. £3, 1899 
You should be very careful and not let the speed of 
time tell in your looks. Nothing mars the beauty 
of a woman as much as wrinkles and lines. 
B. @ P. Wrinkle Eradicators or Frowners 
are a simple, common-sense method of working 
against the persistent, uncontrollable muscles 
which draw under the skin and cause wrinkles. 
Apply at night and remove in the morning. 

n 25c, 50c, and $1.00 boxes at all drug or de- 
partment stores, or direct from us ot. re_cipt of 












price. Send 25c for ‘Trial Box. 
ati vhroein Soke Re, Vereen, o || IN WILDEST AFRICA 




















By C. G. Schillings 


As Corticelli costs The author of With Flashlight and Rifle ha 

| omer —_ o Africé - wildernes - and s« 

curec marvelious photographs new discover 

YOU no more than and an engrossing narrative "Ne ver before ha 


author's pen and camera been turned to such good 

account The 300 photographs are an amazing rec 

ord of the wild Africa that before long must vanish 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo, $5.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


poor silk, why don’t 
YOU use it? 
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SOR an Easter wedding a 


beautiful color scheme 
can be worked out in 
green and white, perfect 


in detail even to the 
items on the menu. 

: The table decorations 
shown in the illustration are Easter lilies, 
and the ice-cups at each plate are set in 
crépe-paper lilies. These are made by cut- 
ting six white petals six inches long by 
one and one-half inches wide, pointing at 
one end, with fine white wire an inch 
longer, pasted lengthwise through the 
centre and tying together at square ends. 
Surround a confectioner’s paper cup with a 
half-inch double fringe of pale-green tis- 























GREEN-PEPPER SALAD 


sue, slip this into the heart of the 
lily, and paste in the centre after bend- 
ing each petal round at its pointed end. 
Cut six leaves four inches by one inch of 
green crépe-paper, paste these around 
the lily, and wrap together at the 
lower part to form a stem. This covers 
the extended wire. Push through cen- 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


; nase ra Brrafit 


~Sy O ive Type Te Jogter 


and could be made by the bride’s friends 
some evening before it is needed. The boxes 
for wedding-cake have tiny bunches of 
white violets and green leaves, both made 
of paper. 

The compote glasses may be made very 
charming and decorative by wrapping each 
one in white crépe-paper petals with green 
leaves outside. This makes it look like a 
white lily. The paper for the petals is 
cut in a long strip and folded, the scal- 
lops for the petals being cut all at once. 
This strip is wrapped around the bowl of 
the tall glass and secured with a tiny 
touch of paste. Outside of it you wrap 
a strip of the green paper, cut in long, 
pointed leaves, and around the lower end 
of these you wind a strip of the crépe- 
paper, and with it cover the standard. 

Also in green and white is the follow- 
ing: 

MENU 
Compote of fruit. 
Asparagus bisque. 

Olives. Celery. 
Creamed scallops. Watercress. 
White fricassee of chicken. Mushrooms. 
Potato roses. French pease. 
Timbale of rice. (Green gages. 

Mint sherbet. 

Green-pepper salad. Cheese balls. 
Pistachio mousse. Bride’s cake. 
Green-and-white crystallized fruits and 
bonbons. 

Café noir. 

For compote of fruit. make quantity 
required in proportion of two parts pine- 
apple, two parts seeded and halved Malaga 
grapes, and one part banana. Sweeten 
slightly, fill compote glasses, nearly cover 
with sweetened juice of grapefruit, and 

















THE TABLE SET FOR A BRIDAL BREAKFAST 


tre of two-inch covered pasteboard disk 
for a standard, spread ends of wire to hold 
firmly, and cover with a second green- 
covered disk. 

If natural lilies cannot be obtained 
for a centrepiece, use one dozen made of 
the crépe-paper, getting the stamens and 
pistils sold for artificial flowers, and mak- 
ing long stems with only two leaves, which 
are wound in with the stem instead of put 
around the flower. 

For the wedding (or Easter) bell, made 
of bride-rose petals, buy an eighteen-inch 
wire frame at the florist’s, costing-one dol- 
lar, two quires of white tissue-paper, and 
library paste. Cover the bell frame inside 
and out with paper panels to fit the ribs, 
paste and let dry. Cut rest of paper into 
four-inch squares, then fold a number at 
once double, and cut in scallops to form 
a cirele of six petals, held together only 
at the centre, something like a daisy. Curl 
edges of petals, then, holding centre of 
each circle, crumple petals together and 
fasten by pasting the centre on.bell, be- 
ginning at the bottom. Cover bell com- 
pletely, working toward the top, and fast- 
en on a tulle bow to hide the hook. The 
clapper is made in the same way. This 
charming decoration is quite inexpensive, 


top each glass with a créme-de-menthe 
cherry. 

In making Asparagus bisque, cut off 
tips and reserve to the last. To each 
can of stalks, or its equivalent of fresh 
asparagus, add three cups of water (or 
the liquor), and boil until tender. Rub 
through sieve, and add one pint stock, one 























RICE TIMBALE WITH PRESERVES 


pint milk, salt and pepper to taste, and 
the tipss Smooth to a paste one-fourth 
cup butter and one-fourth cup flour, dis- 
solve with a portion of the hot fluid, and 
add to the soup when tips are tender. 
Cook five minutes longer and serve with 


finely chopped parsley scattered over each 
portion. 

If scallops cannot be secured, oysters 
may be substituted and prepared the same 
way. First cut seallops in small pieces 
and parboil in their own liquor or a few 
spoonfuls of salted water for ten minutes. 
(Cook oysters until they curl.) Make a 
thick cream sauce, using two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of flour; salt and pepper to taste; rub 
smooth and add half a cup of milk and 
half a cup of thick cream. Stir in drained 
scallops, and cook five minutes longer. 
Serve in! vol-au-vents, paté shells, or 
croustades made by removing soft part of 
raised biscuits, brushing inside of crust 
with melted butter, and placing for a few 
moments in a hot oven. Handles for bas- 
ket effect are cut from bread crusts and 
also toasted. Garnish with watercress. 

For white fricassee of chicken, cut off 





























CREAMED SCALLOPS IN BASKET 


white meat and light part of second 
joints. Boil the broth down to two-thirds 


the quantity of chicken, and make a thick 
cream gravy. Serve on the chicken without 
mixing through, and garnish with mush- 
rooms. 

Timbales of rice are made by packing 


,small buttered moulds with well-cooked 


rice, and allowing to stand in a warm 
place for a quarter of an hour. When 
ready to serve, turn on to warm individual 
dishes and garnish with rich preserved 
green gages. 

' For mint sherbet, boil four cups of 
water with a few sprigs of mint or flavor 
with a few drops of peppermint. When 
strong enough to suit, add two cups of 
sugar and boil together. Wet one level 
teaspoonful of granulated gelatine with a 
tablespoonful of cold water, add to the 
hot syrup, and set aside until cold enough 
to put into the freezer. Color the de- 
sired shade of green with some reliable 
prepared coloring fluid. 

Select large, sweet green peppers for 
the salad, cut off the tops, remove seeds, 
and fill with diced cucumbers prepared with 
salt, pepper, and French dressing. Serve the 
peppers on-a white leat of head lettuce, and 
garnish with balls of Philadelphia cream 
or home-made cottage cheese. 

Pistachio mouss*® requires cream thick 
enough to whip stiff. Then to each quart 
whipped add one cup of confectioner’s 
sugar, flavor with a _ teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and stir in one-fourth cup of pis- 
tachio nuts and one-fourth cup of 
almonds, chopped fine. Tint to the de- 
sired shade with the coloring referred to, 
turn into a covered mould, pack in ice and 
salt, and let stand for four or five hours. 

If impossible to secure pistachio nuts, 
tne flavor may still be obtained by mix- 
ing one-third almond extract with two- 
thirds vanilla. 

Any first-class confectioner will furnish 


the fruits and bonbons in the desired 


shades. 

If it is not easy to get at such a con- 
fectioner you can make your bonbons 
yourself, using to tint the green ones the 
same coloring fluid as you used for the 
mint sherbet. Buy the finest grade of 
confectioner’s sugar and make your cream 
in the orthodox way prescribed for fon- 
dant; or if you are afraid to trust your 
skill at that, make it in this simple way: 
Mix the white of one egg with as much 
cold water and stir in the sugar until 
you have a paste thick enough to handle. 
The egg needs no beating, nor the sugar 
any cooking. Make your candies as fol- 
lows: Coat créme-de-menthe or maras- 
chino cherries with the white paste and 
stick a narrow strip of angelica into each 
for a stem. Wrap halves of nuts in the 
paste and make little balls of it mixed 
with chopped nuts. Color half of the 
paste green and use this in the same way 
as the white. Green and white cream 
walnuts may ve made by simply pressing 
a half of an English walnut on each side 
of a ball of the cream. Strips of candied 
orange and grapefruit skin and of citron 
may be rolled in the cream, too, to make 
bonbons. Bits of pineapple are used, too. 











New Books FoR 
YouncER READERS 


A Holiday 
With the Birds 


By JEANNETTE MARKS and JULIA MOODY 


The threefold success of “ Little 
Busybodies”—with children, with 
parents, and with teachers—will be 
supplemented by this new book. 
The same method of presenting 
scientific facts in the course of a 
oo children’s story has been 
ollowed. Three children go swim- 
ming, picnicking, berrying, sailing, 
motor-boating, taking brea fast out- 
of-doors, and having: altogether the 
jolliest romps. It is on such oc- 
casions that they see the birds— 
just by keeping their eyes open, as 
other children may—and learn their 
habits, with the help of grown folks 
who know to tell them. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Harper’s Handy 
Book for Girls 


Edited by ANNA PARMLY PARET 

A book for the girl of to-day. The 
editor has consulted many experts in 
various departments, and has used 
the wide facilities of Harper’s Bazar. 
The book starts from the girl’s own 
room. The plan is then carried 
throughout the home. The second 
part is occupied with arts and crafts. 
The third part explains a very ex- 
tensive variety of needle and fancy 
work, gift-making, and out-door 
amusements. 


Fully Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75, 
Uniform with “iiogper's, * Practical Books for 
S0YS. 


How Americans 
Are Governed 


By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 


This volume tells the story of the 
powers and organization of American 
government, national, state, and 
city, in logical sequence, and with 
the same interest of style that mark- 
ed the author’s successful book, 
“Uncle Sam’s Business.”” The pur- 
pose is to picture government in its 
actual workings instead of devoting 
much space to historical origins and 
evolution. The increasing impor- 
tance of municipal problems and 
their immediate interest has made 
it proper that more attention should 
be given to this subject than is 
usually done. The book is thorough- 
ly modern, dealing with new phases 
of civics like our relations to the 
Philippines, the recent aspects of 
the tariff, control of public utilities, 
public - service commissions, con- 
servation of natural resources, and 
other themes of immediate interest. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Decisive Battles 
of America 


Edited by RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 
‘““A book showing judgment and 
discretion which will fill a useful 
purpose as a manual of military 
history.’ ’"—Brooklyn Eagle. 
‘From the early colonial warfare 
appreciation of the use of the word 
‘decisive’ becomes evident. The 
selections are well chosen. Here 
is a war history connected so as to 
form a moving dramatic narrative 
of the country’s development in its 
most tragic and vital aspects.” 
—New York Times. 
(Ll jute rm mith “ Decisive Battles of the 
orld.”) Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Swiss Family 
Robinson 


Uniform with “ Robinson Crusoe” 
Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS 

This is the definitive edition of the 
only juvenile classic which can be 
fitly called a companion to ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.”’ In every respect its beauty 
and quality entitle it to the first 
jlace among the various editions. 
I re isa charming introduction by 
Mr. Howells, and a note giving for the 
first time in English the curious 
history of the tale. 


llustrated from Pen-and-Ink Drawings from 
Sketches made in the Tropics by Louis Rhead. 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Se RING, ever new and 
¥, beautiful, with its sun- 
\% shine and early flowers, 
)Q fruits, and vegetables, of- 
fers many delightful pos- 
s sibilities to the ambitious 





TC tae housekeeper who wishes 
something novel in the arrangement of 


her Eastex menu. 

Daffodils or a mass of yellow jonquils 
make a beautiful table centrepiece for an 
Easter luncheon, and when this dainty 
spring color with a touch of green is car- 
ried out, as it is in the first menu given 
here, the effect is charming. 

Or, if one prefers something more sim- 
ple in the way of a floral piece, and can 
take a trip to “springtime’s wild gar- 
dens” where the pretty of the 
early wood violet and hepatica may be 
found on every hand, either of these 
modest little beauties, when arranged in 
a small rustie basket off a bed of delicate 
green moss and young ferns, some of 
which are still uneoiling, make a charm- 


blossoms 


ingly appropriate table decoration. Or 
the pink and white clusters of the trail- 


ing arbutus may predominate, scenting 

















SQUABS BROILED AND STUFFED 


the air with their 
grance. 
There is no other fruit quite as suit- 


delightful woodsy fra- 


able for the first course of a yellow and 
green luncheon as grapefruit in some 


form, and it should be served in its own 
gelden bowl. 

Grapefruit and grape cocktails. 
Cream of sweet-potato soup; crofitons. 
Olives, salted nuts. 

Broiled shad roe with cucumber sauce. 
Fried chicken, Southern style; potato pat- 
ties and French pease. 
Rolls. 

Easter salad; wafers. 

Easter ice-cream; little Easter 

Coffee. 

To prepare the cocktails, cut three me- 
dium-sized grapefruit into halves; remove 
the pulp and membrane, and separate the 
pulp into flakes; mix this lightly with 
one-fourth of a pound of Malaga grapes 


cakes. 


which have been previously skinned and 
seeded, sprinkle liberally with sugar, and 


chill thoroughly. Serve in the grapefruit 
shells, with a little crushed ice. 

The soup is made by steaming five me- 
dium-sized sweet-potatoes until perfectly 
tender; peel and press through a sieve; 
add two cupfuls of milk and-three cupfuls 
of strong veal stock; season with salt, pep- 
per, and a dash of paprika; heat to the 
boiling-point and bind with one table- 
spoonful of butter and one of flour; cook 
five minutes. Serve with one teaspoonful 
of slightly salted whipped cream added to 
each portion. Or make a cream of potato 
soup, carrying out the color scheme by 
tinting it a rich cream color with a few 
drops of carrot extract. 

Just at this season of the year, broiled 
shad roe makes a delicious fish course. 
Wash a pair of shad roe and parboil fif- 
teen minutes, in just enough hot salted 




















FRIED CHICKEN WITH POTATO PATTIES 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


ech 


LHy3 Ragamone: Lampinan— 
n 
water to cove: them, but do not allow 
them to reach the boiling-point. Lift out 
carefully, and immerse in cold water; 
drain, and rub tightly with a dressing of 
lemon juice and ouive oil seasoned with 
salt and pepper, then drain again for 
twenty minutes and broil quickly over a 


green leaves on each small plate, on which 
it is served. 

For the little Easter cakes, rub one cup 
of sugar and one-fourth cup of butter to 
a cream; add the grated rind of an orange, 
one-half cupful of the juice, and the beat- 
en yolks of two eggs. Sift one and one- 
half cupfuls of flour with a speck of salt 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
three times, then add to the first mixture 
and beat thoroughly. Fold in lightly the 
whites of two eggs, beaten stiff and dry. 
Bake in small patties, and dip in fondant 
tinted yellow and flavored with orange ex- 
tract. Ornament each little cake with 
green leaves cut from citron or angelica. 

A second little Easter luncheon may be 

pink and green, and have for its cen 

trepiece arbutus and ferns, 














effectively arranged on a 
piece of white birch bark. 
The fruit course in this 
menu may be omitted, and 
the soup served first: 
Cream of lettuce 
erisped erackers, 
Radish bouquets. 
Sweetbread — 
French pease. 
potato nest; 
patties. 
fromage ; 


soup; 


croquettes 5 


Broiled squab ; 
asparagus in 
Ege salad A la 
wafers. 








A BASKET OF FERNS AND SPRING FLOWERS 


cucumber 
and 


clear fire. Serve with sauce, 
and garnish with parsley 
cucumber. 

For the sauce, whip one-fourth cup of 
thick cream until stiff, then add gradually 
one cup of grated cucumber, one teaspoon- 
ful of onion juice, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of pepper, and two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice. Serve in cucum- 
ber or lemon cups, on the same dish with 
the shad roe. 

To fry a chicken in this particular style, 


ribbons of 


cut up one good-sized chicken by first 
removing the legs and wings; divide the 
breast into four pieces, reserve the back 


and front joint of the legs to be utilized 
some other time. Marinate the rest of 
the chicken in a dressing of olive oil, vine- 


gar, salt, and pepper, for an hour. In 
the mean time sauté three slices of fat 
salt pork until crisp and dry, then take 
out and sirain the fat; return this to the 
frying-pan and reheat. Roll each piece 
of chicken in flour, and fry in the hot 
fat until a golden brown on each side, 


then lift out-and drain on a napkin or 
soft paper. Prepare a sauce from one 
tablespoonful of fat, one tablespoonful of 

















GRAPEFRUIT PUNCH 


flour, one teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
paprika, adding gradually one cup of hot 


cream; cook until smooth. Pour the sauce 
on a hot platter, and arrange the chicken 
in the centre; place potato patties, filled 
with hot buttered French pease, around 
it, and serve garnished with parsley or 
watercress. To make the patties, mash 
well-seasoned potatoes and press into pat- 
ty forms, when cold slip out, and scoop 
out the centres; brush inside -and outside 
with egg yolk, and brown in the oven. 
This salad is both novel and attractive. 


Mix cream or cottage cheese with one- 
fourth the amount of English walnut 


meats, carefully shelled and pounded to a 
paste. Moisten with cream or mayonnaise, 
and season with a little salt, pepper, and 
a few drops of onion juice. Tint the mix- 
ture a rich cream color and roll into 
tiny egg-shape forms. Arrange them in 
crisp lettuce hearts, putting four or five 
in each leaf. Serve with mayonnaise, 
tinted a light green. 

The dessert is very simple. one 
pint of thin cream with one smaii cupful 
of sugar, when cola, flavor with pistachio 
and almond, and tint a delicate green 
Freeze this until smooth, then add one- 
half cupful of sultana raisins which have 
been cooked slowly in a syrup until soft. 
Remove the beater and repack until 
ready to use. Serve in glasses with a 
spoonful of whipped cream tinted yellow, 
and lay one yellow blossom with its 


Seald 





-a mound of 


Individual shorteakes. 
Glacé nuts. 
Cotfee or tea, 
Instead of the croquettes, salmon tim- 
bales may be served. Beat the yolks of two 
and add one and one-half cupfuls 
flakes, one cup of cream, salt, 


istant 
eggs, 


of salmon 


pepper, and one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, then fold in the beaten whites of 
two eggs. Pour into timbales, and steam 


and serve around 
potato balls 
over 
and 
rich 


Turn out, 
hot, buttered 
with a sprinkle of minced parsley 
them. Garnish the dish with parsley 
slices of lemon, and serve with it a 
cream or Hollandaise sauce. 

Or a fish might be 
brook trout from a chafing-dish. 
Have the fish carefully cleaned and dried; 
dredge with flour. Melt two 
fuls of butter in the blazer, and when hot 
lay in the fish. Sauté a rich brown on 
both sides; drain on a napkin, 
on a hot plate, with slices of lemon and 
sprays of parsley. 

At this time of the year frogs’ legs are 


one-half hour. 


course browned 


served 


tablespoon- 


and serve 


at their best and plentiful; they make a 
nice change from the usual fish course 
when prepared in this way: ‘Trim the 
legs and blanch in just enough boiling 
water to cover them, for five minutes; 
drain, and dry, dust with salt, pepper, 
and little flour. Place in a frying-bas- 


ket and fry in deep fat until a golden- 
brown. Drain on a napkin or soft paper, 
and serve with sauce tartare. 

Cucumber and watercress 
licious served with a fish 
medium-sized cucumbers and 
to lie in ice-water for an hour, then 
them with a lattice vegetable slicer. 
Serve on a bed of watercress, dressed with 
a French dressing, using lemon juice in- 
stead of vinegar. 

For the asparagus, bake pastry patties, 
and fill with asparagus cut into inch 
pieces and boiled until tender, and dress 
with a rich cream sauce. Garnish with a 
small spoonful of whipped cream. 

For the egg salad put the required num- 
ber of eggs into boiling water; let them 
remain half an hour, but do not allow the 
water to boil. Immerse them in 


salad is de- 
Peel 
them 


slice 


course, 
allow 


cold 

















SALMON TIMBALES WITH POTATO BALLS 
water, and remove the shells. Divide each 
egg into halves crosswise; carefully re- 
move the yolk, reserving the whites in 
pairs; tint these a dainty pink. Mash the 
yolks to a paste and add an equal quan- 
tity of cream cheese, one tablespoonful of 
chopped pimentoes, and enough mayon- 
naise to form a smooth paste. Roll into 
balls and return to the tinted whites; 
brush the edges with a little raw white of 
egg, and put the halves ogether. Make a 
nest of ribboned lettuce and place the eggs 
in the centre. Serve with mayonnaise, 





DETROIT 


JEWEL 
Gas Ranges 






You will see at once from 

the illustration why every woman wants 
the new ‘* Detroit 
why she ought to have one. All the 
cleanliness, ind durability of 
the finest gas ranges in the world, p/us 
Comfort 


have to ben 


Jewel " Gas Range— 


economy, 
and Convenience. You never 
1, stoop, or strain your back 
for any operation in cooking, nor reach 
at the oven, 


over blazing burners to get 





broiler, or warming closet 


The Gas Range 
that Saves Your Back 


You can have 
left side—whic 
Why 
new * 


the cooking top on right or 
hever you preter, 
your old range , with a 
* Cabinet Range? 


not replace 
Detroit Jewel’ 

The name—* Detroit Jewel”—on a gas 
range means highest quality construction 
perfect baking and cooking, lowest gas bills. 


can supply 
» 


Your dealer or gas company 


you. Be sure and ask for “ Derroir Jewes 
and look for the crown-shaped trade-mark, 
Cook Book Free 

Write for our f 32-pa oon with 
Gas.” ns over fiftw 1 eS Me 
Gam Salata. Pane ond erts, all by workd-f 
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DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
** Largest Stove Plant in the World" 
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Lend the charm of novelty to reception 
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York. Del fragrant, del Will bring a new de 
light to your 
e. 3 ao nade ay nge Pekoe, and our other appe 
FRE we will send dainty bookle 
and enough Tea for rom ups, for your dealer's name 
The name Vantine has stood for exc/ustve q wuality for 5 





‘ o7 Ask your de aler for Vantine 8 goods. 
A. A. VANTINE & COMPANY 
Dept. 1.3, 12 East 18th St, New York 
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Mend your furniture with 


CAMENTIUM 


It binds split wood permanently 
and holds metals securely to wood. 

Withstands great strains success 
fully—is damp proof, rust proof 
and not affected by heat, chemicals 
and climate 










You can mend practically every 
thing with this powerful mineral 
cement — mend them to Stay 

Get a 25c. tin from your dealer. 

. On sale at hardware, drug, depart 
“Sticks ment, grocery and stationery stores. 
; Write for free booklet “Little 
everything, Tragedies from Everyday 1 
nap CAEMENTIUM SALES CO. 
is not Ne 
sticky” ny tiuhie St, ean om, Mare, 
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Relieved and Cured 
1 and 


EWLARGED JOINTS 2315 
ACHFELDT’S (Patent) 
“PERFECTION” TOE SPRING 


worn at night with it inconvenience, with 
auxiliary appliances for day use. Sent on 
ap cae mad money ‘refunded If not as repre- 


USE MY IMPROVED INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER 

“ Plat Foot” ar en-down instep. ‘ell me your foot troubles. 
It "ill ease your MIND. I will ease your FEET. Send outline of 
foot. Full — — and advice free in plain re aie ype 


CHFELDT, Foot Specta 











Dept. RK. _ 168 West 234 Soon, N. Ve 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


MAX 


(Continued from page 225) 

Max laughed. Words were brimming to 
his lips, until he knew not how to speak. 

“ And now what'll you ea.t I waited 
to order until you came.” 

“T do not know that I can eat.” 

“God bless my soul! Why not? Sit 
down!” 

Max laughed again, dropped obediently 
into a chair, rested his arms on the table, 
and looked full at Blake. 

‘Mon ami, may I speak?” 

“From now till doomsday! Garcon!” 

But Max laid an impulsive hand upon 
his arm. 

“Wait! Do not order for one moment! 
I must tell you!” He gave a little gasp 
of excitement. “1 have seen an apart- 
ment in the Rue Miiller—an apartment 
with a charming salon opening upon a 
balcony, a nice little bedroom, another 
room with an excellent painting light, a 
kitchen with water and gas, all—all—all 
for what do you imagine?” 

‘What in God’s name are you raving 
about?” Blake laid down the menu just 
handed to him. 

Max paid not the slightest heed. 

“ All for two hundred and sixty frances 
the year! Figure it to yourself! Two 
hundred and sixty franes the year—what 
one would pay in a couple of days for a 
suite of hotel rooms! I am mad since | 
have seen the place—quite mad!” He 
laughed again so excitedly that the peo- 
ple*at the neighboring table stared. 

“T ean subseribe to that!” said Blake, 
satirically. 

* Listen! Listen! You have not heard; 
you have not understood. I have found 
an apartment in the Rue Miiller at Mont- 
martre—the apartment I have set my 
heart upon—the place where I shall live 
and paint and make my success!” 

Blake stared at him in silence. 

“Yes! Yes! And it is all quite set- 
tled, and you are coming back with me 
to-day at one o'clock to interview the 
concierge!” 

Blake threw himself back in his chair. 
“I'm hanged if | am!” 

Yesterday the boy would have drawn 
back upon the instant armored in his 
pride, but to-day his reply was to look 
direct into Blake’s face with fascinating 
audacity. 

“Then you will leave me to contend 
alone against who ean say what villain— 
what Apache?” 

“It strikes me you are qualified to 
deal with any Apache.” 

“You are angry!” 

“Angry: I should think not!” 

“Oh yes, you are!” Max’s eyes shone, 
his lips curled into smiles. 

Blake’s reply was to pick up the menn 
and turn to the attending waiter. 

“Monsieur Ned!” 

Blake glanced at him reluctantly, caught 
the softened look, and laughed. 

* You're a young scamp—and I suppose 
I'm a cross-grained devil! But if I was 
angry, where’s the wonder? A man doesn’t 
pick up a quaint little book on the quais 
and look to have it turning its own 
leaves!” 

“But now? Now it is all forgiven? 
You will not cast away your little book 
because—because the wind came and flut- 
tered the pages?” 

Once again Max spoke softly, with the 
softness that broke so alluringly across 
the reckless independence of look and ges- 
ture. 

A sudden consciousness of this fascina- 
tion—a sudden annoyance with himself 
that he should yield to it—touched Blake. 

“T can’t go with you to Montmartre,” 
he said, abruptly. “It’s MaecCutcheon’s 
last day in Paris, and | promised to give 
him the afternoon.” 

“Who? The long spider man who dis- 
liked me?” 

“4 spider who weaves big webs, I can 
tell you! You ought to be more respect- 
ful to your elders.” 

“And I ought to have a studio across 
the river! Oh, mon cher, order some 
food, for the love of God! I am perishing!” 

Blake ordered the déjeuner and talked 
a great deal upon indifferent subjects 
while they ate; but each felt jarred, each 
felt disappeinted, though neither could ex- 
actly have said why. At last, with a cer- 
tain relief, they finished their coffee and 
made a way between the long lines of 
tables to the door. 

There they halted for a moment in mu- 
tual hesitation, and at last the boy held 
out his hand. 

“And now I shall wish you good-by. 
Shall I see you any more?” 


Blake seemed lost in thought; he took 
no notice of the proffered hand. 

“ Are you going to drive or walk?” He 
put the question after a considerable 
pause, 

“T thought to drive, because—” 

Without permitting him to complete the 
sentence Blake crossed the footpath and 
hailed a passing cab. 

“Come on! In you get!” 

Max obeyed uncertainly, and as he took 
his seat a sudden fear of loss crushed him 
—life became blank, the brightness of the 
sun was eclipsed. 

“Mon ami!” he called. ‘“ Ned! I shall 
see you again?” 

Blake was speaking to the _ cocher. 
“Rue Ronsard!” he heard him say. “* The 
corner of the Rue André de Sarte!” 

He leaned out of the window. 

“Mon ami! Mon ami! I will see you 
again? This is not good-by?” 

Blake turned; he had laid his hand on 
the door of the cab and smiled. 

“Little fool,” he said, gently, “ didn’t 
you know I was coming with you?” 


CHAPTER IX 

From a distinctly precarious perch— 
one foot on the back of a chair, the other 
on an oak chest—Blake surveyed the un- 
furnished salon of the fifth-floor apart- 
ment. His coat was off, in one dusty 
hand he held a hammer, in the other a 
picture, while from between his lips pro- 
truded a brass-headed nail. 

“If I drive the nail here, boy, will you 
be satisfied? Upon my word, it’s the last 
place [ll try!” He spoke with what 
dignity and distinctness he could com- 
mand, but the effect was lost upon Max, 
who, also dusty, also bearing upon his 
person the evidences of manual labor, was 
crouching over a wood fire intent upon 
the contents of a brass coffee-pot. 

“Max, do you hear me?” 

“No. I do not hear. Take the nail 
from your mouth.” 

“Take it for me; I haven't a hand.” 

Max left the coffee-pot with some re- 
luctance, crossed the room, and, with the 
seriousness known only to enthusiastic 
amateurs in house-furnishing, removed the 
nail from Blake’s mouth. 

“Oh!” His voice rose to a ery of sharp 
distress, and he ran back to the fire. 
“Oh, my coffee! My beautiful coffee! 
Oh, Ned, it has overboiled!” 

Blake eyed the havoe from his coign of 
vantage with a philosophy tinged with 
triumph. 

* Didn’t I tell you that coffee-pot was 
a fraud the very first day old Bluebeard 
tried to palm it off on us? You will never 
distinguish between beauty and utility.” 

Regardless of the picture still dangling 
from his hand, he jumped to the ground 
and strode through a litter of papers, 
straw, and packing-cases. 

Max glanced up with wide eyes, ex- 
tremely wistful and youthful in expres- 
sion. “I do not believe I care about 
either the use or the beauty,” he said, 
plaintively; “I only care that I am hun- 
gry and that my coffee is lost.” 

“Hungry, boy? Why, bless my soul! 
you must be starving! What time is it 
at all?” He pulled out his watch. “ Eleven! 
And we’ve been at it hard since eight! 
Hungry! I should think you were. Look 
here! You just sit down!” He pushed 
aside the many objects that encumbered 
the floor and began impatiently to strip 
the packing from a leather armchair. 

Max laughed a little. 

“ But, mon cher, I prefer the ground— 
this nice warm little corner close to the 
fire. One day I think I shall have two 
cushions, like your Bluebeard of the curio- 
shop, and sit all day long with my legs 
crossed dreaming myself a Turk. Like 
this!” He drew back against the wall, 
curling himself up with supple agility and 
smiling into his companion’s eyes. 

Blake looked down half amused, half 
concerned. 

“Poor little gamin! Tired and dirty 
and hungry. Just you wait!” Nodding 
decisively, he crossed the room, opened 
the door softly, and disappeared. 

Left to himself, Max drew farther back 
into his warm corner and clasped his 
hands about his knees. 

One month had passed since his first 
visit to this fifth-floor apartment; one 
month since he had entered Paris armored 
in his hopes; one month since Blake had 
crossed his path. His eyes were still in- 
tent upon the fire when Blake entered 
triumphant, carrying a coffee-pot and fol- 
lowed by a demure girl with blond hair 
and delicate pale skin. 


“Monsieur is served!” 

Max, startled out of his reverie, jump- 
ed to his feet. 

“What is this? Oh, but you should 
not! You should not!” 

“And why not? If you insist on hav- 
ing antique brass coffee-pots your neigh- 
bors must expect to suffer, eh, Jacque- 
line?” 

The little Jacqueline laughed, shaking 
her fair head. “ Ah, well, Monsieur, it is 
an art—the keeping of an cstablishment— 
and must be learned like any other!” 

“Good day, M. Eduard! Good day, M. 
Max!” 

“Strange little creature!” said Blake, 
as the door closed upon her. “ Frail as 
a butterfly, with one capacity to prevent 
her taking wing!” 

“And that capacity—what is it?” Max 
had returned to his former position and 
was pouring out the coffee as he crouched 
comfortably by the fire. 

“The capacity, boy, for the grande 
passion! Now don’t say a word! I’m 
going to make you the finest bit of toast 
you ever saw in your life!” 

Max, preserving the required silence, 
watched him make the toast, carefully 
balancing the bread on the tip of a knife, 
carefully browning, carefully buttering it. 

“Now taste that and tell me if there 
wasn’t a great chef lost in me!” 

He carried the toast back to the fire 
and watched Max eat the first morsel. 

““ Nice?” 

“ Delicious!” 

“Ah! Then it’s all fair sailing! I'll 
cut myself a bit of bread and sit down on 
my heels like you. There’s something in 
that Turkish idea, after all.” He buttered 
his bread and dropped into position beside 
the boy. 

Here Max picked up a tongs and stirred 
the logs until they blazed. 

“ Absurd!” he said. “It is a mistake, 
this love! That old story of the garden 
and the serpent is as true as truth. Man 
and woman were content to live and 
adorn the world until one day they espied 
the stupid red apple—and straightway 
they must eat! Look even at this Car- 
tel! He is an artist: he might make the 
world listen to his music. But no! He 
sees a little butterfly, as you call her— 
all blond and blue—and down fall his 
ambitions and up go his eyes to the sky, 
and henceforth he is content to fiddle to 
himself and to the stars! Oh, my pa- 
tience leaves me!” Again he struck the 
logs and a golden shower of sparks flew 
up the chimney. 

“T don’t know,” said Blake, placidly. 
“Tm not so sure that he isn’t getting 
the best of it when all’s said and done.” 

Max reddened. “ You make me angry 
with this ‘I do not know’ and ‘I am 
not so sure.” The matter is like day. You 
can not submerge your personality and 
yet retain it.” 

“T don’t know. I'd submerge mine to- 
morrow, if I could find an alter ego.” 

“Then, mon cher, you are a fool!” 

Blake drank his coffee meditatively. 

Max looked up, and as he looked the 
anger died out of his eyes. 

“Ned, mon cher! You are very patient 
with me!” 

Blake turned. “ What do you mean?” 

“What I say—that you are patient. 
Why is it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! 
suppose.” : 
“T am, then, a good comrade?” 

“ The best.” 

“What is it you find in me?” 

“T don’t know! You are you!” 

“T amuse you?” 

“ You do—and more.” 

“More? .In what way more?” Max 
drew nearer. 

“Oh, I don’t know; you’re as amusing 
and spirited and generous as any man 
I’ve known, and yet you’re different from 
any man. You sometimes fit into my 
thoughts almost like a woman would!” 
He laughed at his own conceit. 

Max, with an odd little movement of 
haste, drew away again. 

“Do not say that, mon ami! Do not 
think it! I am your good comrade—is it 
not so?” 

“Of course you are! I’m sorry if I 
hurt your pride.” 

* You did not. It was not that.” With 
an inexplicable change of mood he drew 
near again and suddenly slipped his hand 
through Blake’s arm. 

They laughed in unison at the return to 
amity and then fell silent, looking into 
the fire, watching the blue spurt of the 
flames, the feathery curls of ash on the 
charred logs. 

(To be Continued) 
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SOME GOOD RECEIPTS 


Baked eggs.—Put into a greased bake- 
dish enough minced roast or boiled meat 
mixed with bread crumbs to half-fill the 
dish. Pour in a little well-flavored stock 
to season it. Dropin as many raw eggs as 
will lie side by side on the surface of the 
meat, and set the dish in the oven long 
enough to “set” the eggs. Sprinkle with 
dots of butter, and with salt and pepper, 
and serve. 

Sweet-potato pie-—Weigh, after peeling, 
boiled sweet-potatoes. Grate a pound of 
them, and beat into them the beaten yolk 
of five eggs. Cream a half-cupful of but- 
ter with a cupful of powdered sugar and 
beat into the potato mixture, season to 
taste with a little nutmeg, lemon juice, 
and a pinch of cinnamon. Fold in quickly 
the beaten whites of the eggs, and bake in 
a deep pie-pan lined with pastry. Serve 
with lemon sauce. 

Creamed brains.—Parboil the brains and 
cut into half-inch pieces, throwing into 
cold water. Make a white sauce of a 
tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
and a cupful of cream into which a pinch 
of baking-soda has been stirred. Season with 
salt and pepper, stir in the brains, and, 
when these are hot, add a tablespoonful 
of minced parsley, and serve on slices of 
crustless toast. 

Beef’s heart—Wash the heart and soak 
in cold water, removing all bits of mem- 
brane. Fill with a mixture of well-sea- 
soned bread crumbs moistened with a 
savory gravy, and sew up the heart in 
muslin. Boil slowly until tender all 
through. Take from the cloth, lay in a 
dripping-pan, baste with hot butter, and 
roast for fifteen minutes. Serve with a 
good gravy. 

Clams with peppers.—Put in the cha- 
fing-dish one tablespoonful of butter; when 
hot add one tablespoonful of finely chop- 
ped green peppers and one teaspoonful 
of minced onion; sauté until a light brown. 
Then add, in their juice, three dozen Lit- 
tle Neck clams; heat slowly until boiling 
hot. Rub one teaspoonful of butter smooth 
with one dessertspoonful of flour, and stir 
into the hot mixture, with one teaspoon- 
ful of chopped pimentoes and one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Reheat, and just 
before serving add one-half cupful of hot 
milk. Serve at once. 

Browned cream toast.— Brown one 
tablespoonful of flour in the chafing-dish ; 
add one tablespoonful of butter, and when 
melted stir in gradually one cupful of hot 
milk; cook five minutes. Have ready 
four slices of nicely browned toast and 
pour the hot mixture over them. 

Planked fish—Planks for fish or steak 
are made of oak, as this wood is so hard 
that it does not scorch easily, and it 
has no disagreeable taste, nor does it 
absorb so much grease as to make it diffi- 
cult to keep clean. The plank should be 
scraped well after using, and wiped with 
a damp cloth, but must not be plunged 
into hot water and must not be soaped. 

Grease the plank with butter before 
laying the fish upon it. Have the fish 
split and lay the skin side next to the 
wood. Fasten in place with such thumb- 
tacks as artists use. Lay it close to a 
fire of clear coals, or on the broiler in 
the lower part of a gas-range. While 
cooking, rub occasionally with butter. 
When done rub with butter and lemon, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, withdraw 
the tacks, garnish the plank with sliced 
lemon and bits of parsley, and send to 
the table. Any fish that is usually split 
down the entire length—as are shad, 
weakfish, bluefish, and Spanish mackerel 
—can be cooked in this way. 

Planked steak is cooked just as the fish 
is, omitting the use of the lemon juice. 
Select a steak that will lie easily on the 
board. Have the steak thick and tender. 

Fish or steak on a plank will take a 
little longer to cook than they would if 
broiled in the usual way. 

Creamed peach pie——tine a_ pie-plate 
with good pastry, lay in halved canned 
peaches, sprinkle with granulated sugar, 
fit on an upper crust slit in several places 
to allow the steam to escape, and bake. 
Into a teacupful of cream stir a pinch of 
baking-soda and bring to the boiling- 
point. Add sugar to taste and thicken 
with a little cornstarch rubbed smooth in 
a tablespoonful of milk. Cook, stirring, 
until smooth and thick, then take from 
the fire, and while it and the baked pie 
are still warm lift the top crust and pour 
in the cream sauce. Replace the crust 
and let the pie get cold before eating. 


Sprinkle the top of the pie with powdered . 


sugar. 
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Suits and Dresses 
For Spring a«iSummer 


Linen Skirts. Tailored with gores 
and rent Open front and_ back. 
$5.00, 7.50, 8.75, 10.00 ind up to 35.00. 

French Hand Made White Dresses. 
Mand sewn and hand embroidered. 
Trimmed in best laces, inc luding many 
in Irish Crochet Lace. $25.00, 35.00, 












AINTY hand embroidery 
characterizes almost all 
the fashionable neckwear. 
Not only embroidery, but 
hand needlework of all 
description is used, and 
in the majority of cases 


embroidered leaves. The edge of the collar 
itself is rolled and whipped, and beyond 
this is a bias fold joined to the collar 
with a fagoted themstitch. This gives 














the lace too is made by hand. This work | 45-00, 50.00, 05.00, 75.00 "and up to 
is done with the greatest care and pre- 275.00. 


cision, every stitch laid close to the pre- 


vious one and an accuracy of design follow- Domestic Lingerie Dresses. Dutch 


Collar and high neck lace collar models; 








ed. Most of the designs are extremely re 
dainty, and worked upon very sheer ma- tucked and laced trimmed. In White, 
terials, very few of the heavy effects of Pink, Light Blue and Lavender. $20.00, 
previous seasons being in evidence now. 25.00, 40.00, 50.00 and up. 

It is surprising how custom or fashion Z ; ; 
will educate the multitude. A few years Linen Dresses. Both in P lain 
ago fine machine- work was considered tailored and elaborately embroidered 
perfectly proper, but since the vogue of and braided styles. $15.00, 20.00, 
hand-work, even the youngest miss, who 25.00, 35.00, 50.00 and up to 100.00. 
knows absolutely nothing about the vagar- 


ies of stitchery, will turn away in scorn 
if asked to wear the machine-made speci- 
men. While some of these dainty conceits 
are made at home, they are mostly im- 


ported, the needlework being done in 
france and Ireland very much cheaper 
than ean be accomplished in this coun- 
ry. 


The laces that ornament the new neck- 

















DUTCH COLLAR AND FRILL 


wear are mostly of the Irish crochet order. 
Chis faseinating lace has a vogue that 
promises to be permanent. We have had 
it in its varying degrees from the very 
coarse French-Irish to the baby lrish. The 
atter, which is the finest, also that of a 
medium-fine thread, are the ones most 
icceptable at present. It decorates col- 
cuffs, jabots, and other pieces of 
neckwear. 

A dainty round collar in French em- 
broidery is shown first. This collar has 
seven individual sprays, each marked off 
by a frame either diamond or elliptical 
in shape. The spray is of solid embroid- 
ery, but the frame is what is called Ber- 
nuda fagoting, a succession of little holes 
esembling eyelets, but formed by the 
needle without the use of a stiletto. Con- 
necting these medallions are festoons of 


lars, 























THE FASHIONABLE JABOTS 


quite a firm edge to which the Irish 
crochet lace is sewed. 

Although the jabot in this illustration 
accompanies the collar, it is purchased 
separate, and may be worn with any low 
collar or with a stand-up linen collar, 
either plain or embroidered. The jabot 
is made of fine handkerchief linen laid in 
tiny pleats. The edge is an Irish crochet 
banding with the characteristic scallop on 
the border, the real innovation lying in the 
appliqué flowers at the side. It will be 
noted that these flowers are on the left 
side only, carrying out this season’s idea 
of having one side quite different from the 
other. 

A deep Irish crochet collar is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. A really beau- 
tiful collar is shown here, of fine Lrish 
crochet-work with several of the solid 
figures new and oddly shaped. Collars of 
this type are rare specimens, and not only 
serve a lifetime, but are carefully 
ured to be handed down to a coming gen- 
eration. It would appear, with our seem- 
ing extravagance and the way handsome 
laces are worn at present, that there 
would be none of the originals to hand 
down, but there are still many lace-lovers 
who treasure their possessions. 

After one is tired of wearing a 
some collar like this, it often serves 
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AN IRISH LACE COLLAR 





_COLLAR OF FRENCH EMBROIDERY 


yoke for a dress, in which way it becomes 
part of it, and may be finished or deco- 
rated in accordance with the general 
scheme and coloring of the gown. Some- 
times the making of one of these large 
collars is attempted by an amateur, but 
unless she has patience in abundance, am- 
ple time, and has some slight knowledge 
of the work, it is best not to worry over it. 
For those with much leisure it may be ac- 
complished, however, if one is willing to 
take the work slowly; and, even though 
it takes a year or more, one has in the end 
a magnificent piece well worth the effort. 


Artistic jabots are the season’s real 
novelties. These are of varying lengths 


and widths, sometimes with the jabot on 
both sides, but more frequently with a 
band for the centre and the jabot all on 
one side. The short jabots may be one 
or two layers of lace or sheer material, 
laid in fine pleats. 

An attractive design for a collar in 
French embroidery is the final illustra- 
tion. This is on medium-weight, round 
thread linen, the design of carnations 
and leaves being in solid embroidery. 
































Booklet on ‘‘ New 
free upon request. 


Styles in L 


Linen Dust Coats, for automobiles 
and traveling; 
driving and sea-shore wear 
and white. 
20.00, 


Linen Suits, in all the reliable wash 
materials 


iin, Ab nati talineed bueo-ulete Irish, Flemish, Ramie and Tussah 
Linen Coat Suit. Thirty-six inch Coat Linens White Natural and colors 
with pockets, trimmed on collar and m* ‘ Adee - ° 
cuffs with Black Silk Moire. Skirt $15.00, 20.00, 25.00, 35.00, 50.00 and 
made with cluster of inverted apron 5 . . 
plaits. Good quality heavy Russian up to 15c.00. 
Linen. 

Several colors, all sizes, $22.50. Mail Orders Receive Our Prom pt Attention 


idies’ 


James McCutcheon 
& Company 


5th Avenue & 34th St., wairrrrsite.ia New York 


also coats for shopping, 
Natural 
Full length $10.00, 15.00, 


25.00, 35.00 and 50.00 


Russian, French, Austrian, 









Suits, Coats, Waists,”’ et« 


mailed 



























RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose 





BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Easily attached. 
Holds fast. 
Does not tear. 


Consequently saves 
its cost many times 
over in saving of 
Stockings 

—Try them. 





ALL GENUINE 
HAVE THE 
MOULDED RUB- 
BER BUTTON 
AND VELVET GRIP STAMPED ON THE Loops. 


WORN BY CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. 


Can be bought anywhere, or sam- 
ple pe. children’s size (give age) 
mailed on receipt of 16 cents. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 
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a use 


“FATOF F” 


(Trade.Mark} 
THE BORDEN OBESITY CURE 







mooth and firm, 


REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT 
DON’T DIET DON’T DOSE 


FATOFE will 5 y n 


> Wuadias Somnus seotie len cane 


Double ,° ATO ies ars (1 pint), #LBO. 
Chin der. 1: siaounder Gis Geen 











Write for booklet, mailed in plain, sealed 
wrapper. FATOF} i by 
pS Riker's ae Stores ir w York and other 
s Drag Seaien, New York; 
halls bh Pharmacies » New Yorks 


and all first-class drug sts or supplied b 


THE ROR DE N ce, 
et, 


2 Kast 34th Str ew York 











ASTRONOMY 


WITH THE 


NAKED EYE 


By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last ,here is a little book on 
astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. 
No telescope, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel 
—only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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3EAUTIES OF SPRING 
are the women, everywhere, who kin is 
smooth and velvety, unmarred by the lines 
of time or by exposure to wind and sun, 
They are the users of Lablache. 7heir com 
i plexions rival in delicacy of 

coloring the fragrant blossom Pod | 
Hof the peach, Lablache 
is pure and harmles-, and 
ever a delight to its users 





Refuse Substitutes. ahs y may 
be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
i] Pink, or Cream, 5%c. ton, of 
H druggists or by mail. 

Send We. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers 
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(KEN all in all, the sum- 
mer is the most difficult 
season in the year in 
which to practise actual 
economy in aress, and 
that notwithstanding the 
allure of numbers of 
pretty, inexpensive materials in cotton and 
thin silk, and of dresses that may be pur- 














A SIMPLE MORNING BLOUSE 


ehased in these fabries for a few dollars 
less than winter dresses of the same gen- 


eral character would cost. But for every 


winter dress the average woman = al- 
lows herself, she will require two, three, 
four, even, of summer ones if she is to 


present a pleasing appearance and feel sat- 
isfied with herself during the warm humid 
months. For this reason alone, if there 
were but this, the necessary expenditure 
is greater for the summer wardrobe, though 
the cost of the individual dress may be 
less. 

Unfortunately, to the original cost there 
must be added the later one of laundry, 
and this, if the dress happens to have a 
bit of embroidery or frills, and is sent to 
a skilful workwoman, will have doubled 
the cost linen or organdie dress be- 
fore the summer has gone. A little dress, 
for example, similar to the linen one 
shown in the upper left-hand corner of the 
next would cost to purchase, ready 
made up, from eighteen to twenty-five dol- 
lars, according to the house offering it 
and the quality of the linen. In serge a 
dress of the same sort would 
more. To clean a dress in the latter ma- 
terial, say every six weeks, would 
one dollar and a half each time; to laun- 
linen one, which must be done at 


of a 


page, 


cost no 


cost 


der a 





A NOVEL TUCKED BLOUSE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


By Marcie Olivier 


least once in three weeks, the laundering 
would cost as much, and possibly more. 
But the even sadder item in connection 
with the linen dresses that must go re- 
peatedly to the tub is that they come out, 
in nine cases out of ten, minus one inch 
or more each time, shrinking shameless- 
ly week by week, until letting down, piec- 
ing out, giving away, or laying away be- 
comes necessary, sometimes before the first 
of August. 

However, the cotton and linen dresses are, 
under some conditions, economies—for in- 
stance, when they may be made, laundered, 
and repaired at home. A little dress like 
the linen one shown on the next page 
could then be made up for four dollars; 
one in linen-finished cotton in pretty brown 
or blue or tan, all shades that now are 
fashionable, for two dollars. A suit like 
the other shown on the same page could 
be made up at approximately the same 
cost. In cotton, plain or striped, its aver- 
age cost would be the same. In wide-rib- 
bed wool materials could be pur- 
chased for six or eight dollars. 

Before these practical dresses of cotton 
will be required, however, we have an in- 
termediary two months in which the nee- 
dlewoman may begin and complete many 
items for the summer dress by which ap- 
parel of a much more ornamental char- 
acter may be secured at a minimum cost. 
One of the fashionable touches to the many 
costlier new models for the spring is the 
needle-run work which is introduced into 
net overdresses, or added to other fabrics 
in the form of bands, torpedoes, squares, 
or medallions. ‘they are now seen in voile 
costumes and are to be added to dark mus- 


serge, 





A BLOUSE WITH TUCKED BAND 


lins, to lingerie, to dotted nets and 
foulard dresses. : 

The needle-run work is not unknown, 
but it has not, as yet, begun to run its 
course as a fashionable trimming. It will 
be more and more seen as white net comes 
in. Though costing but » trifle, the sim- 
plest net dress may be made very rich by 
means of the “ run” patterns, done in cot- 
ton floss. I would suggest it here as one 
of the most pleasing agents toward reno- 
vation of summer and spring dresses to 
which the economical woman of taste may 
turn. Last year many long princess dress- 
es were worn. This year they are still 
whole, perhaps, or nearly so, and in that 
condition which causes their owners to 
sigh and to say: “Such a pity! It is 
really still pretty and becoming, but so 
out of date! What can be done?” 

My answer is, drape it. This year a 
long net tunic is much in vogue which 
falls from the low neck line to the hem. 
I say low neck, but this is optional. Some 
of them have collarless, but normally high, 
necks finished with a band. Some hang 
straight; others are belted. Occasional 
ones are outlined and belted with velvet, 
but the richer ones are given ten or twelve 
inch borders of needle-run work all round 
the foot, and waist motifs of the same. 














pattern. 


RELIABILITY 


besides Style, Fit and Simplicity. 


There is no guesswork, 
waste of material, no risk. The 
least experienced dressmaker can 
be sure of good results with 
McCall Patterns. 
the next time you need a dress 
Do not be persuaded to 
accept a substitute for McCall 
Patterns. 


M<CALLS MAGAZINE 


keeps its millions of readers in- 
formed of the latest fashions (50 
to 60 new designs illustrated and 
described every month). 
ideal Home Magazine, too, and 
gives just the information every 
woman wants about all household 
matters, care of the children, 
health, beauty, etc., etc. 
50 cents a year, including any 
McCall Pattern free. 


a sample copy. 


If a McCall dealer is near you, buy of him. 
If not, write to us; 
address or the patterns direct by mail at the 
regular price. 
substitute, with the statement, “They are 
just as good.” 


THE McCALL COMPANY 


236 to 246 West 37th Street - 


is another feature of 


M<GALL PATTERNS 





no 


Remember this 


It is an 


Only 
Send for 


It’s free. 


we will send you his 


Postage free. Accept no 





Insist upon having McCall. 





McCall Pattern No. 3257 
MISSES’ RUSSIAN DRESS 
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Makers of Fashions 


New York City 
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AMASCUS 


TEMPERED STEEL 


SAFETY PIN 


Will Go Through 


6 Skirt Bands 


it 


nickel 











sizes—gold plate, triple 


Guarded Spring. Rustproof. Adapted 

to infants’ and toilet uses. 

<gq, Guard on Both Pins 
Saves the Clothing. 

Samples of either above 4c if you men- 


tion your dealer's name. 


Oakville Company, 




















Stiff, sharp 
and flat is the 
Damascus. No 
other pin can equal 
for dress use. Six 


and black enamel. 


Safety 
Pin 


do is to send 
send you the 





you. You 
have bought a dozen worthless 
( bunion remedies, which did you 
more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there reall 
bunion remedy that will 

any good. ° 


Remove That Bunion 


You can do it yourself without 
pain, irritation or inconvenience. 
My bunion plaster removes the 
pain immediately and completely, 
and, what’s more, it removes the 
enlargement 
natural shape of the foot. 
done so in thousands and thou- 
sands of cases, and it will do the 
same _ for 


and restores the 
It has 


probably 


is no 
o you 


To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunion, I 
am willing to send you a plaster 
absolutely free. 
our name and address and I will 
yunion plaster. 

will be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 


All you have to 


Write today and it 














8c for both. 
377 G Broadway 


Send for m 


You STAMMER 


my 200 page book with Free Trial 








New York 





Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
ished 15 years. R tion world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, 15 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 

















ior to all other waterproof fabrics for the baby, / 
d uses, sick room, etc. Embodi 


came liable fabric. Is very durable and will not harden 
cleansed. Will not chafe or sweat the 
condeoat ‘skin. 


Aseptic and hygienic. 
inches wide, light and heavy —arn 1.00 
By the yard {Hi inches wide, heavy weight, $1.50 od 


Stork Pants 


Trade = 
made from oe & . Button neatly over regular 
op they keep baby’s dress dry 

poe to Eaaly ‘a ied and Sete no pins. Cannot 
bind, sweat or ro og Price 

Other Stork Sheeting Specialties ; 
Stork Plain Bibs, 25c; Stork Diaper Bags, 50c. 
CAUTION: Be sure that the word STORK. our registered 
If your 


50 Cents. 
Stork Catchall Bibs, 50c; 





trade mark, is on the goods you a 
wae cannot supply you, we will. 
FREE: In exchange for your dealer’s name 
we will send you a Baby Sponge Bag,made of 
Stork Score and also interesting booklet, 
The Stor! 


K Co., Dept.34-G, Bosto 
Also = of Stork Absorbent ‘Diapers. 
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A SIMPLE LINEN FROCK 


Net sufficiently good for effective tunics 
may be purchased in black, white, and 
cream, and a few other light shades, at 
seventy-five cents a yard or more, and all 
are very wide. The running of the floss 
represents the very simplest of in-and- 
out stitches, requiring exactness only as 
to the number of mesh squares taken in 
each stitch. The work is not, however, to 
be confused with the old darned net, for 
the new is much handsomer and simpler. 
A large pattern must be selected, and it 
must be worked in long stitches. It re- 
quires also to be set far apart—that is, 
with a large plain or merely veined space 
of net between the motifs. A flounce, or 





A PRACTICAL SERGE OR LINEN SUIT 


tunic, of needle-run black net will re- 
juvenate a last year’s dress of almost any 
color. This year black is worn over all 
shades, though white net is reserved for 
white or very pale toned dresses. 


HARPER'S 


Apropos of refurbishing light dresses of 
last year, here is an idea for freshening 
a white net or muslin, which is entirely 
practicable, and a little bit more distin- 
guished than anything I have previously 
seen. It is adapted from a costly dress 
which, if I describe it, may more perfectly 
aid the idea itself to later development. 
The rich model was built upon a white 
taffeta princess gown of the slimmest lines. 
These differ very little, however, from the 
lines of last year. Over this is a long 
outer dress of lace, gathered at the low 
neck (the dress is a dinner model) and at 
the waist. The scalloped lace edge finishes 
the skirt at the lower edge. At the neck 
the edge is finished with a narrow lace 
edging, laid on flat, as a band. The nar- 
row short sleeve is of transparent lace. 
banded at the elbow with lace, to cor- 
respond with the finish of the décolletage. 
Dozens (many dozens) ot dresses made of 
point d’esprit or plain net were made up 
in this way for last summer’s wear, which, 
however, will require some alteration this 
year in order to make their owners satis- 
fied and give them some novel touch. 

The silk coat model, then, of this late 
design will provide it. The model was of 
sapphire-blue charmeuse. made up on the 
simplest of princess lines, except that the 
back was seamless. There were two side 
gores, and front ones, very slightly darted. 
It was cut out at the neck to the line of 
the décolletage, and at the armholes so 
that a line of white under the blue was 
seen. The neck, the armholes, and the 
lower edge of the skirt of the garment, 
which reached just to the knees, were out- 
lined with a single row of thick, loose gilt 
braid, with a row of a narrower and thin- 
ner braid a line removed from the edge. 
The front of the waist portion of the coat 
was cut out in a wide U form, ending 
about three inches above the normal waist 
line; the front below the waist was cut 
away in a narrower inverted U. At 
the waist, where for three inches the gar- 
ment was closed with hooks set a_half- 
inch apart, was a big butterfly in gold 
cord, one wing being formed on each side 
of the opening, which marked the body of 
the ornament. A similar, slightly larger, 
butterfly was worked on each corner of 
the coat skirt. 

I have calculated that four yards of sap- 
phire silk or of thin summer-weight chiffon 
velvet of the ordinary width would cut such 
a coat, which would require as many more 
of thin lining silk, and, after a study of 
prices in the local market, I have cal- 
culated that six dollars would purchase 
the material (exclusive of the gold cord), 
in a quality sufficiently good for summer 
wear and for a garment on which no 
strain is laid. The motif in gold is beau- 
tiful, but not essential to the distinction of 
the coat, which may be most effectively 
worn without any trimming at all, or with 
some individual touch added in the way of 
flat silk bands or flowers, made up in 
Marie Antoinette groups of self color, or 
of those dull mixtures which distinguish 
the embroidery of that period. 

In gray silk, in chiffon of any color, in 
silk cashmere, in any soft silky fabric, 
especially in pale buff, blue, or green, such 
a coat would freshen a last year’s net or 
lingerie dress admirably, and prove a most 
economical investment; on the other hand, 
it may be that material is on hand from 
which it may be made up without outlay, 
for many of the colors that last year were 
popular appear again this year in some 
new way. A coat of this sort will be 
highly effective if made up in mole color, 
in old-violet, or in amethyst, and worn 
over white or some other light-colored 
dress. 

Another economy of this year is the 
draping of last year’s “slim” gowns of 
mole or other neutral shade, with 
tunic overdresses of black net; or, what 
is really newer, with chiffon. An evening 
dress of last year, by means of such a 
tunie (filled out with a black tulle or 
chiffon chemisette), may be converted into 
a visiting or reception-day dress. 

Again there are the ready-to-wear chif- 
fon and net overwaists, retailing in some 
shops at from three to ten dollars, which 
are this year worn over lingerie or lace 
waists which have seen their best days. 
In this instance the net or chiffon waist 
must match the skirt with which it is 
worn. 

To bring back last year’s net waists into 
commission, it may be necessary to con- 
sider the collar portion and the sleeve. 
Those essentially of this year’s cut have el- 
bow sleeves, generally of the straight 
“classic ” form. Below these short sleeves 
the long lingerie waist sleeves are seen, 
continuing to the wrist. 


long 
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BA 


An Exclusive Novelty Fabric, 
with the Beauty and Rough 
Character of High-Priced, Im- 
ported Ramie Linens, but Per- 
fect in Laundering Qualities. 


27 inches wide 75 shades and colors 


35c per yard 





‘Durbar Cloth” will be extensively 
used this season. This wonderful new 
cloth is at present the sensation in the 
high-class trade. Tailored effects in 
rough linens and like fabrics will be 
the strong style feature this spring and 
summer, and the leading dressmakers 
are now displaying stunning creations 


of ‘‘ Durbar Cloth.”’ 


The excessive prices demanded for 
imported Linens, their tendency to 
absorb moisture, wrinkle, and, when 
laundered, to sag out of shape, deter 
many women from using them. All 
these difficulties have been overcome 
in ‘“‘ DurbarCloth’’—a marvelous 
revelation in cotton manufacture. 


“Durbar Cloth” is firm and 
strong, with rough yarns running 
both ways. It is ideal for Rus- 
sian Blouse Suits, and for Two- 
Piece and Shirt Waist Suits, 
Separate Skirts, Wraps, Waists, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Suits and Chil- 


dren's Dresses. 


There are 75 shades and 
colors every color that fashion 
and good taste demand. 


No other manufacturer can 
produce a cloth with the peculiar 
construction and merits of 
“Durbar.” It is absolutely an 
exclusive novelty fabric. Un- 
doubtedly you will be offered 
something said to be similar or 
“just as good,” and for your 
protection the word “Durbar” 
appears on the genuine in every 
yard of the selvage. Accept no 
substitute. 


Ask for “Durbar Cloth” at 
your local dealer's. {f he cannot 
supply you, write us, sending 
his name. 


FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO. 
78 Broadway, New York 
Bradford, Eng. 

Makers of the famous “Himalaya Cloth” 








The Amazement 
of the Orient 


At the Seattle Exposition 
last year a Rug Dealer from 
the Orient viewed with amaze- 
ment the prize-winning Exhibit 
of ** Hartford Saxony” rugs. 

He saw the exact patterns 
and colorings of his finest 
Orientals copied to the life. 

His wonder grew as he noted 
that the Hartford Saxony was 
made of the same choice wools, 
had the same deep, compact 
pile and the peculiarity of 
weave which give the best 
Eastern Rugs their remark- 
able durability 

His amazement turned to 
dismay when he found the 
age of this American Rug to 
ve but a fraction of the cost 
of the real Oriental. 


The Hartford Saxony on 
your floor will give the same 
artistic effect as an Oriental 
costing several times as much 
It is equally as durable. With 
age and usage its tints mellow 
and it acquires the silvery 
sheen which charac- ; 
terizes the antique 
Oriental. 


Colored Reproductions 
These booklets form 
a complete rug dis- 
play in miniature. 
Numerous rugs 
are reproduced in 
actual colors to 
help you choose 
rugs that harmo- 
nize with your 
decorations 
furnishings. 
Don’t purchase 
any kind of a rug 
until you have 
seen them 
postal brings 
them. 
B. D. SAXONY 
41 Union Sq, 
New York City 











From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices 















The secret of years 
of success—thousands 
of customers satisfied 
with our high-grade 
furniture. Write for 
our Catalog No. 51. 


Over 600 illustra- 
tions 
Library, Parlor, Hall, 


Dining Room and 

Bedroom Furniture. 

Send I0 cents to 
partially cover cost 
of mailing. The 
Cream of Furniture 
Designs brought to 
your home if you ad- 
dress 51 Fulton street. 


Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture Mfg. Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











2 Send Your 


= OLD CARPET 


We Will Make 


yus to your taste — Plain, 
fit for any parlor. Guar. 
10 years, 


Rugs, 50c and Up 
Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 
America. Established 37 years. 
nators of OLSON FLUFF RUG (¢ 

Prizes at 3 World's Fairs). 


We Pay the Freight 
. Old carpets are worth money; 

: don’t throw yours 
away. 

Write today 

FREE for book of 
designs, prices and 
complete information, 

OLSON RUG CO. 
1025 Madison St,, Chicago 





Origi- 
prand 
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dows, while the severe 
simplicity of the house 
front is relieved by a deep 
bow window fitted with 
small lights of glass. 

A built-in veranda 
with brick floor and cy- 
press-sheathed ceiling is 
arranged at the left of 
the main front, and a 
porch similarly treated 
is found at the right. 
High trellises, stained to 
match the blinds, are ar- 
ranged between the roof 
supports of the veranda 
and porch, and also about 
the quaint double win- 
dows that flank the bow 
window on either side 
and, in addition to be- 
ing distinctly decorative, 
serve as foundations for 
the vines that have been 
planted and will later 
clamber about them. 

From the porch a 
quaint entrance door of 
Dutch design, with up- 
per panel of bull’s-eye 
lights of glass, opens 











THE SIMPLE COLONIAL HALL 





CCUPYING a sightly lo- 
eation, little dis- 
tance back from the main 
highway at Hamilton, 
Massachusetts, is the 
charming home of which 
iviews of the outside and 
some of the interior features are shown 
here. 


some 











upon a hallway typically 
Colonial, from one side of 
which a simple staircase, 
with spacious built-in coat-closet beneath, 
ascends to the second-story apartments. 


It is finished in cypress, with wall 
hangings of soft gray, and the floor, 
like all the floors throughout the 


house, is of hardwood, stained and 
polished. 

To the right leads the living-room, a 
charming, well-proportioned apartment, 


the central feature of 














which is a great brick 
fireplace at one side. 
This room, like the hall- 
way, is finished in 
cypress and is charac- 
terized by a high panelled 
dado, above which rises a 
plain plaster frieze tinted 
a light green. The ceil- 
ing is beamed and ribbed 
in a picturesque manner, 
adding a touch of the un- 
usual, so effective in a 
room capable of sustain- 
ing, without incongruity, 
a slightly massive treat- 
ment. The apartment is 
especially well lighted by 
broad, deep windows, and 
at one side great glass 








The house, English in type, is built 
close to the groand, with deep overhang- 
ing roof accentuating its lowness, and it 
is ensconed in a setting of grass-land, 








with an immediate frontage of old-fash- 
ioned flowers arranged in box-bordered 
beds. Great trees 


doors connect with the 
veranda. 

From the end of the hallway opens the 
dining-room, similar in finish to the liv- 
ing-room, and severely simple in treat- 
ment and equipment. The quaint corner 
fireplace is an interesting feature, and 
opposite is a deep built-in cupboard, the 


THE LIVING-ROOM, WITH BEAMED CEILING 


Ing House at Small €ost_ 


Dy Gary He! ent 


upper portion of which is glass-enclose| 
for the display of china, ete. This apar 
ment in its arrangement is particular! 
well planned, affording an appearance of 
charming simplicity, with no intermin- 
gling of heavy effects, so frequently en 
ployed with dire results. It is typical! 
the dining-room of a summer residency, 
conveniently and attractively arranged, 
and no inharmonious note has been intr 
duced to mar its tranquil charm. 
Opening from here is a large china 
closet, fitted with the customary shelves 
cupboards, and drawers, and beyond lead 
the well-arranged kitchen, equipped wit 
all the conveniences of modern housekeep 
ing. At one side the kitchen opens int: 
the rear entry, from the end of whic! 
ascends the back staircase, and this in 
turn connects with the rear porch, equip 
ped with a cozy built-in seat, and open 
ing at the right into an enclosed storag: 
space for coal and wood. The entry 
porch, and storage-bins have been clever 
ly incorporated into a small “ L” effect 




















A CORNER OF THE KITCHEN 


and from the outside this appears to be 
simply an extension ot the sloping roof, 
thus preserving the symmetry of the 
frame outlines. ‘ 

On the second floor are five chambers, 
all nicely finished, as well as two large 
bath- rooms equipped with best open 
plumbing. The cost of the house com- 
plete was $7,000. 

In its finished state, the house is per- 
fectly symmetrical in outline and propor- 
tion. Its exterior shows no discordant or 
incongruous note; each part is entirely 
in harmony with the rest. The dormer 
insertions, the even projections of the 
roof, and the quaint arrangement of the 
lattice-work, all tend to produce a result 
attractive and unusual. Complete, the 
house conveys the impression of inevit- 
ableness; it seems naturally to fit into the 
lot of which it forms a part. In con- 
sequence, the grounds surrounding it ap- 
pear to excellent advantage. They are 

free from the sug- 





gestion of ugliness 





shade it at the 
rear and outline 
the boundaries of 
the grounds at 
either while 
across the front is 
a deep wall of 
fierid stone border- 
ing the sidewalk’s 


side, 


edge. 

The exterior fin- 
ish is of shingles, 
left to weather, the 
rows nine 
inches apart, with 
white-painted trim 


spaced 


and _  dark- green 
blinds. The long 
straight lines of 
the sloping roof, 
which is _ finished 
like the _ house, 


with shingles left 
exposed, five and 
one-half inches to 
the row, is pleas- 








which so often re- 
sults from a dwel- 


ling being placed 
either too far to 


the rear or too far 
to the front of the 
centre of the lot, 
thus affording a 
surplus of space at 
one point and a 
dearth of room at 
the other. This 
feature of proper 
placing, while most 
essential to the 
success of a house, 
is unfortunately 
not always care- 
fully studied, and, 
as a result, many 
otherwise charming 
houses lose much 
.of their attractive- 
ness. It is a relief, 
therefore, to come 











antly broken by 
pretty dormer win- 


across a dwelling, 
such as this one, 
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OME, sweet home—there’s a difference between a ‘‘house”? and a “home”. 

Jap-a-lac transforms a ‘“‘house”’ full of scuffed and scarred floors, furniture 
and woodwork, into a beautifully furnished and finished “home”. Best of all, you 
can do it yourself, at little expense, and with magical results. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Try Jap-a-lac to-day, on just one unsightly floor or discarded piece of furniture. 
Jap-a-lac comes in seventeen beautiful colors and Natural or clear, and can be used 
on anything of wood or metal from cellar to garret. The Jap-a-lac Model Floor 
Graining process solves the problem of ‘* What shall I do with my 
old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and refined?” Your painter 
can do it at little expense or you can do it yourself. Insist on Jap- 
a-lac. For sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information Our Green Label Line of clear var- 
and beautiful color card. Free on request. If your dealer does 2 . ; r _ 

he nishes is the highest quality manufac- 
not keep Jap-a-lac, send us 10c. to cover cost of mailing, 


and we will send a free sample, quarter-pint can of any color tured. Its use insures perfect results. 





(except gold, which is 25c.) to any point in the United States. Ask your paint dealer. 
kK j The Glidden Varnish Company 
“THE JAP CHAP” 5469 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


There is only one Jap-a-lac---GLIDDEN’S. Both names stand for quality. 
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Reapers of Harper's Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, frora month to month, the most helpful and practical suggestions received. All 


contributions should be very short —none excee ding 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution cf some problem which 

Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 
The manatee will not be used in printing the article. 
stions are not desired. 


writer's address. 
3 Receipts or medical sugge 
ers, Franklin Square, New York, 
Contributions found unavailable 
within a month of the date of their receipt. 


The Daughter as Helper 
3 “] ROM my own expe rience L 














beiieve there are many 

girls to-day who are help- 

ing in the work of the 

home, and doing it grudg- 

ingly, who might easily 

be made to see the mat- 
ter in another light. 

I always had household tasks since I 
was large enough to do them. Cooking, 
especially, fell to my lot. Until IL was 
twenty I did such work as was set aside 
for me in the hours I was free from 


seool. I was unhappy in doing it, and 
envied the girls who were taking music 


lessons and going to dancing-school. 

When I was twenty, a city-bred cousin 
came to spend the summer. How [ ad- 
mired her soft white hands pretty 
clothes. After she had been with us some 
days she said sincerely: “ You can do every- 
thing. How proud you must feel.” 

It was a revelation to me. It had 
never occurred to me to be proud of the 
had to do. She told me of her 
desire to learn to cook. She had just 
learned to iron creditably, and seemed 
to think it was such an accomplishment. 
After this I stood up straighter, took an 
artistic delight in dishes that had to be 
prepared, and grew fond of housework. 


and 


things I 


When opportunities for study came 
later 1 did light housekeeping, and lived 


better and cheaper than students who had 
to board. 
I could 
for there 
ready, lured by my 
CorRNING, New York. 


always choose my room-mate, 


several standing 
asa cook. 


M. M. L. 


were always 


reputation 


A “Cold Fee” 
From October to June we pay a 
gratuity of five cents a week to the child 


who avoids taking cold. Since the “ cold 
fee,’ John has forsaken his foolish prae- 
tice of sitting on the ice, and Betty con- 
sents to wear rubbers and remembers to 
button her coat herself. M. D. 
CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Her Own Party 
One evening all the grown-up mem- 


bers of my family had engagements out. 
| decided to have a party of my very own. 


Informal invitations were sent to seven 


of my good friends, who responded hap- 
pily, wondering what the “ latest ” would 


guest-room of all its 
and flung in sofa pil- 


be. I robbed the 
air of superiority, 


lows, magazines, and a guitar. I car- 
ried up my chafing-dish and brass tea- 
kettle. 

When each guest arrived L sang out, 
“Come right up.” When they entered 
they were informed they were no longer 
Mrs. John Smith, but Lulu Jones, giv- 
ing each her maiden name, and urged to 
nobly live the part. They did. We had 
offee, and “ dreams,” and fudge, and then 


“a box from home” was delivered which 
contained the substantials for the spread. 

How we did enjoy it, and revel in tales 
of boarding-school days. There was no 
affectation or artificiality about it. It 
was genuine fun and gave us a new grip 
on affairs of to-day. We get old too fast. 
We know our young people think we are 


more or less ancient, and we live the part. 


In getting back to nature, get back to 
youth once in a while. It will do you good. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. L. M. 
My Stepchildren’s Mother 

THERE are so many stepmothers, and 


so many who try, and mean, to do their 
best, by the children given into their care, 
that I wish more would write and tell us 
how they met the great problem of their 
lives. In my case, I felt I ought not to 
let the two little ones, one eight and one 
six years old, forget their mother or only 
recall her as a vague memory. She was 


for this department cannot be returned. 
Ajter one month any MS. not accepted may be offered elsew 


s conjronted the writer im her domestic experience. 


They should be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed in full, with the 


a good woman and a loving mother. 
These children were not prejudiced 
against me. Instead, they welcomed me. 


I could have made them almost forget 
their mother; but, although I had, and 
have, no children of my own, I knew IL 


would, if the cases were changed, want my 
children to remember me. 

I had her picture enlarged and put 
it in their room, and taught them she was 
their mother in heaven and | their mother 
on earth, that we both loved them. 

Often when one was wilful, the other 
would say, “ Your mother in heaven will 
feel sorry if you are naughty with your 
mother on earth.” As they grew older, I 
think they recognized the beauty of our 
relations, and I am glad and proud (par- 
don the self- praise) that I did not 
yield to my first human impulses, the ad- 
vice of my friends, and even the sugges- 
tion of their father, and ignore the mem- 
ory of the one who loved them best of 
all. I think I did right, and, anyway, the 
result has been gratifying. M. E. G. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


For the Lonely 
came 
stranger, it 
old friends and wish 


Wuen I 
an entire 


into my present home, 
was natural to 
miss to make new 
ones. 

Of formal duty calls, parties, and re- 
ceptions, there came to be many. 
People were kind and courteous, but no- 
body seemed to care about me. IL be- 
gan, after a time, to nurse a feeling of 
resentment, especially for those living 
near me. If I saw them stop at the corner 


soon 


or sit on the steps for a chat, I would 
go into my own home for a lonely cry. 
“Why, why did they treat me this way? 
Would they never love me?” I would wail 
out to the ceiling. 

After about two years spent in such 
silly worry, one day L read Drummond's 
Essay on Love, The depiction of Christ 
giving himself up through life and upon 
Calvary, a sacrifice for others, set me 
thinking. Here was the supreme ex- 
ample. For others. I decided I too would 
try to live for others. 

Beginning with home life, I forced my- 
self to seem cheerful, and whenever 
sible I would say something pleasant to 
all I met. When there was sorrow or 
suffering near me, [ tried to help in some 
way. A new love for humanity 
my heart; I forgot to notice if people 
were distant; L only wondered if I could 
give them pleasure. 


pos- 


grew in 


I soon found that in trying to help 
other lives I had unconsciously bright- 


ened my own. The old morbid self has 
forever. My children are happier, 
my husband more cheerful, and now the 
neighbors come to sit on my steps! 
If you are lonely, try this plan and 
will work as surely as “ 
Roya, TEXAs. 


gone 


Love begets love.” 


B. B. 


Selecting Ones Magazines 

We found considerable difticuity in de- 
termining which magazines should be sub- 
scribed for from the household fund, un- 
til one of the members suggested a scheme 
which met with great success. Each one 
of us made a list of the ten magazines we 
most enjoyed in the order of our prefer- 
ence. The magazine heading the list was 
given ten points, the second nine points, 
and so on down the list, the last’ receiv- 
ing but one point. The lists were put to- 
gether, and the ten magazines receiving 
the highest number of points were se- 
lected. I must add that Harper’s Bazar 
stood well toward the top, it being on 
every one’s list. M. L. N. 

IrHaca, New York. 


Standing When at Work 
SoME time ago, a new dressmaker called 
my attention to a state of affairs which 


If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, each must be written on a separate sheet of paper 
Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of Harper's Bazar, Housemother's Department, care of Harper & 


Authors of manuscripts oh are available will be notified of the acceptance of their contributions—if possible 


my regular dressmaker was in the habit of 
allowing for but had never mentioned to 
me. My left hip was an inch ang a half 
higher than my right hip; my left shoul- 
der was an inch higher than my right. 
After watching myself at work, to see 
where I had acquired this non-symmetry, 


caught myself standing entirely on the 
right foot as I washed the dishes, and 


leaning over toward the right a little, and 
elevating the lef€ shoulder and hip. Now | 
am finding it difficult to correct this physi- 
cal defect and overcome the wrong habit 
so easily and insidiously formed during 
the routine task. I wonder how many 
other housewives are standing on one foot 
an hour a day. R. B. 
Lewiston, IDAHO. 


One Small Boy's Table 


AtTHouGH I do not believe in the old 
saying that * Children should be seen and 
not heard,” it is not pleasant to have a 
small boy of four demand every 
attention during meal-time. 

As it is always necessary for my little 
boy to eat with the family, consisting of 


one’s 


four adults, | have solved the problem 
very effectually by putting a little table 


and chair near my own place at the table. 
In this way he is not inclined to usurp 
the conversation, and not see and 
tease for things on the table which only 
the “ grown-ups” may eat. 
him without leaving my chair, and if he 
finishes his meal before the rest, no one 
has to get up to lift him down. 

For over a year [ have followed this 
plan, and now, at four, he takes much 
pride in using his own personal dishes, 
and frequently brings in flowers which he 
has picked for a bouquet on his own lit- 
tle table. 

As the chair and table are of most at- 
tractive design, his small individual fur- 
niture adds rather than detracts from the 
appearance of the dining-room. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


does 


I ean serve 


F. W. Tf. 


Something About Rugs 


A RUG-DEALER told me how to straighten 
heavy rugs when they began to “ break ” 
in the centre or “curl” at the 
Long runners are often troublesome about 
this. Turn the rug face down on a ear- 
petless floor and pull out straight, using 
small tacks to keep the rug in place. Then 
wet thoroughly with cold water. A sponge 
is best used to sop the water into the rug. 


sides. 


Allow rug to remain on the floor until 

dry. Remove tacks, reverse the rug, and 

it will lie close to ad floor — eurl- 

ing. J. H. 
Nyack, NEw York. 


Restoring a Stole 


PERHAPS other readers of the Bazar 
may be interested to know how I restored 
my marabout stole to its original fluffy 
lightness. It became so stringy and di- 
lapidated that I was afraid I should have 
to give it up, but before doing so decided 
to experiment with it a little. After 
shaking it vigorously for five minutes, | 
suspended it from a hook over the gas- 
range, upon which a kettleful of water 
was boiling vigorously. Here it was left 
to steam for thirty minutes, when the gas 
was turned out, the water allowed to cool, 
and the marabout to dry. In another 
half-hour it was as fluffy as when new, 
and a decided improvement upon its for- 
mer condition. A. M. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


For Sensitive Feet 


If your new shoes bid fair to rub a 
blister on your heel, put a piece of ad- 
hesive plaster over the sensitive spot. In 
a few days it will be well, and the shoe 
will have softened in the mean time. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota. J. 8S. T. 











You can have your fine table cloths, nap- 
kins, sheets, pillow cases, scarfs, doilies, 
center pieces, towels, all the plain clothes, 
underwear, aprons, etc., ironed 


Better, Quicker and Cheaper 


with the Simplex Ironer. No back- breaking 
labor. A five-hour hand ironing can be done in 
less than one hour, and so easy as to make it a 
positive pleasure, compared with the old way. 


IMPLEX IRONER 


has a highly pore surface on which a steady 
uniform heat is maintained, and correct pressure 
is applied, so that ideal ironing conditions are had. 
The work leaves the machine with a finish 
far superior to hand work, dry and ready to 
putaway. Only Ic an hour for gas or gaso- 
line heat. Can be 
turned by hand or 
from a small wash- 
ing machine mo- 

tor. Madein sizes 
and styles to suit 
any home, large 
or small. It is 
simple, prac- 
tical, durable 
and will save 
its cost 
twice over 
in a year. 
We send 
it to you on 


30 Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


which will 















: convince you that any other way of 
ironing is wasteful. 


Send for Our Booklet 


Drudge.”’ It is full of interest and contains complete 
description, illustrations and prices. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 


“The Passing of 
the Household 


£ 24 East Lake St. Chicago, lll. 











Will It Scratch or Wear? 
That’s what you should know before using any 
Silver Polish. Many of them do and no won- 
der. They contain whiting, chalk and acids 
that were never intended for such a purpose, 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


will not scratch or mar the finest surface. Its 
composition makes that an impossibility. As 
to brilliancy—you know how beautiful New 
Silver is—that’s the brilliancy Electro-Silicon 
reproduces. Get the genuine. Send address 


FREE SAMPLE 


Full size box postpaid, 15c. in mps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff § Street, won York, 
verywhere. 


Sold by Grocers and ‘Druggists 

Old Things AHH 
Look New 

Don’t throw a ber carpets, rugs. 
curtains, hats, or ake of and just _—< oa - oy or 
stained. t a cak H and make them 
look like new. WH and it is the t cleaner 
on the market. 


“It Absorbs Dirt” 


will not run colors. Cleans nea: 

aad does it better, because it atm f no harm 
substance—no grease. Once you try it you willuse 
it constantly,and morethan saveits soostovesy Gay. 

will pay $i. = for any preparation that 

will do all that H amd #4 does, and do om 4 hPa thay any 
Gusinn & util jou have tried 4 snd H. If not at 
dealer's, mention his name, and I'll send ame Tae. 


ww. HENRY, [3] Court Avenue, DES 




















Make Your 





Mig. Co., Bex 170, 
























PYLTHOUGH the princess 
dresses have in a way, 
lessened the number of 
separate blouses included 
in the wardrobe, still, on 
the not infrequent oc- 
casions when they are re- 
quired, the demand is no whit less urgent 
than in the former days of their ubiquitous 
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PLAIN EMBROIDERED BLOUSE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 302. 
Embroide y Design No. 433. 


Price, 15 cents. 
Price, 25 cents. 


presence. We find an increasing number 
of types in these waists brought about by 
a wider range of materials and the modi- 
fications which inevitably follow extreme 
styles. Thus we constantly meet with all 
gradations in all fabrics between the 
severest tailored models, and daintiest ex- 
ponents of the lingerie idea; and embroid- 
ery is common to them all, more and more 
in evidence as the strictly tailor lines 
are softened into less formal creations. Of 
the intermediate types are the waists il- 
lustrated in this article, some of them 
most their embroidery, 
others less so, but all producing good ef- 
fects, and suited to development in sev- 
eral materials. Cotton crépes and voiles 
are as popular as ever, and with the lat- 
ter may be mentioned the cotton scrim 
weaves, which, though transparent, are 
woven with heavier threads, and partake 
of the appearance of a very close-meshed 
net. Cool and attractive and somewhat 
less perishable than the voiles, it would 
seem a frill of some sort is the almost in- 
variable accompaniment of waists which 
have either an actual or simulated front 
closing, and as a fastening on the left 
side is a present feature, the frill often 
extends down in quite unbalanced fashion. 
We notice this feature in the first illus- 
tration. 

Colored embroidery adds to the attract- 
iveness of the second waist. wo shades 
of dark-blue twisted fioss were selected, 
the waist being worn with a suit of like 
color. High relief was given to the satin- 
stitch embroidery, and do not forget, you 
who find difficulty in preserving a clear- 
cut margin, that outline stitch may sur- 
round the satin-stitchery, and serve to 
true the edges, also give precision to the 
work. This is especially true if the out- 
line be in darker tone. 

In the last illustration the main in- 
terest of the embroidery is on the left 


severe, save for 
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side of the waist, although arranged pri- 
marily in six little medallions, and the 
connecting of these down the left side gives 
a continuous bit of ornament quite re- 
freshingly novel. The waist may be closed 
either front or back, and the before-men- 
tioned frill may be inserted under the 
pleat extending down the left side of the 
front. As the motive of the design is so 
simple, high relief is required to give 
necessary value, the needlework, in the 
main, being done over the thick soft dress- 
maker's cord used for shirring and piping. 
This was caught down first, and where 
the design spreads out to greatest width 
in the medallions, additional padding 
stitches were laid, great care being taken 
to maintain an even surface. Whether or 
not the embroidery be extended to the 
sleeve is for the needlewoman’s own de- 
ciding, but so much is gained by the ad- 
ditional ornament that it seems a great 
pity that it should be sacrificed to the 
grudging haste which cries tor too speedy 
results. Where time must of necessity be 
considered, analysis of the pattern points 
out a way to simplify the needlework. 
Soutache or cord may be used for the lines 
which are fretted back and forth at top 
and bottom of the medallions, and which 
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BLOUSE WITH FRILL 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 303. Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 434. Price, 25 cents. 


connect the same down the left side, a 
saving of stitchery and no loss in good 
effect, rather an addition, because of un- 
usual treatment. 

These pretty designs need in no wise be 
confined to wash material; they would be 
charming wrought in silk upon pongee 
blouses, or woollen, chiffon, or net, design- 
ed to wear with special costumes. 

This is equally true of the third il- 
lustration, the embroidery design being one 
well suited to the embellishing of a three 
piece suit. The curved piece would set 
well below a rounded chemisette, the tri- 
angular piece below filling in a space per- 
chance left rather bare between the 
brettelle ends at the belt line. A high col- 
lar, as well as Dutch neck effect, is 
furnished with this and the foregoing pat- 
terns, so that one is provided with several 
ways of meeting the demands for changes 
in neckwear. 

A’ regulation shirtwaist pattern can be 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


used for any of the above designs, as one 
may adjust pleats and tucks, before cut- 
ting by a plain pattern. 

One realizes that the first design is one 





PLASTRON BLOUSE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 304. Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 435. Price, 25 cents. 


of extreme simplicity, but the pattern is 
very dainty, and one that can be developed 
in a number of ways. One shade is used 
for the pendent balls, and a second for the 
remainder of the pattern. These balls may 
be worked in solid satin-stitch or but- 
ton-holed in Wallachian fashion, or made 
in English eyelet-work. This last would 
be a particularly pleasing development on 
a sheer material, and in the latter case all 
white work might be preferred. If used 
on a silk waist or as ornament on a cloth 
dress, two sorts of silk could be success- 
fully employed, or the balls could be form- 
ed of beads or coils of gold thread. One 
interesting suggestion seen on an imported 
model consisted ot the working out of 
little similar balls and dots, with knots 





TUCKED BLOUSE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 305. Price, 15 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 436. Price, 25 cents. 


of soutache; an end was pulled through 
the cloth, one, two, or more knots were 
tied, according to the size desired, and 
the remaining end poked back to the wrong 
side. Each waist has a standing collar. A 
pattern for a Dutch collar may be bought 
for fifteen cents extra. 


























You may sit at ease in an 
arm-chair or recline luxun- 
ously ona couch and direct the 
fitting and draping of your 
gowns if you possess a Pneu- 


matic Dress Form. _ If social 
or household duties interfere 
with visits to the modiste, send 
your Pneumatic Dress Form to 
represent you, select the mate- 
rial, determine the style and 
have the making directed by 
letter or telephone. 


WAISTS 


You may make and complete the most 
elaborate waist without trying it on if 
muslin lining is fitted according to directions 
furnished with each Form. 

This lining, when inflated on the Form, 
gives the exact size of your bust, waist, 
neck and arms, also the shape of the back, 
slope of the shoulders, and any other pecu- 
liarity of your figure. If one shoulder is 
higher or larger, the inflated lining will 


reproduce it. 
SKIRTS 


To reproduce exactly every individual 
peculiarity of your figure, all you need do is 
to have a muslin lining fitted (directly over 
your corset and without 
— skirts) down over 


’ Ips, 80 as to obtain their 
exact shape. 
Insert the deflated 


Pneu Form inside this 
lining and inflate until 
solid, your double now 
stands before you. All 


| skirts that be 














have fitted and 
hung over the 
Pneumatic 
Dress Form 
will be per 
fectly satis 
factory, be- 
cause your 
muslin lin- 
ing is fitted 
well down 
over the 
hips and 
gives their 
=e , shape at the 

largest part 
(the last place the skirt touches). 

When lining is inflated and set on iis 
stand at your skirt length, and has one of 
your petticoats on to give proper flare be- 
low the hips, your second self confronts you. 

If one Lip is higher or larger, it will be 
so reproduced. 





use wpse and pack 
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A The same form 
may be used by 
any number of 
persons by chang- a 


” 

i 
ing lining. Call 
and see demon- 
stration or write 
for booklet F-18. I 
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legroee Form Co. 
322 Fifth Ave. 
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Cookies, Ginger Cakes and 


Jumbles --are so much better made with Karo. 
Karo is a pure and wholesome syrup that blends 
naturally with other foods. It makes 
the best sweetening for sauces, pies and 
puddings. 














CORN SYRUP 








Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes | Ginger-Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 






* Send oe ur name on a post 
card for Karo Cook Book—tifty 
pages including thirty per- 
fect recipes for home candy- 
making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING Co. 
P. 0. Box 161, Dept. Q, New York 











ON CREDIT 


oe] ae 
SYSTEM 


DIAMOMHES 


DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT RINGS °° a 


Write for Our New Catalog ° con pee over 1500 beautiful illustrations of Diamonds, Watches 










nd Artistic Jewelry. Select any article you would like to own 
resent as a gift toa loved one; it will re sent on approval to your home, place of business, or 

s office, with« ut any obligation whatever on your part. If it is satisfactory in every way, pay 

fifth down and keep it, balance in eight equal monthly amounts. _ If not entirely satisfactory, 
return it. We pay all charges and take all risks. We have absolute faith in our goods because we 
know they are the very best quality and highest grade of workmanship. Our prices are the lowest. 
An Account With Us Account With Us is is a confidential matter. Our customers use their charge accounts with us 
rafter year, finding them a great convenience at such times as anniver- 








saries, wed OFTIS' graduations die. Any honest person may open a confidential charge account with us. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | O!amonde areincreasing in value 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE a t the Loftis Magazine, 
free copy of the Loftis Magazine, D 
Dept. D 118, 92 to 98 _— St., devoted to “‘Styles and Stories of La 
HICAGO, IL Diamonds, Precious Stones, Fine Diamon 
OF 1 2 CO .Brancnes: rivubare, Pa. ‘aa. Louis,Mo, | Watches and Artistic Jewelry.’’ down: $6.60 per month. 
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I'he Basis of Business Success 

The biggest success in any particular line of business 
today are the biggest advertisers in that line. 

These successful firms have climbed to the top because, 
from the beginning, they have deserved and held tight the 
confidence of the public. 

They have advertised steadily. They have told the abso- 
lute truth —and only that—about their merchandise and their 
methods. And they have backed up every word of talk 
by the old-tashioned, homely sort of honesty which human 
nature bows to every time. 

No doubt the medium which, above all others, possesses 
the full confidence of the greatest of all buying publics had 


something to do with furnishing the basis of their business 
success. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of all advertising 
space 1n the 


New York City Street Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto ’Buses 


No patent medicines or objectionable announcements. 
Study the cards—we have a standard. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 




















Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar's 
cotrespondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 


enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 

Srork Partry.—A stork party can be 
made particularly charming. Why don't 
you give a little luncheon? At each plate 
you should have one of the little white 
storks which it is possible to find now at 
the favor-shops, holding the place-card 
in his bill. The flowers should be pink or 
white rosebuds. At a stork party“it is al- 
Ways understood that the guests are very 
intimate friends whom one can treat very 
informally. Each guest should be request- 
ed to bring some little gift, or send it be- 
fore the luncheon, for the new arrival. 
These little packages may be piled around 
the centrepiece on the table, or you can 
have a hunt for them afterwards. If 
there is to be a hunt it will be interesting 
to have the stork hold in his bill also a 
little Mother Goose jingle, giving a hint 
to each guest as to where she is to hunt 
for the package. When the package is 
found it may contain another jingle in- 
dicating the spot for the next package, 
if there are more than one for each guest. 

AnIMAL-Hunt. — Why not have cards 
when the young men join you in the eve- 
ning? Or, it might be interesting to have 
an animal-hunt. For this you should 
have pictures of animals cut into pieces 
and the different parts hidden in various 
places in the rooms. Give to each pair of 
guests, gentleman and lady, a basket, and 
ask them to go into the jungle and hunt. 
Prizes should be given to those who are 
able to put together the most animals. 

In the toy-shops you can get a box of 
block animals with small tools for ecarv- 
ing. Have a few of these, and make the 
women carve some animals, while the 
men dress wooden clothespins. Prizes 
should be given for the best results. 

When you serve the refreshments have 
a Jack Horner pie, and within it little 
packages in which are some of the tiny 
wooden animals which are to be found in 
the toy-shops now. 

BuTTerFLY Party.—A_ butterfly party 
would be lovely for your little girl. Have 
a large bunch of flowers in the centre of 
the table where the refreshments are 
served—daffodils would be the prettiest— 
and then hang, by means of very fine 
threads, from the chandelier, paper or silk 
butterflies—yellow and brown to harmon- 
ize with the floral decorations. Have some 
large paper butterflies made to put in the 
hair of the little girls as they come. 

The principal feature of the party would 
be a butterfly-hunt for flowers. You 
should have flowers concealed about the 
room, and should give each child a basket, 
prettily trimmed, with which she is to 
hunt for them. Carry out the butterfly 
idea in every possible way, and I think 
the children will be very much amused. 
You can have boxes of candy decorated 
with butterflies for souvenirs. 

Mrs. L. D. S.—An appropriate menu for 
your luncheon will be: 

Grapefruit. 
Oysters on the half-shell. 
Clear soup. 

French chops or little birds, with French 
pease and creamed asparagus tips. 
Apple and pear salad, with mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Ice-cream, with fresh or preserved straw- 
berries. 

Coffee. 

For games, since it is to be a St. 
-atrick’s Day luncheon, have the lights 
turned down just before the dessert, leav- 
ing only the green candles with green 
shades, and make each guest teil a ghost 
story or an Irish story—whichever she 
prefers. 

For souvenirs have pipes tied with green 
ribbon, and for a centrepiece for your 
table get a harp frame from a florist and 
wind it with smilax. You could also have 
little shamrocks in pots for souvenirs. 

Crass Banquet.—Use jonquils for the 
floral decoration for your class banquet, 
since yellow is the common color of the 
two classes. Have several large bunches of 
this flower on the long tables, and trim the 
cloth with smilax. Between the bunches 
of jonquils have two large. cakes, fiosted 
with white, and with small purple, blue, 
and yellow flags stuck in them. If you 


All questions should contain the name and address of the 


like, you can twist a little of the blue and 
yellow ribbon in with the smilax on the 
cloth. If you can afford to present each of 
your senior guests with a small bunch of 
violets, letting them lie beside each plate, 
they will carry out the color scheme. Dee- 
orate the room itself with ropes of green 
ground-pine, streamers of blue, yellow, and 
purple ribbon, and large class flags of the 
blue and purple. At each plate, together 
with the violets, should be little grinds 
such as one class always has for another, 
in either school or college—the more 
clever they are the more interesting and 
fun-provoking they will be. An appro- 
priate menu will be as follows: 

Cream of celery soup. 
Soft-shell crabs, or creamed fish baked in 


shells. 
Spring chicken on toast, or plain roast 
chicken. 


French pease. Stuffed baked potatoes. 
Currant jelly. 
Orange salad with French dressing. 
Ice-cream, cake, and coffee. 

Can't your class give a little one-act 
play for the amusement ot the seniors? 
Or, instead of that, let them give shadow 
pictures on a sheet or screen, chronicling 
some of the well-known and amusing per- 
formances of the seniors during their 
school career. 

Mrs. L. F.—When one is to give a re- 
ception she may either send out engraved 
at-home cards—engraved for that special 
day—or she may send out her own visit- 
ing-cards with “At Home,” and the date 
and hours, written in the lower left-hand 
corner. The engraved cards are usually 
sent out only for very formal receptions 
or for very large receptions. The guests 
generally remove their gloves—at least, 
one of them—while eating. but put 
them on again afterwards. Visiting- 
cards should be engraved —not_print- 
ed or written. The hostess at the re- 
ception should receive her guests. She 
need not stand always in one spot to do 
so if the reception is not a large or formal 
one, but she should receive the guests as 
they enter the room. If she has some one 
to assist her, or if she wishes to introduce 
some guest of honor to her friends, this 
guest stands near her, so that she can in- 
troduce her to each one in turn. 

The refreshments are usually served in 
the dining-room. The dining-table is pret- 
tily decorated with flowers, and there is 
generally an attractive girl to serve tea, 
and one to serve chocolate. They are seat- 
ed at opposite ends of the table, and the 
guests come into the dining-room when 
they please for their tea and other refresh- 
ments, standing informally around the 
table while they eat and drink, without 
any formal effort at passing the food or 
the tea. Very frequently, if there is to 
be a large gathering, the hostess asks sev- 
eral of her young girl friends to help in 
passing the tea, as well as the two who 
are to serve it. The refreshments at a re- 
ception may consist of tea, chocolate, thin 
sandwiches of several kinds, little hot bis- 
cuits an inch and a half in diameter, an 
ice, and bonbons. 

Five Hunprep.—I like very much the 
idea of carrying out a yellow color scheme 
for your Five Hundred party. I would 
decorate all the rooms, more or less, with 
jonquils, and would decorate the refresh- 
ment-table especially with those flowers. 
Have a large, loosely arranged bunch in 
the centre of the table, trim the cloth with 
smilax, and drop jonquils carelessly on it. 
You can use some of your ribbons there 
also, if the table is large enough. 





I suggest that you serve sandwiches fill- ° 


ed with cream cheese mixed with chopped 
English walnuts—the sandwiches tied with 
very narrow yellow ribbon. 

Orange-and-grapefruit salad, served on 
lettuce with French dressing. 

Yellow ice-cream, with a jonquil laid 
on the plate. 

Small cakes frosted with yellow. 

I would have the bridge party some 
other afternoon and carry out a different 
flower scheme in a similar way. In the 


spring it is possible to have a_ violet 
scheme, or a green and white scheme. 
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Conducted 
Wartfa Cut! 


Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters 
as systematic and concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariably accompanying each letter with 


a plan. Letters cannot be 


answered in these columns sooner thar six weeks from the time of their receipt. Sub- 
scribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes will receive prompt replies by mail, however. 


From the letters re- 


ceived it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of 
the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these 


conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 

Mrs. E. M. 
very attractive; 
artistic color scheme for it 
appropriate. 

In the dining-room I advise you to have 
a blue-and-green grass-cloth for the walls, 
with heavy ecru net next the windows for 
glass curtains, and inner curtains of linen 
taffeta. There is a linen tafteta with an 
all-over design in greenish-blue leaves 
which is lovely and harmonizes beautifully 
with this grass-cloth. 

In the sun-parlor opening out of this 
room I would continue the same tone of 


S.—Your house must be 
I hope we can select an 
that will be 


green, tinting the walls a plain light 
green. Some gay red and green chintz 


will make attractive cushions for your 
green wicker chairs. I think that you will 
need shades for the windows, and suggest 
that they should be dark green. Of course, 
they need not be drawn except when 
needed. I should have a dark green rug 
there, and a few chairs as 
a relief from too much green. 

In the living-room opening out of the 
sun-parlor—which must, by the way, be 


brown wicker 


a beautiful room—I suggest that you 
have a brown linen for the walls, with 


net curtains next the glass. inner curtains 
of brown and green silk both 
brown and green upholstery for your fur- 
niture, and either a plain green rug or a 
brown and. green rug. 


madras, 


I would have buff or écru_ shades 
throughout the house. When two sets 


of curtains are used it is better to have 
two rods. The rod for the net curtains 
is the smallest rod made, while the pole 
for the inner curtains is as small as can 
be used for the material employed. Usu- 
ally a three-quarter-inch or inch pole is 
quite large enough for unlined curtains, 
and a three-eighths-inch rod is large 
enough for a net curtain. The rod for 
the net curtain is placed inside the case- 
ment, next the glass, while the pole for 
the silk or linen curtains is placed on the 
casement facing the room. 

I do not quite like the idea of the mix- 
ture of white and dark oak woodwork 
in the dining-room; 1 would prefer all 
white or all dark. Either one would go 
with your Mission furniture, although, of 
course, the dark would be better. 
Since you have a Bokhara carpet for the 
hall, 1 would suggest a red and fawn-color 
figured fawn paper for the 
walls, and inner curtains of dull red or 
dull old-rose. The curtains may be of 
linen or of silk, with the inevitable écru 
net next the glass. I would prefer, if L 
were you, to have either all fumed oak 
furniture for the living-room, or all ma- 
hogany, but of course all mahogany 
would be even better. You can have one 
of the couches with wooden ends of ma- 
hogany just as well as of oak. 

I like the idea of using the walnut sofa 
and high-back chair in the hall, and would 
upholster them in a dull red rather than 
in the green, since your rug is dull red. 
You can get a beautiful brown and red 
hair-cloth or plain red hair-cloth which 
would be lovely. The portiéres between 
your living-room and dining-room may be 
brown on both sides, or dull red toward 
the hall and brown toward the living- 
room. Between the living-room and din- 
ing-room they may be the same toward 
the living-room, and either of the linen 
like the curtains toward the dining-room, 
or of plain greenish blue. 

I like the idea of the rough plaster in 
the sun parlor. Glass doors are usually 
curtained with net shirred both at the 
top and bottom on small brass rods. 

Up-stairs, in one of the bedrooms have a 
paper with a pale pink flower and light 
blue ribbons, with paie blue madras cur- 
tains, light blue rugs, and white enamel 
furniture. In the sewing-room have a 
gray paper with a little pink flower in it, 
with inner curtains of pink madras. In 
the little corner bedroom a figured light 
blue paper would be pretty, with cross- 


wood 


scheme—a 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 
a 


bar muslin curtains with a little blue line 
in them. For the large room from which 
the sleeping-porch opens, a light gray or 
écru paper would be attractive, with cur 
tains of linen with an écru ground and old- 
fashioned dull red flowers. A blue and 
green figured paper would be pretty in 
the maid’s room. Tint the walls in the 
bathroom blue and have blue rugs. 

Mrs. G. B.—Since you have not already 
bought the paper for your parlor, I have 
pinned a sample of a different color for 
it to the plan. As the room faces toward 
the north, it seemed to me that the dark 
green would make it a little bit cold and 
dark. Consequently, | have pinned to 
the plan a cream paper which would 


make a very attractive background for 
green furnishings. You did not mark 
your two samples of paper, but I con- 


clude that the green was intended for the 
parlor and the terra-cotta for the living- 
room. You ask me to make out an ideal 
scheme, so I have done so, but I am sure 
the terra-cotta must be satisfactory in its 
place. My only doubt is whether it would 
harmonize with the cream paper IL have 
suggested for the parlor. If it does not, 
it would be harmonious to use the plain 
paper I have pinned to the living-room 
for the parlor; that, too, would har- 
monize with the green furnishings. 

It is customary now, and is consider- 
ed much more artistic, to run papers to 
the ceiling without any break. Since you 
wish to cover your borders, however, | 
suggest that you find a plain paper that 
will harmonize with the side wall, and 
have a very narrow moulding between 
this and the side wall which will serve 
picture - moulding. The ceiling 
may be either the same tint as the plain 
above the moulding or a little 
lighter. 

The curtains in your parlor may be of 


as a 


color 


a thin green silk. ‘They should hang 
straight and not be looped back. Some- 


time I hope you will be able to have the 


high polish removed from your wood- 
work; it is always hard to get an artistic 


effect with a high polish. 

I would suggest that you make an ef- 
fort, if possible, to collect your walnut 
furniture in one room and your mahog- 
any in another, and possibly the oak in 
still another. Your description makes it 
seem a trifle mixed. All the upholstery 
in the parlor, if you have the cream or 
the écru walls, should be either green, 
éeru, or brown. The covering on your old- 
fashioned sofa should not be objectionable 
with either of these color schemes. 

You can paper ceilings with plain tints 
without touching the sides of the room. 
The tint should always be a very light 
tone of the side wall or one that har- 
monizes with it. If I can help you later 
with more details I will be very glad to 
do so. 

Mrs. D. D. R.—I ean quite understand 
why your living-room is dark with red 
walls. That is inevitably the case unless 
brightened up with plenty of sunshine or 
with artificial light of some kind. The 
dark dull red curtains will be very beau- 
tiful with the tan walls and the dull red 
furnishings in general. Since you have 
so many windows, by having inside cur- 
tains of dull red, with the net curtains 
next the glass, you will have a red effect; 
and the walls will keep the room from 
appearing so dull and heavy. 

I-think you will like a grass-cloth in 
the library over the bookcases, with dull 
green furnishings, and for your living- 
room and library I suggest upholstered 
English furniture. A davenport and 
davenport chair or some of the other Eng- 
lish models would be very beautiful. In 
the reception-room one of the lovely Louis 


XV. sets, either in dull gold or in ma- 
hogany, would be most appropriate up- 


holstered in old. -rose. It must be very 
harmonious now’ with the old-rose inner 
curtains and the cream walls. 

















beauty of her entire home. 


the only preparation for immediately removing 


floor, wax it and replace the rugs 


necessary is to occasionally 
to a polish with a dry cloth. 


7 € 
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PREP? CRED WAX” 


“The 








To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have unsightly 
spots, water stains, dirt stains ‘and. foot-tracks spoil the 
beauty of her floors, stairs and woodwork. 


Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


Floor any woman can keep her floors bright and clean 


Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. 
discolorations disappear—without the slightest injury to the finish 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish—brings back its original beauty 
appearance of all floors, whether finished with Shellac, 
Johnson’s Kleen Floor is que kly applied—two hours is ample time in which to thoroughly clean the 


We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floor and a package 
of Johnson’s Wax to be used after Kleen Floor is applied 


S.C. Johnson .*. , a 
&Son oo cities 
Racine, Wis. ; 


Wood Finishing 
Authorities 
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They ruin the 


all these discolorations ? 
like new. 


With Johnson’s Kleen 
Instantly, all spots, stains and 


J reatly improves the 
Varnish or other preparation 





Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous, artistic polish 
which does not show heel-marks or scratches and to which dust and dirt do 
not adhere. 

It is ide al for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, ete All thati 


apply it with ack th, and then bring 


r 2¢ 


Your floors receive harder wear than any other part of your > 
woodwork, hence require special treatment. Kleen Mloor Johnson 
will keep them always in perfect condition. > 

: & Son 

We want to send you, free, prepaid, samples of our 
Kleen Floor and Pre pared Wax, together with the latest Racine, Wis. 
edition of our handsomely illustrated ook on the ~ 
“ Proper ‘Treatment of Fluors, Woodwork and Furni- I accept your FREE 
ture.” We attach a coupon for your convenience. fler of samples of 

een I 


isk my dealer to 
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Kraft Kane 





Novel 
texture, 
durable, 
sun-proof—this 
newest Wiggin 
Creation is distinctive 
for unique, effective wall 
decoration. 

Kraft Ko-Na is of the famous 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 


eLEAye line of highest grade woven 
mm wall coverings, which include Art 
= eye Ko-Na, Kord Ko-Na, etc., and the 
a finest quality, Fast Color Burlaps. 
"Ye SUS. 8. WIGGIN'S SONS CO., 202 Arce Sr., BLoomrio, WN. J. 


This Trade Mark on back of every yard. 





















Cloth 


The Highest Ideal 
ever attained 
in a. woven 


Patent applied for. 


























What shall we have for dessert or salad ?— 
is answered over a hundred times in the 
new illustrated Knox dessert book. Also 
many recipes for candies better than ‘‘fudge” 

or “ Divinity.” For the name and address ot 

our grocer we will send you the book free. 
tr he doesn't sell KnoxGelatine, we wil! send 
a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and his 
name, or for 15c. a two quart package. 


Knox 'anie" Gelatine 
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KITCHEN ETON | 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC 
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CAVANAGH 
FOREST RANGER 


A New Novel by 
HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of 
“The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop,” “‘ Main-Travelled Roads ” 


With a Remarkable Introduction by GIFFORD PINCHOT 


@ Swift action, exalted patriotism, heights of emotion—all 
make this new romance a remarkable transcript of life on the 


Forest Range—the topic of the hour. 





4, The heroine, Lee Virginia Wetherford, the memory of whose father 
is execrated at Roaring Fork, because in the “ rustlers’ war” he had taken 
sides with the cattle barons. Virginia returns from an Eastern school 
to find the West of her childhood changed. She enters the home of 
her mother, Lize Wetherford, who runs a malodrous eating-house. 

] Ross Cavanagh, the forest ranger, comes for provisions and mail. 
The young people are at once profoundly interested in each other. As 
the story proceeds, Cavanagh is driven to defending his reservation 
against the encroachments of those who regard the national forest as a 
legitimate poaching-place. Cavanagh represents, indeed, the far-off 
Federal authority, and displays a soldier’s loyalty. 

4] Here the real story begins—enthralling and ennobling to the final page. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Biography of a Boy 


A Story for Grown-Ups 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
With 50 Illustrations by ROSE O’NEILL 


{Here is Binks again. He was loved and admired from Maine to 
California in ““The Memoirs of a Baby.” He’s a little bit older and 
funnier—very much funnier—in this new story. All the Wilbour 
family, too, help along the fun. Every American home will find a re- 
flection of its best and jolliest in the adventures of Binks and the 
Wilbours in “The Biography of a Boy.” It is something more than a 
novel or a book of fun—although it is like both of them. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Involuntary Chaperon 
By MARGARET CAMERON 


{ ‘It is seldom that bubbling, spontaneous humor is the accompani- 
ment from one end to the other of a double love story, but such is ‘The 
Involuntary Chaperon’—a delightful love romance.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 
4 “‘ Makes the reader feel like sending congratulations and good wishes 
when her romance draws to a rosy conclusion.” —Denver News. 

q ‘‘Not only a capital story, but also a work of literary distinction.” 
—Boston Globe. 

| ‘‘Full of modern breeziness and two intermingled love stories.” 


—New York Times. 
Illustrated with Photographs. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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of fences which has been 
so general in villages and 
towns added to their 
beauty, it was a discour- 
ager of small gardens. In 
their various stages of 
growth kitchen gardens are not decorative 
and the old-time fence acted as a screen, 
though it often was more ugly-than the 
growing vegetables. ‘Then, too, the fence was 
a restraining influence to lawless, tempted 
small boys and wandering cats and dogs, 
all of whom were liable to work destruc- 
tion in a garden. But now that time and 
the effect of beauty in finely kept lawns 
and ilower-beds has educated the maraud- 
ers, would it not be possible to restore the 
garden patch? A light fence of poultry 
wire would furnish sufficient protection 
and might be made beautiful with vines, or 
a row of tall flowers or practical currant 
bushes might make a barricade. 

Earth’s bounty is so great, and there is 
such joy in the growth of summer vege- 
tables and also such practical advantage 
in producing our own lettuce and beans, 
that the springtime is fuil of entreaty 
to those who possess land enough for a 
small garden. Most people say that it 
costs more to grow vegetables than to buy 
them. That is true if the care of the gar- 
den is hired, but, if one has a love of 
gardening or even a willingness to work in 
the soil, the results will more than repay 
the laborer. Once the land is ploughed or 
spaded by hire, and even planted, the prod- 
uce of a tiny garden patch will pay for 
itself twice over. A tenth of an acre will 
yield enough vegetables for a family of 
five to supply them in abundance and, if 
a record is kept of the value of the prod- 
ucts at market price, it will take a very 
bad season or a very shiftless gardener to 
make the result less than double the 
amount of vegetables at half the money. 

Unless you live south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, it is not much use to plant 
a garden until the first of May, and in 
the New England States the middle of 
May is even wiser, lest a late frost nip 
all the young seedlings. The only vegetable 
which is an exception to this rule is pease. 
‘Lhey will stand the cold and may be plant- 
ed as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. The first thing after deciding on 
the place and size of the land to be cul- 
tivated (and it gees without saying that 
land that lies open to the sun, away from 
the shade of trees and buildings, is the 
best) is to have the earth well stirred and 
turned by ploughing or spading. The cost 
of this should not be over two dollars. 
The vegetables most suited to garden cul- 
ture and to the usual taste of eaters are 
pease, wax and lima beans, green corn, 
beets, lettuce, cucumbers, summer squash, 
tomatoes, carrots, radishes, and cabbage. 
Potatoes are not feasible in a small gar- 
den, as they take up too much room. 

Planting in rows admits of the easiest 
culture, and three feet apart is the best 
distance except in the matter of corn, 
which requires three and a half feet be- 
tween rows. The rows of corn are made 
up of hills and the hills should be three 
feet apart. As corn takes up the most 
room of summer vegetables, its place 
should be early determined, while the pease 
should be piantea in that portion of the 
land that is most moist. Pease are such 
favorites that there should be plenty of 
them. Two plantings of them, two 
weeks apart, will be appreciated later on, 
and a third planting is desirable. The 
third week in May is the latest time when 
pease should be sown, because the hot 
weather, coming soon after, will dry up 
the plants. A row of pease twenty feet 
long will yield “ messes” of satisfactory 
quantity for a family of five, but the 
Jength of the rows and their number must 
be arranged according to the garden plot. 
The low bush pease are the easiest of cul- 
tivation, as they do not require brush, while 
the tall kinds produce generally larger 
pease. Wax beans are exceedingly easy 
vegetables to raise. A twenty-foot row will 
yield from eight to ten quarts of the 
creamy legumes, provided the seeds are 
_thickly sown. Pains should be taken to 





wait until there is no danger of frost, as 
young bean plants are easily killed. It 
takes about six weeks for beans to ma- 
ture and they can be replanted so that one 
can have fresh crops of them all summer. 
A clever plan to save space is to plant 
among the hills of corn hills of wax 
beans, not more than six beans to the hill. 
This should be done after the corn has 
been hoed and “ hilled up” once, for beans 
grow rapidly and would overshadow the 
corn if the seeds of both were planted at 
the same time. 

Most families like green corn, and there 
should be a plentiful supply.. The plant- 
ing should be divided into three periods 
from a week to a fortnight apart, the first 
planting being as soon as the ground has 
gotten thoroughly warmed. But, in order 
that the fertilization of its flowers by the 
wind should be perfect the corn should be 
kept together, not a row or two here and 
there. If this latter plan is followed the 
ears will be poor and imperfect. Each 
stalk -of corn generally yields one ear; 
sometimes the more vigorous will have 
two good ears. From this we can calculate 
the amount of corn that should be plant- 
ed. Not more than four stalks can grow 
in a hill and mature. If more germinate, 
the superfluous ones should be pulled up 
and, if this is done, thirty hills will give 
ten dozen ears. 

Both lettuce and radishes are quick and 
easy-growing vegetables, and can be plant- 
ed and replanted all summer, giving a 
constant supply. Under favorable condi- 
tions a month is the usual time to allow 
for their growth and a twenty-foot row 
will be a generous supply. Carrots, beets, 
salsify, parsnips, and tuynips, if you 
choose to include these, should be planted 
in rows, and when the third or fourth leaf 
of the seedlings has appeared they should 
be thinned out so.as to be at least four 
inches apart. ‘This thinning out is one of 
the rocks on which a novice is apt to split. 
It seems such a waste. It does not seem 
probable that the plants need so much 
space, yet, if it is not done, the vegetables 
will be puny and inferior. 

Lima beans, which are pole beans, should 
be planted as soon as possible after frost, 
as they are slow to mature. They are 
planted in hills, three feet apart, and only 
five plants should be allowed to grow. As 
soon as the long tendrils begin to appear 
they should be given poles on which to 
climb, and their first efforts encouraged by 
tying with soft cotton strings or bits of 
cloth. Observe that they twine from the 
right to the left, and tie accordingly. Cu- 
cumber and summer squash are to be 
planted in hills, not more than four plants 
to be allowed to grow in the squash-hills, 
and not more than five or six in the cu- 
cumber-hills. These vegetables mature 
rapidly in about six weeks, and cucumbers 
can be planted with advantage up to the 
middle of July. This will give not only 
plenty for table use, but enough for pick- 
ling and for ripe cucumbers for sweet 
pickles, so toothsome at winter meals. A 
dozen hills of lima beans and also of cu- 
cumbers at each planting will be a gen- 
erous supply, while six or eight hills of 
squash will be ample, for these members 
of the gourd family are very productive. 

It is wiser and easier to buy both toma- 
to and cabbage plants from gardeners than 
to try to raise the plants from seeds. If, 
however, the latter is preferred, the seeds 
should be planted in February or early 
March and grown in sunny windows or 
else a small hotbed built for the purpose. 
This is more laborious and expensive than 
should ordinarily be undertaken for a 
small garden, and the cost of a dozen 
plants of each sort is trifling. When set 
out in the ground the plants should be in 
rows of the usual distance. The tomatoes 
should be firmly staked as soon as the 
plants begin to grow rapidly and, after the 
fruit is set, tomatoes should be pruned, 
cutting back all but two or three branches. 

In addition to the vegetables mentioned, 
herbs are a satisfactory addition to the 
kitchen garden. They require but little 
space, and a row of half a dozen of the gar- 
dener’s preference will give abundant har- 
vest. Sage and parsley are easiest to raise. 
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SERGE SUIT FOR AN ELDERLY WOMAN 
}HOUGH there are oft- 
en distinctions of col- 
or, trimming scheme, 
and draping between 


















































PONGEE OR WOOL STREET SUIT 


pler trimming of the dresses of older 
women. All those devised especially 
for the latter are embraced in the two 
styles of princess and Louis XVI. 








the wearing apparel of 
elderly and of young 
women, yet there is 
wai 3 little difference when an examina- 
tion of the dress lines is considered. The 
girl of twenty, it is prophesied, is to wear 
in the coming months identically the same 
materials as her mother; the woman of 





HANDSOME SATIN EVENING GOWN 


fifty, the same colors and fabries as her 
daughter of twenty-five will wear in al- 
most every respect. 

The differences will lie in the shade, as 
a rule, and perhaps a little in the sim- 
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dresses. The forms the first garments 
take are shown in the figure in the 
centre of the lower group on this page 
(a dinner dress in handsome satin), and 
the evening gown that occupies the same 
position in the upper group. These, like 
many similar dresses, have elbow sleeves 
and square-cut décolletages. 
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White for this booklet 
Get style and comfort in 
the same shoe 


All of thn ther the shoe news of the season 
is told in this beautifully illustrated 
Style Book. 

Women everywhere use it as the 
authority on shoe styles. It shows 
what the best-dressed women will be 
wearing; the models that will be 
correct throughout the entire season, 
and tells when to wear them. 

Until you wear the Red Cross Shoe, 
you wouldn't believe a shoe could be 
so comfortable, that it could feel so 
easy on your feet, 

Its sole, tanned 

by the special Red 
Cross Tanning 
Process, is flexible. 
You feel the differ- 
ence instantly. 
There is none of 
the burning and 
smarting that stiff 
soles cause. n 
stead of being 
rigid, the RedCross 
Shoe éends as your 
foot bends. This 
is why it is such a 
relief, why it is so 
easy to waik in. 

The Red Cross 
Shoe is sold by the 
leading dealers in sane 
all cities. If your ,, _ ” 
dates tne nek o0 Bends with your foot 
cured the agency, write us and we shall give 
you the name of one who has or supply you 
direct, fit guaranteed. Oxfords $3.50 and 
$4. High shoes $4 and $5. Write to-day 


for style book. 
Kroun, Fecunemer & Co, 


507-527 Dandridge St. Cincinnati, O. 


—>"STAY PUT" 











Trade Mark 





CAN'T PULL 
APART 


" emz- <2 


Yeiser Hooks and Eyes are what 
every woman has been looking 
for. Notice that the hook sews 
at both ends. Notice the spring 
Jock; Notice the bar across the 
loop at each end of theeye. All 
wonderfully effective devices. 


Yeiser Hooks and Eyes never slip, 
twist, turn or buckle. Keep seam flat 
and tightly closed. 
10c. If your dealer does not sell them send us 


10c.and his name,for which wewill mail 

you a full package containing 2 doz.Safety Hooks, 
doz. Invisible Eyes and 1 doz. Standard Eyes. 
Your money returned in full if you are not satistied. 


bs THE YEISER HOOK & EYE CO., Philadelphia. Pa 











of great interest to 


4 
Every Prospective Mother. > 
Something new garment of the 
kind ever invented solid comfort and 
case with “fine form” and elegant 
the home, on the street, and in society ways drapes 
im front and back — no bulkiness —no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting —Can be worn the year 


only scientific 
Combines 
appearance in 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
matenal and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Mustrated Book —“Fine-Form 

Skirt ”— It's Free to every woman writ 
Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dvessmakers, and 
users 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order When you get it, wear it tem days, and 
if you don't find it exactly as send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid Other 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & WwW 
skirts will positively please you — same 
ed book free Which book shall we 


ing for it 
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Blue Lawn 
and Lace 





&e Pale 





Of Cross veer red ® 
Lawn g 


J) With Embroidery ~ 
and Lace ¢ 


ery, worked over the ma- 
chine pattern. 

Some extremely dainty 
batiste gowns are made 
of pin-tucked material, 
over which a flat and 
deep yoke form is hand- 
embroidered in some bold 
design. In other models 
the slim form is attained 
by means of 
One design, 
is made 


shirring. 
for instance, 
with a long 
plain back and front 
breadth, panelwise, that 
falls from the yoke to 
the hem. It is shirred at 
the waist only. The sides 
of the skirt are full, and 
shirred into a belt, but 
below this bands of in- 
sertion are arched up- 
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SHERE are two classes of lawn and 
| batiste gowns this year, very dis- 
tinct in each case the one from the 
other. The first is extremely elaborate, 
and consists of what can only be des- 
‘fussy ” garments, including 
embroidery and innu- 


eribed as 
quantities of fine 
merable insertions of Valenciennes set as 
closely together as possible, until it would 
seem as if the material were only used 
here and there as a stay for the lace. 
The second class inclines to demure 
simplicity, with quaint ruffles of self-ma- 
terial, edged with Valenciennes, or with 
fine lawn machine embroidery. Among 
this class you will wonderfully 
pretty combinations of material—for in- 
stance, a yellow dotted muslin or lawn, 
made up with a twelve-inch hem of plain 
(but matching the yellow) material. 
Embroidery flouncing is being utilized 
for one-piece dresses in many novel ways; 
also for fancy blouses. I have seen one 
attractive model in which the corselet 
waist was formed from yoke to knees 
of fine lawn flouncing, closely tucked in 
line tucks around the form. Under the 
edge of the lower embroidery another 
narrower flounce was shirred. The shir- 
ring was concealed by the scallops to 
which it was attached by hand embroid- 


also see 
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An Embroidered 


Frock 


m 





ward over the hips from the back and 
the front breadths, forming a series of 
divided putts. 

It is worth noting that while lace and 
embroidery flouncing are used generous- 
ly, they do not serve as actual flouncing, 
but are utilized in some flat way. You 
will see, here and there, a model in 
which Valenciennes or Cluny frills are 
used to band the sleeves, outline a small 
collar or turned-back cuffs; but of deep 
flounces I have not seen a single example 
among the smart late modeis in lawn 
or batiste. 

On the other hand, some of the foulard 
models make a feature of deep flounces, 
which are usually put on with a head- 
ing either quaintly fan-pleated or cord- 
ed. There is a dress illustrated on this 
page (the last one) which shows a 
charming use of the deep embroidery 
flounce. Here a flounce forms the entire 
skirt and a portion of a similar flounce 
is employed for the waist. 

Apropos of the white lingerie dress, 
some of the specialty houses are offering 
pale-toned silk parasols with adjustable 
lingerie tops that may be made to order 
to match the more expensive embroidered 
frocks. The handles of the new parasols 
are long and flat, or the round rigid ones. 











30,000 MILES 
Through Europe, Canada and Mexico 
A lady in Indianapolis writes, “‘ Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is the only 
PERFECT one. 1 have used it for years 
with great satisfaction. It cleanses the skin 
perfectly and leaves it soft, with no sensation 
of greasiness. I consider it a necessity when 
traveling and have carried it with me more than 
30,000 miles—through Canada, Mexico and 
all over Europe. Put up in tubes, it is a mar- 
vel of safety, lightness, and compactness, as 
well as excellence. However limited my trip, 
a tube of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 


Cream is always included.” (Name on request.) 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


Perfect Cold Cream 


“The Kind That Keeps” 
is a perfect skin cleanser. You can prove this 
for yourself. Wash your face with soap and 
water. Then spread Daggett & Ramsdell’s Per- 
fect Cold Cream on a hot wet cloth, and wipe 
the surface you have just washed. The cloth will 
be black with dirt. This experiment demon- 
strates the limitations of soap and water, and 
— the efficiency of Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
erfect Cold Cream, It is essential to a dainty 
woman's toilet— very refreshing and soothing. 
It clears the complexion, heals chaps, and pre- 
vents roughness and premature wrinkles. Each 
year it is more evident that ‘‘ The touch of time 
falls lightly on the face that is massaged daily 
with Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream.” Sold everywhere. Traveler's Tubes, 
10c. up. Jars, 35c. up. 
SAMPLE MAILED FREE 
Including Booklet, “ Beware The Finger 
of Time,” with illustrated lessons on 
how to massage. 
Ask your dealer 
for Violette 
Rico, a new 
toilet water of 
rare quality. 
DAGGETT & 
RAMSDELL 
Dept. M 
D. & R. Bldg. 
NEW YORK 











From Maker to You 


ERE is an offernowomancan atford 

to overlook. We not onlysave you 
the cost of patterns and trouble of 
making, but give you four very dainty 
aprons at less than the material would 
== cost you. Even at the most sensational 
sales in the great New York depart- 
ment stores such apron value readily 
brings $2.00, They come to you direct 
from a large factory, less the jobber’s 
and retailer's profit, at four for $1,00, 


All 4 Aprons for 
Fine Fast-Color Gingham 
, Mother Hubbard, 48 in. 
long, 50 in. wide, 1 pocket. 


These Four Aprons $ { 


Fine Fast-Color Gingham 
Skirt Apron, 38 in. long, 
54 in. wide, 1 pocket, 
Covers entire skirt. 

White Lawn, Apron, in. 
long, se in. wide, hem- 
stitched pocket and hem. 
Round Dotted Swiss Tea 
Apron, hemstitched pock- 

et and heim. 





These aprons are exactly as described 
and will be sent to you onan absolute 
guarantee of Sé atisfac tion or your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 
Send @1.00to-day; aprons will be sent 
you immediately. 

CONSUMERS’ APRON CO., 
73 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥, 


REIS FOUNDATION 


Taeaniae 


An easy, simple and economical method of 
embroidering initials on garments, etc. 
Are superior to stamped designs—simply baste 
the letter to any article and embroider over, 
producing the raised effect of “filled in” em 

broidery, but with much less time, 
labor and material. Can be wash- 
ed and ironed repeatedly. Very in- 
expensive; size shown here costs 
2c for any letter, and others up to 
10 inches in proportion. Made in 
Old English, Script or Block Style 
and sold in dry goods and depart- 
ment stores every where. 
Send a stamp for free sample anc 


booklet. 
G&. REIS & BRO, 
642 Broadway New York 


‘ou S TAMMER 


Attend no a —— till ‘ane gov hear from 
me. Write for large F and specia! 

rate. Largest and Rose ~~ be in A world cur- 

ing by natural method. Write for the book now 


Lee Wells Millard, Pres., 920 First St., Milwaukes, Wis. 
‘‘Home-Making, the New Profession’ 


Is a 70-page booklet—it’s FREE. Home study domestic scienc: 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positious 
Am. School of Home Economics, 609 W. 69th St., Chicago, !!! 
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A Practical 
Morning FrocK 
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HIS year the linen coat costume gives 

no promise of degenerating into a uni- 

form, as it so often has done in the 

) past. Like the serge and one-piece dress cos- 
tumes, it presents an infinite variety of 
form. Perhaps the most notable features of 
the first models are the many sham pockets 
that distinguish the shorter coats. The next 
that catch the eye are the belted and slit 
coats, through which the broad belts appear 
and disappear around the form at some pre- 
ferred depth. 

The belts themselves have become most im- 
portant items. They are two to four inches 
deep, and variously ornamented. Some are 
stitched in close lines throughout their 

+ length; others are made of openwork em- 
broidery over color. Again they are of close- 
ly patterned, raised embroidery in matching 
linen floss. I have also seen an Egyptian- 
blue linen costume, of which the belt was of 
the same material, embroidered in black, 
blue, old-tan, and Egyptian red, which was 
especially rich and effective. 

When put on at the normal waist line, 


to 


TP ste. 



















The Linen Russian 
Blouse Suit 


the belt is usually all visible, after the 
manner of the belt arrangement of the 


linen blouse costume shown in the cen- 
tre of this page. 

Coat dresses on the order of the one- 
piece simple frock shown the 
Russian costume are the smartest of all 
the little practical models advanced this 


beside 


year. They are being made in linen, in 
tussor, in a coarse summer-weight sack- 


ing, having a tussor finish (to an extent 
it suggests the snowflake weave of many 


years ago), and in many linen-finished 
fabrics. 

The linens, by the way, are unusually 
lovely in color and in weave, this year. 
There are loose and close meshes; others 
with faney basket effects, and fancy 
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A Checked 
Linen Coat /~ 
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/Q A Simple 
One-piece Frock 
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Linen Suit 


o with Lingerie Hat 





figured ones which are not damask, yet sug- 


gest it. In color, you will see a gown on the 
order of the one-piece design above, done in 


pale yellow, in old-gold, ina dull mat green, 


or a lovely Nattier or Wedgwood _ blue, 
having embroidery in self color in panel 
form. 


Quite a number of white and pale tan coat 
costumes in linen are given embroidered re 
vers or collars, pocket flaps, cuffs, and lower 
corners (of the coat skirt). Usually the 
work is done with self-colored linen floss, 
but an occasional suit shows silk, and some 
times a metal thread among the stitches, or 
a touch of color in the motif. Also a smart 
tailor, here and there, is putting out a model 
with pipings of some sharply contrasting 
color at the principal seams, and bordering 
the coat with the same. 

The idea of contrast is applied to many 
of the linen frocks and costumes. It begins 
with the simple band, and is sometimes de- 
veloped to deep hems of contrasting color, 
in the case of linen and tussor, are 
skirt. 


which, 
hemstitched on to the upper 
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POSSIBLY 
TELL YOU 


the complete story of the MACY Fashion 
Book. It would take days to relat Wi 
want you to have a copy, and as you turn 
the pages we wish it were possible for 
some gifted speaker to tell you the story 
of each beautiful illustration 

One single page of new Millinery 
creations, ot charming Dresses or Gloves 
or handsome Sewelty * would unfold a story 
of constant business vigilance and trained 
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world 


good taste eCXercisec in 


fashion centers of the 


Intensely Interes sting 






lurn, for instance, pa 
receive your copy of 


Around that nuzle 4 e ct 












and experic 


Fashion Book Free 


training 


































Send your name and uddress today. 
Address Dept. 610, 


H. Macy & Co.'s Attractions Are Their LowPriceg 


Macys 


uu. BAcY &(0., N.Y. 


+ De yp. Ses, & 610, Broadway, Sith and S5th Sts, 


BERTHE MAY’S. 


way 
_ CORSET 


\ is a blessing to 







womankind, It 
insures ease and 
x comfort to the 
* mother and 
/ safeguards the 
life of 
expected child. 


the 


the 


It allows 

mother to dress 
elt, as usual and to 
= preserve a nor- 
rth mal figure. Send 
stamp ‘for illus- 
trated booklet 
No. 10 and 
photographs to 


| BERTHE MAY, 125 W. 56th St., NEW YORK 


Beautiful Hands 


WRITE FOR FREE SecnEse 
e care of the hand 
v York’ t expert mar 
in o hbookiet entitled 
WELL KEPT NASELS 
Sent free post t 
send you for a two-ce 
age samples of our 
Preparation 
Lustr-ite Nail fF 
Lustr-ite Sa 
Lustr-ite Rose 
Lustr-ite Cuticle 


WRITE TODAY > 
ej 45 Franklin St. 
Floridine Mfg.Co. ree’ vert 
MAKERS OF LUSTR-ITE 
Stomach Acidity 


RAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. Are made of purest char- 
coal. They absorb all gases and stop fermentation. Try 
them for heart palpitation, hiccough, dyspepsia and in- 
digestion. 

a f ize 25c. box 


For 10c. * mailed 4 e r ‘trial. Once only. 





















A.J. DITMAN, 35 Astor House, N.Y. 














BLACK HORN 


WASHABLE 


CHAMOIS 


(GUARANTEED) 


OU know that Chamois is 
best for cleaning and polish- 
ing. But the hamois 

itself must be clean. Black Hom 
Chamois can be washed, and it will 
remain soft, velvety, pliable. Look 
through a magnifying glass at a 
piece of Black Horn and a piece 
of ordinary chamois after both 
have been washe . 














Ordinary Chamois 
may nified, show- 
ing pores closed. 






Black Horn Chamois 
magnified, showing 
pores open. 


See the difference! The ordi- 
nary chamois is rough—pores cl 
up—surface scratchy. But Black 
Horn Chamois remains smooth — pores 
open—surface soft and velvety. 


Sold by Leading Depart- 


ment Stores and Druggists 
in transparent envelopes marked with _ this 
GUARANTEE: "We guarantee Black Hom 
Branded Chamois to remain soft and pliable until 
wom out. If any skins bearing our brand get stiff, 
crack or break when properly washed, they may be 
mailed to us direct and we will replace them or 
REFUND THE PURCHASE PRICE! 

If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
trom us, mentioning his name. We will ship pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


i lishing silver- 
Small Size rel ge om Mg — 25¢ 
— ashing win- 
Large Size dows, carriages, ete. $1.00 
Other Sizes (from | to 6 square feet) 25¢ 
per square foot 















BLACK HORN 
LEATHER COMPANY 


° 


Sales Dept., T Madison 
Ave., New Vork City 
General Offices and Tan- 
nery, Great Bend, Pa. 








Can be 
Laundered. 
Hygienic. 


Double 
Texture Texture 


Zoo IOS 


A Safeguard Against Colds. 
They are impervious to drafts, damp- 
ness and atmospheric es, when 


e 
worn over the regular diaper. 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO, 


Light 
Wei ght r 
Waterproof. 


Single 


Dept. H 
721-723-725-727 BROADWAY 














NEW YORK 


FOR advertising rates, discounts, and 
other information, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 














(Copyright 1905) 

SC _ INFANTS* COMPLETE OUTFITS 
A)’ Hand-made goods our specialty. In- 

GY fants’ long dresses, machine- 

Pj of dainty materials, only 6® ots. 






H/ announcement card. Sentin a plain, 
© B/ patent sealed envelope for 2c stamp. 
f 7 


“ Address ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH CO., 
311 Lrwan BurLome, Spamerece, Mass. 
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AINTY is really the name 
~§ for the majority of the 
j newest dress designs for 
girls, especially tor those 
still in short dresses. 
Here, for example, is a 
ESAT ma panelled one-piece dress in 
pale lemon-yellow hopsacking. It is de- 
signed for a girl of ten years. It is made 
in one-piece form, with a pretty tucked 
white lawn guimpe. The full-length 
sleeves are also in unrelieved yellow, but 
the upper part of the dress portion is 
slashed almost to the waist (at about 
where darts would occur if these were 
used), and through the slashes a small 
puff of the lawn guimpe is seen. Quite a 
number of slip dresses are made in pale 
yellow, green, or old-blue. They slip on 
over the head and require no fastenings, 
but are slashed under the arm, or strapped 
there over a visible white underdress. 

For a girl of fifteen an odd but highly 
effective model is combined of old-blue 
linen and olive-green lawn as follows: The 
skirt, reaching to within two inches of the 
tops of the shoes (smart ties that are 
finished with a stiff bow, above which are 
three straps that button) is of an odd 
green-tinted blue linen. It is seamed at 
the normal waist line to an upper portion, 
formed like a corselet. This, in turn, is 
set over an olive upper waist. The latter, 
a secant “baby waist” in form, is given 
a shallow square neck which is filled in 
with a sheer chemisette. 

The neck and wrist edges of the olive 
waist are bordered with an inch band of 
matching linen, in self-colored embroidery 
which describes a Greek key. The edge of 
the blue corselet, also the hem line of the 
skirt, are outlined with a band similarly 
embroidered, but upon linen and with floss 
matching the green-tinted blue. Such a 
color combination as this would be becom- 
ing to only a very few pink-cheeked, flaxen- 
haired girls, but worn by them it would be 
highly artistic, particularly if accom- 
panied by a quaint hat in amber or green 
straw, wound with printed gauze, in which 
the dress tones were repeated and con- 
spicuous; or, one covered entirely in with 
printed muslin which included these 
tones. 

Strawberry-colored serges with guimpes 
outlined with deeper-toned velvets, failles, 
or moirés, are also prominent among the 
materials advanced for little girls. 1 
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OLD-GOLD LINEN SLIP WORN OVER THIN WAIST 


have seen one little slip similar to the 
fourth model shown in the panei across 
the foot of this page, which was made of 
strawberry tussor with piped edges, small 
cuffs and a softly rolled collar of darker 
faille; and a costume for a _ well-grown 
girl of fifteen made in barred hopsacking 
of the same tone. The skirt of the latter 
costume was almost plain, though finished 
with two box pleats in the centre of the 
back, but the three-quarter-length coat 
was enriched by a long shawl collar of 
deep strawberry velvet which, contrary to 
the usual shawl-shape collar, was notched 
acutely. 

For all girls up to fifteen years of age 
the new school and house dresses, almost 
without exception, are in one-piece forms, 
whether of thin-weight wool goods (of 
which there are many _ inexpensive 
varieties this year), close linen, or linen- 
finished cotton goods. Coat costumes 
which include a smart forward-kilted skirt 
and a three-quarter-length are, however, 
the smart and later idea for street wear. 

The colors that may be called strictly 
new are wine (deep, almost 
a ruby), marine blue, the 
browns, and the cypress 




















greens. One of the smartest models I have 
seen for a girl of from ten to twelve 
years consists of a three-quarter-length 
jacket in wine-colored serge, which closed 
in a military manner to the neck. The 
lower front corners were slightly rounded. 
The collar, a high. turn-over form, was 
faced with deeper wine velvet to within a 
half-inch of the edge. So, too, were the 
rolled-up cuffs and the pocket flaps. The 
coat was invisibly fastened, but was fin- 
ished down the two sides of the front with 
a closely set row of simulated velvet but- 
tonholes and small cloth-covered buttons. 
In white wash dresses English embroid- 
ery is much used and the Hamburg edg- 
ings and flouncings are all more or less 
imitating its open work. These edgings 
are freely used on chambray wash frocks 
and upon the faney aprons with which 
small girls’ dresses are now supposed to be 
covered during play or study hours. 
Hat shapes for very little girls are 
charming. Queer little rolied brim af- 
fairs which give a glimpse of the hair 
(like the hat shown with the old-gold 
linen frock) are massed with ribbons, 
with lace frillings around the crown, or 
these are wound with wreaths of baby 


roses. Also there are stitched linen hats 
mysteriously stiffened into the same 
shapes. On the whole, however, there is 


an unusual go-as-you-please in the mat- 
ter of fabric hats. 
For the very lit- 
tle girl square- 
toed slippers with 
one strap will be 
worn more often. 
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KNOCKABOUT SUIT IN TAN COTTON OR LINEN 





HIS is to be a tan sum- 
mer for boys in more 
“a senses than one. Num- 


Bbers of wash suits in in- 
expensive as well as cost- 
ly cotton and _ wool 
4 weaves are in the brown 
shades, embracing actually all the shades 
from the natural linen color to that of 
rust, and the darker tobacco shade. The 
coarse linens that resemble burlaps, or 
as others prefer to compare it with hop- 
sacking, are especially novel and attract- 
ive. The first little costume shown here- 
with shows a small boy’s country dress 
which from the standpoint of practicality 
could searcely be improved upon. The 
short trousers are not loose at the knees, 
as might be fancied, but are fitted with 
elastics in the usual casings, which clasp 
the leg and thoroughly cover the under- 
linen. 

The loose jerkin is made in two pieces, 
seamed together under the arm and over 
the shoulder. Enlarged by the side slit 
or opening, the garment is sufficiently 
roomy at the neck to be slipped over the 
head and closed at the side by two big 
pearl buttons. Bands of darker brown 
outline the sleeves and the neck. Several 
sorts of belts are shown with the ready- 
made suits of this character, including the 
stitched band of darker material, corres- 
ponding with the trimming material, 
belts of tan leather, 
of black, red, or sap- 
phire-blue patent 
leather. 

The 







first suit of 
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the group forming the cross panel 
below is the sort that most mothers 
will make at home for the two or 


four year old boy, though good shops of- 
fer them ready made at prices above or 
below a dollar, according to the material 
of which they are fashioned. Striped 
pereale, seersucker, fancy chambray, and 
zephyrs are the materials of which they 
are usually made, with white contrasting 
collars, cuffs, and belts. Fancy furniture 
crash is also utilized more and more for 
suits of this order, because it wears so 
admirably, and its tones, as a rule, are 
neutral and always it launders well. 
Such smart little costumes as the second 
shown in this panel are’made up this year 
in a wonderful range of white, tan, and 
blue materials. They represent in the 
small boy’s wardrobe what the Russian 
blouse is to the woman’s. I have seen 
such suits in white butcher’s linen, in a 
white basket cloth, in fine brown flannel, 
in olive serge, and even in ivory satin. 
The soft sash is nearly always in the lat- 
ter material even when linen forms the 
suit. All-black silk, tan 
or rust color linen costumes 
are also made in this style. 
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The back of the long belted jacket is 
exactly like the front except that the but- 
tons are omitted. This is not a difficult 
model for the mother to copy who lives at 
a distance from large cities, and it may 
be made up effectively in any color or ma- 
terial at hand. Blue denim, also certain 
shades of tobacco brown and green, will 
prove excellent materials for it, and fine 
burlaps in these shades would be even 
more picturesque. 

Marine blue, which is colder and more 
metallic than the ordinary navy blue, is a 
favorite shade for velvet suits made up 
on these general lines, and for older boys 
the same blue in serge is made up in suits 
similar to the last model shown in the 
panel. At the same time the small check- 
ed, striped, and almost invisible plaid suit- 
ings and light tweeds are the most serv- 
iceable for general wear. This year these 
materials all show hints of the 
that men have been wearing for a year 
past in neutral shades, namely, olive 
green, old-reds, and even now and then a 
purple thread among gray and black ones. 

The shoes of the small boy are similar 
to his sister’s; those of the lad of eight 
years or more, radically different. They 
are made with spring heels, Blucher soles, 
patent - leather vamps, and calf or kid 
tops. Those for boys of fifteen are 
merely replicas of their fathers’. The hats 
for big boys are all of crush or soft felt, 
designed to meet the desires of their wear- 
ers, which are always to thrust them into 
their pockets when not wearing them tip- 
ped on the back of their heads. Or they 
may compromise upon a soft Tyrolean 
shape that may be flattened back or down 
at the owner’s sweet will. For the really 
small boy the sailor straw hat with wide 
brim slightly rolling up or turned pro- 
nouncedly down is used, though the band- 
ed sailor caps in blue, white, tan, and 
other shades will this year, as usual, find 
favor with some. Windsor ties are worn 
by boys of all ages; but the small band 
tie is reserved for the lad of from twelve 
to fifteen years. 

For toddlers and four 
years the one-piece bloomer suits that are 
gathered into a neck band and at the 
knees, without even the confinement of 






colors 


between one 


a loose band, are, this year, seen in a 
variety of inexpensive wash fabrics.  Lit- 
tle boys and girls both wear them, and 
they are excellent. 


as “ tumble-dresses ” 










































































COTTON PLAY DRESS SUIT IN RUST COLOR 


MODIFIED SAILOR SUIT 





TWEED NORFOLK 


BOY'S SMART STREET SUIT 
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kinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


The increasing demand 
each year for Skinner’s 
Satin convinces us that 
the women of the United 
States know and appre- 
ciate good wearing linings 
in their garments. 


We have been manu- 
facturing Silk Linings for 
sixty-two years, and know 
we manufacture the best 
linings in the world. 


Skinner’s Satin is 
guaranteed to wear two 
If it does not, 
we re-line the garment if 


seasons. 


sent to any of our stores. 


In purchasing satins look 
for the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in the selvage, and 
in buying a garment insist 
that it bear this label: 





The Satin Lining 
/ t inthis garment is 
i $ GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
t J SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner Mfg. Co. 











Send for samples. 


William Skinner 
& Sons 


Deft. K, 107-109 Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Mills Philadelphia 
Chicago Holyoke, Mass. Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1848 




















































Bu Marie Olivier 


PTET TT ERTAIN artistic critics 


1} of prominence in Paris 
| have entered upon a cam- 
paiga of criticism of to- 
day’s fashions, which, they 
declare, “ make all wom- 
en look alike.” This, to 

the professional observer of dress, appears 

to be not only hypercritical, but the op- 
posite of truth. It is as if criticism were 
made of the general resemblance between 
thowers all grow on stems and all 
have various points of resemblance. There 
is this year, will be in all years to 
the end of following of certain 
lines in matter 
there more in- 
individual 








because 


as there 
time, a 
general dress, but as a 
of fact 
dependence on the 


never has been 


part of the 


woman in selecting and varying her own 
apparel. While it may be true, as M. 
Vauxcelles has said, that the first prom- 
enader to appear upon a given walk is 
buried to the ears in a toque with an 


aigrette in it, it is not true, as further 
stated, that the and third, vea, and 
the fourth and the fifth, are lke unto 
her. These are far likely to appear 
cavalier hat, a small marquise 
form, softly rolled Romney 
shapes which are so charming. 

It is difficult 
new hat appear 
varied are the erush 
mixed effects 
novel fabric. 
shape, for that matter, 
when being fitted to the 
dent here, a_ tilt 
direction or 


second 


more 
in a big 
or one of those 


first 
this season, so 
braided 
covered 


even to classify the 
shapes to 
straws, the 

and those 
Almost any 
a change 


ones, the 
with given 
undergoes 
future 
given in one 
all contribute 


wearer. A 
there, is 


another which 
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differ 

number of the 
its readers will 

than a 


*/ tA 7 

from other hat shapes. 
Bazar before 
agree with 
eynie’s 


to make it 
With this 
them, [ think 


me that it requires more 


denunciation to convince us that all wom- 
en look alike, or are tending in that di- 
rection. In fact, in the number of models 
shown in these pages, no two more than 
remotely resemble each other. 

The first shown on this page is of 
light-weight dark-blue glazed straw. It 
is trimmed with folds of dark-blue rib- 
bon, and finished with white ostrich pom- 


pons and small wheat ears. ‘The second 


is of white straw and black velvet. The 
latter forms the crown, the straw the 
brim. A velvet drapery is placed be- 


hind the feathers. These are arranged 
like the wings of a Minerva helmet. Hats 
of this sort may be worn low over the 
brows as here pictured, or they may be 
lifted slightly upon a -hin 
The dark straw model with the iridescent 
feather which is shown in the upper right- 
hand corner of the page is of fine blue 
straw faced with blue velvet. The feath- 
ers are held in place by a metallie band. 
Many of the spring hats are to be worn 


more or less tilted over the brows. Ix- 
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tremists 


inside crown.” 


C) Seco 


will even cover the line, but 
those already advanced for the summer 
will be put on in the usual way. No 


have been shown, but 


lingerie hats 


Y 


as yet 
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1. THE CORONET BRAID AND APPROPRIATE 











SHELL PINS. 2. A FRONT VIEW OF THE 
CORONET BRAID COJFFURE. 3. GREEK PUFFS 
WITH “GIBSON” FRONT COIFFURE 
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fabrie - 
printed 
models shown by 


covered 


muslin are 


ones” with draperies ot 
among the novel 
importers. One of these 
“ flower-pot ” shape. It 
is covered with silk muslin having a black 
ground with pink flowers and soft green 
foliage traced over it. The sole trimming 
consists of a gold cord festooned between 
two yold that are placed one at 
each side, but slightly toward the front. 
Disks, shirred, flat, twisted, in short, of 
all sorts, are conspicuous trimming 
features of the early spring hats. 

Many of the larger models have yellow 
straw crowns and black-faced brims. The 
facing may be of velvet or of straw, and 
the tendency is to wind the crowns with 
diaphanous muslin among which are ar- 
ranged little boutonniéres (complete even 
to the tin-foil wrapping about the stems) 
tiny thick-petalled roses, and 
Similar flower ar- 
rangements are used among velvet ribbon 
trimming, especially when small bunches 
of loops are placed about the crown or 


ix of a modified 


disks 


of pansies, 
lilies-of-the-valley. 


under the back brim, as in the ease of 
two small hats which, in general, are 


shaped like the first here shown. 





























































Linens Charm 


‘at one third 


Linens Cost 





AKE your Summer wardrobe 
money go three times as far as it 

ever did before. Have a larger assort- 
ment of beautiful Summer dresses and 
dainty lingerie by making them of 


Sherrefle 


—the dainty, sheer, semi-lustrous fabric, with the 
cham and strength of Irish Linen. Sherrette launders 
perfectly — loses none of its daintiness, Justre and fresh- 
ness. Sherrette is the fabric for long wear. 


This year will be a Sherrette year. For 
white dresses, lingerie, shirt-waists, evening 
gowns and baby’s clothes, Sheriette will be 
the vogue. 


Plain white, 28-inch to 47-inch wide, 12c to 75c 
per yard. Fancy checks, stripes and novelties, 28 


inches to 38 inches wide, 12c to 50c per yard. Look 
for the name Sherrette on the selvage. 


If your dealer does not have Sherrette, 
write us for samples and mention his name. 


Sherman & Sons Co. 
62-64 Leonard St. New York 


Sherrette is one ot the 
Pointer Brand fabrics. 
When 
brand you are sure of @ 


you see this 


honest value. 





























gOlESETTE. 


Superior t 
Silk al 


Has the lustrous texture 
andrichness of silk pongee 
but offers three times the 
wear at far less cost. 
These exceptional 
qualities have made 
OIESETTE the most 
largely used fabric of its 
kind in the world for 
WALKING GOWNS, AFTERNOON 
FROCKS, EVENING COSTUMES, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES, SHIRT 
WAISTS, SLIPS, FOUNDATIONS. ETC. 
Launders perfectly. Holds 
its exquisite coloring and 
finish permanently. 
Look for this label in every 
garment made from Soiesette 


All shades and colors, 
At all the better stores. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., 39 Leowaro St., New Yorn. 


Makers of the famous FLAXON White Goods, 


















Be sure instead of sorry. 
Look for the Racine Feet 
trademark on every foot and 
you have the assurance of 
getting your money back if 
you don’t like the goods. 
Black or ecru — may be 
eae worn with high or 
—— low shoes, with- 
out showing seam. 10 cents 
a pair—12 pairs, $1.00. Ask 
your dealer, then us. 


RACINE FEET KNITTING CO. 
200 Wheeler Avenue, - Beloit, Wis. 
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elaborate 


are long coats t 
es These _ res¢ 





shown on this 


hats a 
ter are often patterned so closely that 
they act, literally, as disguises. 

In the first street suits to appear there 


7 HE conspicuous notes in 
} the 


street suits 
are the absence of all or 
the use of only the sim- 
plest trimming and the 
association of plain coats 
and skirts with somewhat 
nd thick veils. The lat- 


simple 


hat are practically dress- 


mble the separate coat 
page, which is made of 


rough serge, though similar garments are 


shown in 
linen, and also i 
bl 1e, 
might 


hopsacking, in 


olive green, 
almost be 


fine cloth, in 
n satin, in dark eggplant, 
and in an odd tan which 
described as old-gold. 


Tie coat here shown is strapped (huzzar 
fashion) both back and front with rough 


wool 
the fastenings. 


black braid, 


and bone buttons 


The smart touch 


are 
(though 
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‘ Aight Sparing Cloth; 
tyes Sik Collar 


[ am confident 


conservative women will 


take up this idea slowly, if at all) is 


the black patent- 


covered 
i 
C 


buckle. 


leather belt with leather- 
Black patent-leather 
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belts are also introduced in the loose Nor 
folk suits, which are among the con 
spicuous models for late spring and early 
summer wear. You will see these belts 
on serge and linen suits, and so large 
and loose that they droop over the hips. 


They buckle at the left side of the front. 

Leather, either the patent finish or the 
soft glacé (and for that matter 
too, occasionally is shown), is 
many of the plain tailored 


suéade, 
used on 
suits about 
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the wrist portions of the sleeve and as 
a facing for the shawl or slit revers. 
Hazel brown, which is one of the new tones 
for street shoes, is also a favorite in the 
spring rough cloths. Magenta, the egg- 
plant purple, and the practical tan also. 
much seen. All of 
well as gray and blue, are shown in com- 
bination with black moiré or grosgrain 
collars and small rolled-up cuffs. The 
light spring cloth suit shown first on this 


these shades, as 


are 
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page indicates the quantity of black which 

is prescribed for the plain walking suit. 

The light- 

weight and is suéde-faced. 


shown is in a 
wool mixture, 


rough cloak 
The cut-away coat skirt is also a new, but 


| think a passing, faney. An idea of the 


veils referred to above is given in this 
same illustration, though that shown is 
one of the most vonservative. Some one 
has likened the effeet produced by some 


of these veils to that of a bearded lady; 
but the queer shadows the patterns pro 
duce may fall upon the brow and disfigure 
the face in some other fantastie way. 

Three-quarter-length coats are still be- 
ing offered by good houses, but the new- 
est models are half-length, with here and 
there some queer basque effect. 


Shree ecoming!Sjtules, — + 
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1. PROFILE VIEW OF THE TURBAN COIF- 














FURE. 2; SHOWING THE MUCH-WORN 
WHEAT SHEAF. 3. WITH CLASSIC ROLL 
AND NTR PLUF} 
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BELDING 


The ‘* KARAT MARK "’ of The PRECIOUS FIBRE 
On Your 


EMBROIDERY 
SILK 


insures 
which present 
with confidence, use with 








finished work 


you can 
pride, or sell for profit, 
because it will wear and 
and fade. 
Imitation 


wash never 


silk materials 
‘|}under various fancy 
|| names bring only chagrin 
| if for a gift, or loss if 
|| for use or sale. Belding 
Embroidery Silk makes 
even your “spare time” 
valuable, because the 
finished product is valua- 
ble. 





Send for our booklel,“The 
| Precious Fibre.” It shows 
why silk is economical and 
why cotton is extravagant. 
It will help you to buy silk 
||| safely. Sent Free. 











Belding Guaranteed Silk 
Products make your clothing 
cost less per year, with 
greater satisfaction. Pre- 
cious for their long wear and 
beauty. Theiruseis economy, 
your purchase a saving. 





The Belding kind of silk is 
the strongest textile material 
in the world. 


The whole question in 
buying silk is, Who made it? 
The name Belding is your 
protection—the* Karat Mark” 
of the Precious Fibre. 


Read These Guarantee Tags 
This tag on a gar 
mentmeans thatitis 
lined with Belding 
Satin Lining, m 
safe to buy thr zh 
the FULL Belding 
Guarantee. lt 
means that the lin 
ing will outwear all 
other lini Per- 
mit no st 
get your money. 


THIS® TAG 
‘ INSURES 





BELDING BR 


BROADWAY 






This tag on a gar 
ment me that it 
issewedt : 
with Beld 
The seams are guar 
anteed they will 
not pucker—the gar- 
ment will shape it- 
selftoyourformand 
hold that shape as 
long as worn. Ifyou 
do not find this tag 
it is probably 
sewed with cot- 
ton. 



















BELDING BROS & CO 


| We make Satin Linings, including the 
famous “ : ” $1.00 per 
yard Yarduiden Guaranteed 
Linin Satin, Em- 
broidery Silks, Sewing Silks, Buttonhole 
Twist, Crochet and Knitting Silk, Darn- 
ing Silk, “Motor” Scarf and Tie Silk, and 
TEETH, Cleans 

A post card 


FOR THE 
where the brash can’t, 
DrancilkK brings yon A SAMPLE FREE. 


Address all correspondence and requests for 
samples to the Ne York Office, Department S. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 








New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Paul Baltimore 
Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 
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No More 


Paris Alone 


In woman’s clothes; but Paris with 
America. A month ago we gave, 
in go fashion pictures, American 
fashions for American women, and 
hundreds of women said and wrote: 
“<I wouldn’t have believed it pos- 
sible.’ Tens of thousands of 
patterns were sold. 


Now again we give, inover Sopictures: 


10 All-Flower Hats, 
“Pretty as a Picture” 


10 American ‘Tailor-Made 
Shirtwaists 


12 Girls’ Graduation and 
Summer Dresses 


12 American-Made 
Dresses for Women 


12 Ihe Cutest Dresses for 
Little Folks 


ALL AMERICAN DESIGNED AND MADE: 
NOT A PARIS MODEL WAS FOLLOWED. 


In the April Issue of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


15 cents: For Sale Everywhere 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















N a spring season which 
offers so many lovely thin 
stuffs for general wear, 
® Which are all more or less 
4 summery, it is difficult to 
set aside any group of 

CoE Ee materials beyond the 
linens, tussors, veilings, printed muslins, 
and mulls, and to classify them strictly 
as summer ones. Of the materials named 





PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED WHITE NET WITH RIBBONS 


there are lovely new patterns, floral, 
striped, and softly outlined checks, also 
moiré linens and cottons for the street 
and for the house, and chiffons and ninons 
for garden parties and Casino wear, both 
afternoon and evening; but where begin 
with such a vast variety to choose from? 

Many of the garden frocks are made up 
with little round skirts and quaint eight- 
eenth - century overdresses, 
bound into narrow dimen- 
sions (though they are oft- 
en very voluminous af- 
fairs) by means of a rib- 
bon sash, an embroidered 
band, or a wide entre-deur 
of heavy ecclesiastical nee- 
dlework. -An example of 
this binding band, as it is 
called, is given in the first 
costume illustrated on the 
full-page of pictures No. 
233. The dress is of jet- 
ted black net, banded 
with thin velvet, and 
otherwise trimmed with 
jet and emeralds which 
harmonize with the em- 
erald green over which the 
net is built. This costume 
is designed for a summer 
dinner occasion. 

Again, the first dress 
shown on this page gives 
another form of the same 
trimming, though the 
bands, as a rule, are placed 
an inch or two (or even 
three) lower than that in | 
the iilustration. The back 
of this costume, which is 
composed of plain and em- 
broidered net, is arranged 
with a rather broad cen- 
tre embroidered panel from 
the waist line down; and 
the ribbon band that 
girdles the skirt at the 
knee is passed through this 
panel in the centre of the 











EMBROIDERED WHITE SILK MULL WITH CORAL PINK 


back, and tied in a quaintly stiff bow 
The back of the waist repeats the trin 
ming, which will be seen in the front view 
There is practically no chance for thes 
dresses to become popular, for none bu 
the most skilful dressmaker can mak 
them successfully. The least deviatic 
from the proper combination of color ani 
rich materials and that loose tightne-s 
which such skirts in particular deman 
and the style of them 
gone. On the other han 
the fashions of the seaso 
permit undreamed - of con 
binations of familiar m 
terials, and novel uses of o! | 
ideas. ‘Take, for exampl, 
the second dress illustrate: 
on this page. The combina 
tion of a silk hem with othe: 
materials is not new, but 
in the depth shown here an 
in its combination with lir 
gerie and English embroi 
ery it becomes new. Here 
we have a lingerie frock 
with an easy waist line (all 
lingerie combinations cf 
whatever form preserve this 
sottness of curve or elim 
nate it from the waist line), 
a slightly full skirt, and a 
continuation of the long. 
narrow, though by no means 
attenuated lines. The 
lingerie waist and overskirt 
are of the English embroi 
ery, but under the edge of 
the scalloped skirt flounce is 
a seant flounce of coral silk, 
of which the soft belt is also 
fashioned. The lower sleeves, 
also the medium collar, are 
of Valenciennes lace. 
’ Long lines are to be con- 
tinued, we are informe, 
throughout the summer at 
least, but, though many 
tailored suits are shown 
which are a trifle more se- 
vere than any we have secn 
in several years, their lines 
are being softened and the fabrics of which 
they are being made are of such a limp 
character that even the tailored dresses, 
at least one division of them, are new 
in a dozen ways. As an outgrowth of 
the successful use of limp satin and silk 
in tailored Russian suits, liberty silk ones 


are said to be in preparation, and striped 


and moiré foulards are hinted at as pos- 
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sible materials for the midsummer tailor- 
ed coat and skirt. 

At present we are seeing odd little vari- 
ations of the Russian-blouse costume in 
tobaceo brown, blue, olive, and dull rose, 





A GOWN OF MOIRE AND SILK 


made up with collarless necks and slightly 
full coat sleeves, the majority banded at 
the wrist, and finished with stitched 
bands, silk cord loops, and_ self-covered 
buttons. The fancy to the present writ- 
ing is to finish these with stitched belts 
of matching satin, or with some heavily 
embroidered band of an Oriental character 
in which burnt gold or oxydized silver are 
prominent. Tussor is also being made up 
in this style, and unstiffened linen which 





BLUE WITH BRAIDED BLACK VELVET 


Suggests a basket weave. ‘These, as a rule, 
are trimmed with heavy loose cotton cord 
loops and fancy crocheted buttons. The 
only coat costume that at all competes 
with the Russian at present is the loose 
three-quarter or half-length Norfolk cos- 
tume. 

Foulards, both made up and piled upon 
the counters of exclusive shops, are nearly 


all boldly patterned, though a few conser- 
vative small motifs are to be found, made 
up with pin-striped grounds, and some- 
times given a moiré finish. You will see 
this silk associated with plain satin bind- 
ings, with silk cords, and lace and velvet. 
There are summer-weight moirés, in wine, 
magenta, gray tones, also in changeable 
weaves, and occasionally with alternating 
stripes of plain satin or grosgrain to 
break up its uniformity. One handsome 
model shown me which was designed for 
an elderly woman of fashion was of sum- 
mer-weight moiré, in eggplant shade. The 
waist was tight-fitting and made with a 
round back and slightly pointed front, to 
which a full skirt of plain moiré was 
gathered. The sleeves, made over a fitted 
lining, were rippled horizontally from the 
elbow to the shoulder, and finished by a 
deep frill. The neck was draped with a 
fichu of lovely lace. The first gown shown 
on this page is of this interesting ma- 
terial in combination with faille, which 
forms the front panel, the sleeve bands, and 
the outline band of the waist opening. 

Next to the summer moirés in novelty 
come the printed crépes and the brocades. 
Some of the latter are patterned at inter- 
vals with large bunches of grapes, blue 
as the Belgian variety which now and then 
reach the tables of the rich. The printed 
crépes are less expensive, but many of 
them are exquisitely colored. 

Foulard lends itself to pleatings so 
readily that many models made of it are 
provided with solidly pleated skirts. The 
foulard dress shown on page 233 is even 
more extreme. It is designed for a young 
girl. The pleats, flatly pressed, are held in 
place by bands of velvet. 

The cotton serges and plainer linens, 
those designed for the practical one- 
piece dresses in which many girls will all 
but live this year, are all in solid tones, 
relieved in some designs by front or side 
panels of cotton embroidery with cord 
motifs among it, or with narrow stitched 
bands arranged in close ladder forms 
across the sides, or the back and the front. 
Some of the most fashionable of the new 
linen frocks are in unusual tones such as 
pale lemon yellow, pale buff, and old-gold. 
There is a fancy for trimming them with 
soft folds of self material, arranged in 
scrolls or bands, also for simulated button- 
holes and similar purposes. 

Quite a number of puffy little frocks are 
being made up in thin muslins, which will 
appeal to those in search of the novel, 
though women at large will be timid about 
adopting them. ‘The latest of these to 
be shown me is made with five puffs dis- 
tributed up the skirt in graduated sizes. 
The last puffs form the hip hme, above 
which the material is shirred to a jersey 
tightness about the figure. The waist is 
of a seant “baby waist” form, finished 
around the décolletage with a two-inch 
puff. The sleeves are in two tiers of puffs 
separated by several rows of shirring. 

The most picturesque gowns, however, 
especially those made in thin flowered 
stuffs, are growing in width. They cannot 
avoid doing so in leaning, as they do, 
toward the Louis XV. styles more and 
more. Many of them are, moreover, ac- 
companied by eighteenth-century muslin 
bonnets, or hats, as the milliners prefer 
to call them. These are lovely to look 
upon, while the weather is still reasonably 
cool, and time only will tell who will adopt 
them when the warmer weather arrives. 

The Directoire bonnet, as the first of 
these “confections” is called, may be 
made in anything from spangled tulle to 
silk muslin or dotted net. It is made over 
a plain cap of strong tulle, cap shaped, of 
course, and finished all around with a 
pleated three-inch ruffle of lace or net 
which falls about the wearer’s face in rip- 
ples. The spangled tulle is arranged in 
a full crown, and the joining of this and 
the pleating is concealed by a classic 
head band in soft satin, similar to, though 
a little wider and fuller than, the ribbon 
band now used about the coiffure. At the 
top of the head, or, if preferred, at the 
sides, just behind the ears, are clusters 
of pansies or little roses. 

A single importing house is showing an- 
other sort of cap also designed for garden 
or Casino wear, which is called the Louis 
XV. bonnet. This, too, is built upon a 
tulle cap, but the trimming results in a 
very different outline. The centre of the 
back is filled in with three rows of lace, 
and the front and sides are given a double 
flounce of the same. About three and 
one-half yards of lace are used up in ‘this 
way. Beginning at the neck line at the 
sides two rows of wide soft ribbon are 
carried up to the top of the cap and there 
finished with a full soft bow. 
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An Exact Reproduction 
of the Fashionable Rough 
Silks at about One- 
Quarter of Their Cost 


35 cents per yard 


27 inches wide. 75 shades and colors 


Women everywhere have recognized the excel- 
lence of Himalaya Cloth for Suits, Coats, Evening and 
Automobile Wraps, Evening Gowns, Shirt Waists, 
Children’s Dresses, and for every purpose where real 
silk is desirable. 


It is far preferable to silk because it launders per- 
fectly, never wears fuzzy, and has great durability. 
It is a favorite with the most discriminating ladies’ 
tailors, modistes, and dressmakers. 


Every woman who examines this wonderful cloth 
realizes at that it is as beautiful as the real 
Rough Silks, and it is no over-statement to say that 
an expert can hardly distinguish between “Himalaya” 


4 


and silks that cost $1.00 to $1.50 per yard. 


once 


The excellence of 
Himalaya Cloth is due to 
three things: the peculiar 
character of the rough 
yarns, the care used in 
weaving, and the perfect 
finish which insures the 
permanent brilliancy. 


Your guarantee of per- 
fection and assurance of 
the genuine is the word 
“Himalaya” stamped on 
the selvage. Do not ac- 
cept any cloth claimed to 
be just as good. There 
are many cheap imitations. 
See the word “ Himalaya” 
for yourself on the selvage. 
Ask for Himalaya Cloth at 
the wash-goods counter of 
your dealer. If it is not in 
stock, write us, giving his 
name. 


Frep ButrerrieLp & Co. 
725 Broadway, New York 
Bradford, England 
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WHITE GOODS 


No daintier or more beautiful fabrics have ever been woven. Ideal for 
Spring and Summer Frocks, Lingerie Gowns, Bridesmaids’ and Commencement 
Dresses, Shirt Waists, Children’s and Infants’ Clothes, etc., etc. They, alone, 


possess a linen finish that is absolutely perfect and lasting. 


If you are offered something said to be like Flaxon, or “just as good,” 
refuse it. See the word FLAXON in red on selvage of every yard. That 
identifies the genuine and is your guarantee of permanent finish under all 
tests of the laundry. 


In Checks, Stripes and Fancy Weaves, 32 in. wide, 19 to 50 cents a yard. Plain White, 30 
to 36 in. wide, 12 to 50 cents a yard. Also made in dainty Printed Patterns and Solid Colors. 


For sale by leading Dry Goods and Department Stores. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN @ CO., 
39-41 Leonard St., 
New York City 


Flaxon is a Product of the 
Makers of the Famous 
** SOIESETTE ”’ 
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Do all your friends and neighbors subscribe for HARPER’S 
BAZAR? 


and at the same time benefit yourself. 


If not, vou can introduce them to a good friend 


If you will send us two dollars and a half and 
the names of two new subscribers, we will send 
you a stencilling outfit, which you can keep 
for your own use in decorating your home. 


The stencilling outfit includes 6 stencils, as illustrated, each 
3 x 6 inches, six tubes of paint, a brush, and thumb tacks for 


fastening the stencil in place while working. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., New York City 


























HE spring’s fashion 
changes have searcely af- 


| § fected the accessories of 
| T -~ the wedding costume, ex- 

| cept to allow the woman 
weed f Of taste a larger latitude 
than ever in the selec- 
tion of them. |Her bouquet may be in the 
“ shower ” form or in some one of the stiff 
Dutch forms with lace frills around them 
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PINK SATIN AND CHIFFON WITH LACE 


which were popular fifty or more years 
ago, It may be composed of white heather 
and delicate asparagus grass or maiden- 
hair fern; or it may be of long-stemmed 
white roses or of short-stemmed white 
violets, of white carnations or pansies. 
Again, some of the early March brides 
will break all precedent and wear white 
camellias. Whatever the flower chosen, 
however, the maidenhair fern surrounds 
it, or some other feathery green setting. 
If the bride elects to omit the bouquet, 
carrying, instead, a prayer-book, this may 
be cased in Italian ecutwork, or bound in 
vellum or kid embossed with gold or en- 
crusted with pearls. 

The bride’s gloves are usually a glacé 
kid. Those of her bridesmaids may be of 
glacé kid or Suéde. Plain kid gloves, I 
need scarcely say, will be worn by nine 
brides out of ten, but some of the extreme 
shops show gloves having pearl motifs 
over the back, lace-encrusted hosiery, and 
pearl-embroidered slippers. 

The bride’s travelling dress may be of 
any fabric and cut she prefers. Perhaps 
the best way of indicating the wide variety 
these dresses may take will te to describe a 
few of those prepared for late April brides 
of prominence in the fashionable world. 
One of these is a mole-colored cloth dress 
of which a long straight coat forms a part. 
The buttons of the latter are self-covered, 
but capped with a star in embroidery of 


| the same color. The hat to be worn with 


it is of crumpled straw. There is a high, 
stiff band of black velvet around the 
crown, and at the left side, where the brim 
rolls upward slightly, there is a curious 
mass of boutonniéres composed of perfect 
little pink roses and pansies. These and 
the velvet against the mole straw have a 
charmingly artistic effect. 

A sapphire serge dress with a short 
Servian jacket in chiffon velvet of the 
same color will be the going-away gown 
of a fresh-complexioned brunette. With 
this costume will be worn a large black 
hat, having a spray (trailing over the left 
side of the crown) of maidenhair ferns, 


an Hone Grune 


among which are several pink orchids 
Another bride will travel in an old-ros 
cloth suit with revers of black moiré and 
other touches of the same appropriately 
given to the pockets and skirt points. 
Her hat is to be of Tagel straw wound 
with a wreath of small tightly folded 
roses, 

White serge, also white chiffon velvet 
costumes are among the going-away ap 
parel now being completed in prominent 
ateliers, but one of the prettiest dresses 
for this purpose which have come unde 
my eye is of tobacco-color corduroy with 
a half-length, loose Norfolk jacket. It is 
accompanied by a brown straw hat, trim- 
med in mound shape at the left side with 
pale blue ostrich feathers. Later, these 
light-weight velvets and wool stuffs will 
give place to linens and tussors. 

There is a travelling costume illustrated 
in the centre of the group on the oppo 
site page which is of tan serge with 
black moiré facings and buttons. The 
sleeve in particular of this costume 
should be noted because of the soft cuff 
of moiré which effectively simulates an 
undersleeve. 

Then there are the house gowns, the 
visiting and the evening gowns, which the 
bride must consider who is looking for- 
ward to an actively social life. The 
length of these is optional. She may 
wear a train, or confine herself to short 
round skirts or those that just touch the 
floor. 

Two interesting models suitable for her 
use are shown on this page. ‘The first is 
of pink satin with sleeves of pleatea pink 
chiffon banded with satin and capped by 
a heavy lace collar which finishes the 
décolletage. The waist, too, is draped 
with pleated chiffon, and sashes of the 
same material are attached to the waist 
at the under-arm seams, and are carried 
back and crossed in the back, and after- 
ward are carried forward again in pleats 
to the sides of the skirt. You will see 
where, at this point, they are attached. 

Pink, coral, and amber, also lemon tones 
and Nile green, sometimes plain, some- 
times blended, are rather more fashionable 
for certain evening wear than the pale 
blues. The coral dinner-gown which is 
shown on this page is given a classic skirt 





CORAL CREPE AND GOLD-EMBROIDERED NET 


band—a binding band, as it is called by 
some coutouriéres, of gold net embroider- 
ed with several shades of gold. The up- 
per portion of the waist, also the sleeves, 
are disk-embroidered. 
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Reduction in Price of Patterns 


As we intend to start a new system 
of classified numbers for our patterns, 
and will issue, in future, a quarterly 
classified catalogue, which will be sent 
out gratis, we have reduced the price 
of all patterns illustrated in our present 
catalogue to 


TEN CENTS 


We will send this catalogue, as long 
as the supply holds out, to any one 
sending four cents in stamps. We will 
sell these older patterns at the reduced 
price until the supply on hand is ex- 
hausted. To secure medium sizes, for 
which there is most demand, an early 
order will be necessary. 


Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THE MARCH NUMBER 

TRAVELLING CLOAK, No. 821, Price, 
25 cents; Dress FoR A MIDDLE- 
AGED Womay, No. 822, Price, 25 cents 
for Waist and 25 cents for Skirt; 
CONVERTIBLE FROCK, No. 823, Price, 
25 cents for Waist and 25 cents for 
Skirt; SHirtwaist, No. 824, Price, 
15 cents; Sprinc Coat, No. 825, 
Price, 25 cents; COLLEGIENNE EVEN- 
ING CLOAK, No. 813, Price, 25 cents; 
Younc Martron’s UsEeFruLt Gown, 
No. 814, Price, 35 cents. 

IN THIS NUMBER 

Srmp_LE Jacket, No. 201, Price, 25 
cents; STRIPED JACKET, No. 202, 
Price, 25 cents; Russ1an BLousE 
Coat, No. 203, Price, 25 cents; Sack 
Coat, No. 204, Price, 25 cents; Lace 
Coat, No. 205, Price, 25 cents; Boy- 
IsH SHirt Warst, No. 301, Price, 15 
cents; EMBROIDERED Waist, No. 302, 
Price, 15 cents; SHirt Waist, No. 
303, Price, 15 cents; Surrt Waist, 
No. 304, Price, 15 cents; WasH 
Frock, No. 501, Price, 35 cents; 
PLEATED SKrirt, No. 4o1, Price, 25 
cents; PANEL Skirt, No. 402, Price, 
25 cents. 


Embroidery Designs 


IN THE MARCH NUMBER 

PEACOCK-FEATHER YOKE DESIGN, 
No. 418, Price, 35 cents; SQUARE 
Bis Desicn, No. 419, Price, 35 cents; 
DESIGN FOR TucKED BLousgE, No. 
420, Price, 35 cents; DESIGN FOR 
Net Front or Waist, No. 421, 
Price, 35 cents. 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Lace Coat, No. 431, Price of work- 
ing pattern,$3.50; Perforated Pattern 
of Edge for use on Linen Coat, Price, 
$2.50; BAND ror WasH Frock, No. 
432, Price, 25 cents; SLIP-ON BLousE 
BrarpinG Des:cn, No. 430, Price, 35 
cents; Waist Desiens, Nos. 433, 434, 
435, and 436, Price, 25 cents each. 

eee 


The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents in 
stamps. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 
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Note.— When ordering patterns 
full adc 
tances r 
see pattern-advertisement page. 














HEN it is true that the 
styles this season are 


| « —well, anything you 
| please?” This is the way 
the question is put to the 


dressmakers, and the 
answer is, “ Quite true.” 
“The tailor-made suit, for example;~-is 
there not to be something distinctive about 
it?” Very little, really—the Russian line 
effects, if you will, with the popular belt, 
or the simple straight-coat models as 
shown here. Number 201 is a most at- 
tractive Scotch tweed. The coat is a sim- 
ple, rather mannish one with but two 
notable features—the long low-cut collar 
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THE SMART BOYISH SHIRTWAIST. No. 301. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, and 38. 
Price, 15 cents. 


of black moiré, and the slanting button- 
holes. Yet these give the familiar model 
distinction at once. And here is a hint 
to remember. This same model is excel- 
lent for a motor coat. 

The skirt for this jacket is the regu- 
lation side-pleated one of five gores. If 
the material of the spring suit is a stripe, 
then the best model is No. 202, which gives 
the opportunity to use the material itself 
as a trimming. The model shown here is 
of brown cashmere with a fine white stripe. 

















SIMPLE COTTON WASH FROCK. No. 501. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


“4G f i sen 


I : adets are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with 
ss, including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remit 
ay be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns 


The cuffs are cnt with the stripe running 
horizontally, and the finish of the jacket 
for the back and side pieces is made the 
same way, while brown bone buttons and 
a brown velvet collar complete the trim 
ming. The front of the jacket is single- 
breasted, tight-fitting, and fastened with 
four brown bone buttons. 

Faint grumblings were heard last sea- 
son from the laundry about the one-piece 
dress. It was said to be rather diflicult 
to “do up.” But the grumblings were 
not loud enough to have any effect on the 
dictators of fashion, and most of the linen 
and lingerie dresses this year are in the 
one-piece style, which is popular—so far 





BOX COAT FOR SPRING. No. 201. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 


as the wearers are coneerned. No. 501 
is an exceptionally attractive linen frock. 
It is light buff trimmed with Persian em 
broidery. The few marked features of the 
gown are the side-pleated flounce with the 
box pleat in front, which gives the neces 
sary fulness to the bottom of the skirt. 
Yet the plainness at the top of the skirt 
meets the requirements of the woman who 
has large hips, and the simple belt of the 
material does not make a break at the 
waist line, and this appeals to the woman 





COAT OF STRIPED MATERIAL. No. 202. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 


no longer slight. Another feature is the 
long tucked cuff of the material with the 
Persian bands at the top of cuff rather 
than at the wrist. 

A plain shirtwaist model is not always 
easy to find, but No. 301 will appeal to 
all such seekers. It is susceptible of 
many additions, if trimming is desired. 
The popular ruffles may be added, whether 
the material be of silk, batiste, or dimity. 
If the material is dotted it makes a pretty 
effect to embroider alternate dots with 
blue, pink, or green cotton, whatever color 
is wanted, and when belt, tie, and stock- 
ings match the color of the dot, a very 
stylish effect has been secured. 
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Send for 
Diamond 
Dye 
Annual, 
Direction 








Old, 
Faded, 
or 
Soiled 
Dresses 
Made 
Like 
New 
With 
Diamond 
Dyes 











Hat Trimmings Made New 
Old Suits Renewed 
Dresses Changed in Color 
and Style 


Y OU can now have new dresses in 

all the latest shades and styles, 

and at little expense, with the aid of 
Diamond Dves. 


Perhaps you have some last eason's 
dresses that are too good to throw away 
Perhaps they are a little soiled, or faded, 
or the color is out of styl 

It’s as easy as washing a handkerchief 
to give them handsome, new shades with 
Diamond Dye And Diamond Dyes will 
make them look like new, too 

And not only look new, but the chem- 
ical action of the dyes will add life to the 
material. And give it longer wear 

You may have tried dyeing some old 

material Defore, and were not satisfied 
Sut it wasn’t Diamond Dyes you used 
Diamond Dyes are far superior to any in 
the world, and give perfectly splendid 
results. 

After trying them once, you'll use 
them with pleasure on many things you 
have in the home that seem too good to 
throw away 

There are a thousand uses for Diamond 
Dyes and each one will save you money 


You Take No Risk with 
Diamond Dyes 


You can use Diamond Dyes and be sure 
of the result You can use them with 
safety on the most expensive piece of 
goods—and there is no danger of the 
goods becoming spotted or streaked, o1 
harmed in any way 

Faded hosiery, silk gloves, veils, and 
feathers can be made like new with 
their use. 

Portiéres, couch covers, table cover 


ribbons, sashes, and trimmings of all 
kinds are given new life and added beauty 
And for dyeing dress goods, faded gar 


ments, skirts, waists, and suits, Diamond 
Dyes are invaluable, both in economy 
and usefulne 

There is no other dye made that will 
do the work of Diamond Dye There is 
no other dye that you can use with such 
perfect safety to the material 


DIAMOND DYES 


are “The Standard of the World,” and 
no other dye is so perfect in formula 
positive in action, certain in result. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE USE OF DYES: 


' Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World and always 
ive perfect results fou must sure that you get the real 
Jiamond Dyes and the kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the 

article you intend to dye 






Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes, Imitators who 
make only one kind of dye elaim that their imit J 
color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (** all fabrics” 
This claim Is false, been n 
results on Wool, Silk, or other 
snecessfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 

res. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond 
Dyes, namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Dinmond Dyes 
for Cotton, 










Diamond Dyes for Wool should not be used for coloring 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, as they are especial 
adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up 


the dye quickly. 


Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, 


Linven,or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye slow! 
“ Mixed Goods,” also known as “ Union Goods,” are made 
chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres 


this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are e beat dyes 
made for these goods 

Diamond Dye Annual—Free. Send vv your name 
and address (be sure to mention your dealer's + e and tell 
us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a 
copy of the Famous Diamond Dye Annual,a copy of the Direc 
tion Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREEE, Address 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vermont 
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HE spring bride of 
T 1910 is especially 

fortunate in that 
no one or two fabries, 





no one form of dress, 
and no one veil or 
flower is arbitrarily in- 
sisted upon for her. 
Fashion puts practical- 
ly no restriction upon 
; long as hard 
surfaces 


her, so 
shiny satin 
are avoided, the dress 
form sine chooses and 
the materials of which 
it is composed suit her 


style, and the effect 
produced is picturesque. 
Long slender lines, 


which are at their best 
worn by young 


figures, are pre- 


when 
lithe 
served in the 


season’s wedding dress, 


present 


but exceptions are seen 
in the way of draped 
and puffed skirts, flat 
tunic skirt forms, also 
in panelled effects, pro- 
duced generally by the 
introduction of lace. 
These, also lace-edged 
ruches outlining silk or 
chiffon panels, are char- 
acteristic of the late 
wedding gowns. 

Almost every silk de- 
signed for ceremonious 





wear is now chiffon-fiy- 
ished. Chief among 
the fabrics seen in the 
importer’s 
the chiffon - finished 
moirés; the soft but 
heavy many 
with a thread of silver running through 
“the pattern; silk cashmere; striped and 
patterned taffetas (chiffon-finished, like 
all the others) ; chiffon velvet; and Ninon 
muslin. Chiffon itself as an over-drap- 
ing material, often with deep embroidery, 
has returned to an almost popular use. 
The name applied to the mat finish of 





rooms are 


brocades, 
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favor. The square 
train usually falls from 
a high waist line. It 
is stitched in with the 
skirt seams to within 
fifteen inches of the 
foot of the skirt, below 
which it hangs free. 
This gives a_ regal 
sweep. At the point of 
separation of the train 
from the _ underskirt, 
eabochons of pearls, 
shirred disks of self- 
material or of chiffon, 
large bows or small 
bunches of silk flowers, 
are fastened. They 
serve as agraffes to se- 
cure this point where 
some special strength 
is necessary. 

In lieu of a_ lace 
bertha two lace scarfs 
sometimes serve to 
trim the corsage. They 
are usually fastened at 
the side-back seams at 
the waist-line under 
ornaments similar to 
those that secure the 
train, and are brought 
forward over the 
shoulders and fastened 
at the left side of the 
front with a slightly 
one-sided effect. The 
charming wedding 
gown for a young bride 
here shown is of chif- 
fon cloth, embroidered 
with pearls. The 
guimpe and panels are 
of chiffon; the bands 











many of the new silks is now aluminium. 
The points in common between a num- 
ber of otherwise widely differing wedding 
dresses are the finely pleated chiffon 
guimpes and lower sleeves (also collars 
when these finish the neck). For these 
portions the chiffon has entirely super- 
seded the tulle of last season. Single or 
double berthas, slashed 
and the new long square trains are other 
features which appear to be in general 


crossed sleeves, 








She Going ausy Gown. 





are pearl - embroidered, 
and weighted with pearl fringe. 

The bride’s veil may be of tulle or of 
lace, or of any of the new nets, of which 
each season a few are advanced. This 
year several varieties of tulle and net are 
shown. The veil is fastened over a low 
but bouffant coiffure under a wreath of 
orange blossoms or other small flowers. 
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American Beauty 





Corsets 


have the broadest, most liberal and 
most practical guarantee of all. 


They Are Guaranteed 
To Fit You 








Our guarantee covers the mate- 
rial, workmanship, style, model, etc. 
—and goes still further— 

We also guarantee satisfaction 
which means a corset perfectly suit- 
ed to your figure. So, we authorize 
all of our 25,000 merchants to say 
this: 

Wear an American Beauty Corset one, 
two, three or four weeks, then decide for 
yourself whether it fits you. 

You can exchange it if not satisfactory 
for another American Beauty model, or 
you can have your money back. 

American Beauty patrons must be satis- 
fied as to fit, style and quality. It is our 
part to see that they are. 

The next time, try an American Beauty 
Corset — the best in workmanship, mate- 
rials and style—the best for you and for 
your gown. 

Our “Madame Grace” corset line 


is a specially exquisite work of art 
for which we ask $5.00 to $25.00. 


Kalamazoo Corset Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The largest exclusive corset makers in the world. 











The richness and com- 
Sort of silk stockings 
at almost the cost of 
lisleand with all 
its durability. 






. . ¢ 
Silk Hosiery 
is the best in the world, yet it 
sells at such prices that every 
woman may wear it. Our 

Guarantee Envelope 
insures against defect in material and 
manufacture—and also contains matched 
silk mending thread. 

No duplicate in durability and 
appearance, anywhere at any 
prite, for No. 201, very thin and 
fine gauze for evening wear; and 
Nos. 113 (No. 153 companion in 
white and all colors) and 122 in 
black, for general use. 

If your dealer does not have our 
stockings, give us his name, and we will 
see that you are supplied. “ 
Lady's Rin was Poy a 

ng, 
McCallen Goarantee.” Sead tort 


McCallum Hosiery Company EA 








Northampton, Mass. 
Largest Producersof Silk Hosiery inthe World 

















The crowning attribute of lovely woman 
is Cleanliness 


X A . 
Naiad D Shield 
Supreme in 
Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 

Possesses two important and exclusive features. 
It does not deteriorate with age and fall to pow- 
der in the dress—can be easily and quickly 
sterilized by immersing in boiling water for a 
few seconds only. At the stores, or sample pair 
on receipt of 25 cents. 

THE C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs. 

101 Franklin &t., New York 
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Sunday, March 20 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; salmon steaks: corn bread; coffee. 
DINNER 
Giblet soup; roast duck, apple sauce; sweet- 
potatoes; vorn fritters. 
Custard pie; coffee. 
SUPPER 
Sliced ham: salad; cheese; crackers; tea. 
Monday, March 21 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; kidneys; tomato toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Omelet; baked beans; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Scalloped duck; string-beans: mashed pota- 
toes; lettuce; prune whip; coffee. 
Tuesday, March 22 
BREAKFAST 
Hominy; panfish; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
crackers; cream cheese; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Duck soup: stuffed veal: scalloped toma- 
toes: browned potatoes. 
Blanc-mange; cake; coffee. 
Wednesday, March 23 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; milk toast; bacon; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Galantine; lettuce; wafers; tea. 
DINNER 
Scotch broth; veal patés: fried bananas; 
scalloped potatoes. 
Indian-meal pudding; coffee. 
——— March 24 
sSREAKFAST 
Cereal ; sas, fried: toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Kippered herring: Boston brown bread; 
chocolate. 
DINNER 
romato soup; beef 4 la mode; braised car- 
rots; mashed potatoes. 
Cottage pudding; coffee. 
Friday, March 25 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Vaked beans; Boston brown bread; cookies ; 
tea. 
DINNER 
Clam chowder; baked eggs; sliced tomatoes ; 
crackers. 
Batter pudding: coffee. 
Saturday, March 26 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; bacon; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon salad; crackers; Swiss cheese; ap- 
ples; tea. 
DINNER 
Beef broth; corned beef; mashed turnips; 
boiled potatoes. 
Coffee jelly; coffee. 
Sunday, March 27 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; scallops; scones; coffee. 
DINNER 
Fricasseed chicken with rice border; boiled 
Lrussels sprouts; corn pudding. 
Ice-cream ; angel-cake; coffee. 
SUPPER 
Stuffed eggs; endive salad; molasses cake; 
tea. 


Orange’ salad; 


Monday, March 28 
BREAKFAST 
Rice and dates; omelet; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fish salad; Graham wafers; tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup; chicken’ timbales; 
braised potatoes. 
Vanilla junket with whipped cream; coffee. 
Tuesday, March 29 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; shad roe; biscuit; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese fondu; potatoes; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of potato soup; shoulder of lamb; 
Brussels sprouts; buttered rice. 
LBrown-betty with hard sauce; coffee. 
Wednesday, March 30 
BREAKFAST 
Rice; bacon; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Lamb hash; rice; gingerbread ; tea. 
DINNEL 
Savory stew of beef; creamed carrots; large 
hominy with butter sauce; fruit salad; 
crackers. 
Orange roly-poly, lemon sauce; coffee. 
Thursday, March 31 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Scalloped oysters; muffins; cookies: jam; 
tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup; broiled steak; mashed pota- 
toes; cauliflower. 
Apple pie and cheese; coffee. 
Friday, April 1 
BREAKFAST 
lanfish; gems; creamed potatoes; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Nut salad; oatmeal crackers; chocolate. 
DINNER 
Coiled cod, egg sauce; sliced cucumbers; 
whipped potatoes; cress salad. 
Boiled custards ; coffee. 
Saturday, April 2 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal; liver and bacon; English muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Chops; baked potatoes: macaroons; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup: braised sweetbreads; Paris- 
ian potatoes; creamed beets. 
Checolate pie; coffee. 
a April 3 
REAKFAST 
Fruit ; chad: biscuits; coffee. 
DINNER 
Clam soup with whipped cream: smothered 
chicken; fried salsify creamed carrots. 
Sweet- potato pie with lemon sauce : coffee. 
SUPPER 
Cold beef: lettuce. 
Lemon jelly; wafers: tea. 
Monday, April 4 
. BREAKFAST 
Cereal; shirred eggs: toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
os rice pudding: 
tea. 


asparagus ; 


Chicken on toast ; 


DINNER 
Chicken soup; green peppers stuffed with 
minced beef; corn podling : lyonnaise 
potatoes. 
Nuts and raisins: coffee. 
Tuesday, April 5 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; mackerel; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
potatoes; bananas; tea. 
DINNER 
Boiled leg of mutton, caper sauce: string- 
beans ; scalloped potatoes; Romaine salad. 
Baked custard; coffee. 
Wednesday, April 6 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; liver; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Chops; scalloped tomatoes; cheese crackers; 
tea. 
DINNER 
LBlack-bean soup; veal cutlet, tomato sauce : 
scalloped sweet-potatoes. 
Prune soufllé ; coffee. 
Thursday, April 7 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; minced mutton; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed brains; raw tomatoes; 
chocolate. 


Baked cheese; 


Graham biscuit; 


crackers ; 


k DINNER 
Spinach purée: roast beef: mashed potatoes ; 
artichokes : watercress salad. 


Indian-meal pudding; coffee 
Friday, April 8 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; fish cakes: toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Clams; potatoes. 
reserves ;: cake: chocolate. 
DINNER 
Oyster bisque: baked shad: sliced) cucum- 
bers; fried sweet-potatoes. 
Lemon meringue pie: coffee. 
Saturday, April 9 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit ; scrambled eggs: rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Shad; celery salad: crackers; tea 
DINNER 
Barley soup; lamb chops with mounded pota- 
toes; green pease. 
English suet pudding: coffee. 
Sunday, April 10 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; halibut; corn bread; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup; roast duck: sweet-pota- 
to puff: stewed apples; fried bananas. 
Snow pudding; chocolate cake; coffee. 
SUPPER 
Sally-lunn; salad; coffee. 
Vonday, April 11 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; herring: toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold duck, apple sauce: potatoes; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Braised beef; mashed potatoes: orange 
salad; crackers and cheese; coffee. 
Tuesday, April 12 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; bacon: biscuit; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Teef ; creamed potatoes; buns; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of potato soup: lamb chops; string- 
beans; boiled sweet-potatoes. 
Lemon bread pudding with cream: coffee. 
Wednesday, April 13 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; tripe: rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced beef; fried mush; cocoa. 
DINNER 
chicken pot-pie: boiled rice; 
boiled celery knobs. 
Stewed figs with whipped cream; coffee. 
Thursday, April 14 
BREAKFAST 
Mandarins; beef stew: waffles: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed hearts: Saratoga chips. 
Ilasty pudding; tea. 
DINNER 
Sago soup: roast veal, tomato sauce: po 
tatoes with cheese sauce; green pease. 
Tapioca pudding: coffee. 
Friday, April 15 
BREAKFAST 
Samp; mackerel: gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Chowder ; baked potatoes: fruit: tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of cauliflower soup: baked shad: 
mashed potatoes: scalloped onions. 
Currant tarts: coffee. 
Saturday, April 16 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit: bacon and eggs: 
LUNCHEON 
Cold veal; spaghetti; custard: tea. 
DINNER 
Corned beef. drawn butter sauce: creamed 
cabbace : browned potatoes : lettuce. 
Baked apple pudding: coffee. 
Sunday, April 17 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: shad roe; crumpets: coffee. 
DINNER 
Crown roast of lamb: braised sweet-pota- 
toes; rice croquettes: fruit salad. 
Frozen pudding: coffee. 
SUPPER 
Ham; asparagus A la vinaigrette. 
Cake: cocoa. 
Monday, April 18 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit: fried bread: eggs: coffee. 
. LUNCHEON 
Cereal: oyster omelet: biscuits: coffee 
DINNER 
Mutton broth: beefsteak, mushroom sauce; 
boiled rice: O’Brien potatoes 
Apple pudding, hard sauce: coffee 
Tuesday, April 19 
7 BREAKFAST 
Fruit; Barbecued ham: corn bread: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Lamb. sliced : baked potatoes. 
Charlotte-russe ; cocoa. 
DINNER 


Sardines ; 


Corn soup; 


muffins; coffee 


Tomato bisque; chops en casserole: boiled 


rice; fried tomatoes. 
Fig pudding, hard sauce; coffee. 
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- | BED HAM 


iMOCK - 


For Verandas, Porches, Lawns & Indoor Use 


Combines Hammock, 


Couch and Swing-Settee 


The Perfect Couch for Outdoor Sleeping 


THIRD of acentury's experience shows that ROWE’S 
HAMMOCKS can be depended on to give Ten Years of 
continuous out-of-door service. 
same weight canvas (white or khaki) as made by us for 


years for U. S. Navy. 
spring, thick mattress, with sanitary, removable cover. 
With or without windshield (see cut) which folds flat under 
Complete, with lines and hooks ready for hanging, delivery 
charges prepaid in United States, carefully packed. 


persons. 
mattress. 


From the model and of 


Strong wood frame, with or without national 
Holds six 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


AND PRICES OF DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES 
Small silk name-label is on every ROWE HAMMOCK 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc., 442 Water St., Gloucester, Mass. 
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| Absolutely demanded by the present 





Give waist 
measure in 
ordering 


A. STF IN ae 0. 1 152 W . Congress St. 










Cotors black, 
white and bine. 


styles in_ gowns 


Price 
4-strap. 


LE On SAMPLE Heth ' 


More effective than the long 
corset. Cannot bind nor drag 





as illustrated, 
50c; special 
6-strap,$1.00 


‘¢ hicago 





Thin- Panes Edition 


HARDY’S NOVELS 








2mo, 





Pliable Cloth (red), $1.25 , 
(red) $7.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


| 

} 

| The printing of this pocket-size set of 
Thomas Hardy’s novels on thin paper 
1s in response 
followed 
the D'Urbervilles in this form. 


demand that 


‘Tess of 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
JUDE THE OBSCURE 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


Bible Paper. 
Full Leathes 





Write for Our 
FREE BOOK on 


It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs 


lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 


HOME REFRIGERATION 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator 
to keep down ice bills. 
sanitary and sweet 


how to know the poor from the good how 
how to keep a Refrigerator 


It tells all about the “‘ Monroe,” the refrigerator with inner walls made in one piece from unbreakable 


SOLID PORCELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner rounded. 


crevices anywhere. The “Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a china bows 





\Ghe“Monroe’ 











Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot 
be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed germs by the 


million. These germs get into your food and make it poison, and 


the ly suffers 


The “ Monroe” 


in an instant by 


from no traceable cause. 


thick porcelain dish inside. 











reach of the MANY 


unless you wish to.* 
its meriis, 





ufacture that but few could af 
rs. Sowe sell direct and give 
SO per cent commission. This puts the -M mroe within the 


NOTE CAREFULLY cies 


oe 8 $0 , costly 








at a price they can afford 


Sent Anywhere on Trial 


We will send tht Monroe to any responsible person any 
where to use until convinced. No obligation to keep it 


The Monroe mast itself to you on 

















can be sterilized and made germlessly clean 
simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot 
water. It's like “ washing dishes,” for the “ Monroe’ 











Always sold DIRECT 
and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Cash or Monthly Payments, 


is really a 


No cracks or 





The high death rate among children in the summer 
months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refriger- 


ator was used in every home. 


The “ Monroe” — 
cupied by people who CARE 
tl RY'BEST homes in the United States, 
The health of the whole family is 


of the VE 


best Hospitals use it exclusively. 
safeguarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 


is installed in the best flats and apartments, oc- 
and is found today in a large majority 


The largest and 


When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY, and will realize how important it 


is to select carefully. 


Please write for the book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station H, Cincinnati, Ohio 














NOVELS FIC TION STORIES 


MARY CARY 


{ Rare as a new comet is a book of the heart. Here is such a book— 
simple, whimsical, quaint, impulsive, true—this wonderful Mary Cary. 
{| Written by a tender-hearted woman, Kate Langley Bosher, who 
never wrote a book before. “TI felt I had to write this story because I 
knew this wistful, mirthful little orphan. Mary Cary never walks 
when she can skip or dance. She is like a sprite that touched with a 
light kiss all the loved things, and at the unloved would not give even 
a look. I have seen her quiver in the abandonment of joy, dance on 
her tip-toes in delight; but I have also seen her in a passion of anger, 
with eyes blazing through a flood of tears. I cannot wholly put into 
words her singular charm, her peculiar appeal, her wise, whimsical 
sayings.” 





With Frontispiece in Color. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Silver Horde 


By REX BEACH 


{| That this new book by the author of THE BARRIER and THE 
SPOILERS should leap quickly into place among the best-selling novels 
was to be expected. That it should remain there is due solely to the 
sheer power and merit of the story. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Northern Lights 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER 


*| The author says: “ Beginning with the days long before civilization, 
this work covers the period since the Royal North-West Mounted Police 
and the Pullman car first startled the early pioneer, and either sent him 
farther north or turned him into a humdrum citizen.” 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Ann Veronica By H. G. WELLS 


{| This is the novel talked about more than any other this season. 

€ “The culmination of Ann Veronica’s madcap and dangerous ex- 

periment is as joyous as that of any novel of the Jane Austen period.” 
~Philadelphia North American. 

| “It is inflamed with sincerity and it abounds in flashes of real life 

which almost blind the judgment with their intense reality.”—London 

Telegraph. 

€ “An unusually thoughtful book.” —T he Bookman. 

€ “There is a wholesomeness about it.”,—San Francisco Bulletin. 


With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Options By O. HENRY 


| This is an edition de luxe of O. Henry—the pick of two years’ work 
of this most popular of all short-story writers. You've read O. Henry, 
and you always want more. Here is more—in heaping measure, sixteen 
new stories—all with that tang of American humor which is O. Henry’s 
own. 

{| ‘Bubbling humor runs through these stories like a vein of gold.” 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 

* “In stories like these we get the poignant, fleeting revelation of the 
unsuspected drama forever going on around us.” —New York American. 
{ “O. Henry appears at his best in this volume.”—Springfield Re- 


publican. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Redemption of Kenneth Galt 
By WILL N. HARBEN 


{| Here is the power and the feeling which alone the successful novelist 
commands. ‘This new novel has all the keen insight into the shadowy 
depths of ANN BOYD and all the quaint human touches that gave 
ABNER DANIEL its great success. The scene—as it should be—is 
again rural Georgia. 


With Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar's 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the 


sender, though not for publication. 


EmBonpoint.—Had you sent me your 
address I would have been glad to reply to 
your qtery oy mail. I am unable to give 
you any information in regard to the 
remedy you mention, but I venture a sug- 
gestion or two which may help you to re- 
duce your weight. You are, of course, 
tired of hearing that the two important 
treatments are dieting and exercising. But 
the truth is they are the only certain aids 
to flesh-reducing. If you find it impos- 
sible to fast at breakfast-time, do not 
allow yourself to be tempted beyond a lit- 
tle fruit and toast. Some very rigid diet- 
ers content themselves with only an egg 
for luncheon, which they make palatable 
by sipping a little milk or taking a cup 
of hot water flavored with celery salt. 
At dinner when meat is permitted, re- 
member to take but a small quantity, and 
eat it very, very slowly. If this seems 
to you too severe treatment, diet by eating 
as little starchy food as possiple, abandon 
sweets, and avoid salad-dressing. Vege- 
tables are an excellent diet, but meat you 
will do well to scorn except fer one meal 
a day. As to exercising, begin moderately, 
but do not fail to increase the amount 
each day. The articles which are appear- 
ing now in the Bazar on that subject will 
give you many helpful suggestions. Hot 
baths, with a hot and cold shower after 
exercising, tend to reduce flesh. Let me 
urge you not to try any so-called * rem- 
edies ” without first consultng a physician. 

Miss L. F. C.—An occupation I am 
about to suggest to you would be most 
profitable in the large cities, while there 
would be no demand in the smaller places. 
But let me tell you what the occupation 
is, and you can write to me if it appeals 
to you, and you wish to take it up. In 
all the cities where there is a great deal 


| of apartment life, there is an almost con- 


stant demand for furnished apartments 
which people wish to sublet. A good 
opening for a capable business woman is 
to establish herself, not as a real-estate 
agent in all its forms, but as an agent 
for furnished apartments. 

This sort of work is especially adapted 
for women, since they would use judgment 
and insight as to the nousehold arrange- 
ments of an apartment, and would be able 
to tell their clients many of those domestic 
details which lie quite outside the province 
of the average real-estate man. As in any 
undertaking, to make oneself known is the 
difficult part, but the only way to make 
a beginning is to begin, and as other wom- 
en have been successful in this work, there 
is no reason why you should not be. I 
shall be glad to hear what you think of 
the suggestion, and if it appeals to you, 
I will write you more in detail of the 
way to conduct such a_ business. 

A. M. C.—The practice of English wom- 
en of using cold water on cne face is an 
admirable one, and goes a long way tow- 
ard bringing color to the cheeks. Certainly 
it. helps to make the skin firm, and this, 
in its turn, does much to smovth away the 
wrinkles. But it is also well to remember 
that, before any cold water is used on the 
face, the pores of the skin should be open- 
ened by hot water; then the face should 
be washed thoroughly with soap suds, 
and if one has patience to bend over a 
basin into which is running the hottest 
water the pipe will give, the steam will 
do as much for the skin as the direct ap- 
plication of hot water. Incidentally, if 
your hair is disposed to wave at all, the 
steam will curl the individual hairs in a 
most obliging way. Cheese-cloth bags of 
almond meal or bran make good face 
cloths, and then the work of rubbing in 
the cold cream must begin. Have your 
wrinkles in mind when you are using the 
cold cream, and rub with a rotary motion, 
if the wrinkles are about your eyes. Best 
of all, try and relax a little before each 
meal. This aids digestion; then you will 
have no stomach trouble. and that means 
that your skin will be clear. 

I. L—The problem which you present 
is by no means an uncommon one, but it 
is usually difficult of solution and, for a 
stranger, almost impossible to solve, since 
one should know all the circumstances in 


order to give a fair judgment. However. 
on the conditions as you name them, it 
would be fair to say, I think, that the 
selfishness of the mother and daughter in 
wishing to keep the son to themselves, 
since they are not dependent on him for 
support, should not stand in the way of 
the marriage of the son and the woman 
whom he loves. But it is certainly a ques- 
tion for the man himself to decide. 

I hope the problem may be solved for 
your friend. 

Mrs. J. S. M.—The names of two firms 
from which you can secure kindergarten 
supplies I am sending you by mail. 1 
would advise you to write and ask that 
their catalogues be sent you, and in this 
way you will be able to select the supplies 
which you wish. They will also be able 
to furnish you with descriptions of the 
supplies. 

It is pleasant to know that you find 
the Bazar helpful. 

Miss G. L. L.—Since you wish to take 
your course of training in facial mas- 
sage, scalp treatment, and manicuring as 
near home as possible, have you thought 
of taking it through correspondence? 1 
suggest to you that you write to the ad- 
dress I am sending you by mail, and ask 
that printed matter be sent you relating 
to the system of training, and the courses 
which are offered through correspondence. 
The pamphlet which is issued gives the 
terms for the complete system, and also 
the terms for separace courses. I think 
possibly this may be a solution of your 
problem. 

Miss E. M. D.—It is very pleasant to 


‘know that the Bazar’s suggestions have 


proved helpful, and I congratulate you 
upon your financial success in lace-mak- 
ing. Since you are so unfortunate as to 
be obliged by illness to remain in the 
house, I think your courage is very fine 
in wishing to occupy yourself. ‘There is 
no reason why you should not make a suc- 
cess of the candy venture, and I think you 
will find it both interesting and profitable, 
especially if you are skilfui in preparing 
new candies, or in finding some one kind 
which you make better than other people. 
For the various ingredients which you will 
wish to use, such as confectioner’s sugar, 
chocolate, and the other details, I would 
advise you to write to some firm of lead- 
ing grocers, and ask to have sent you a 
list of the flavorings, sugars, etc., which 
are necessary for candy-making. I wish 
you all success in your undertaking, and 
shall be glad to hear from you at any 
time. 

Miss A. B.—You would, I think, do 
well to communicate with the Women’s 
Rest Tour Association, and learn from 
them of some parties being organized to 
pass some time in Paris. In this way you 
could be associated with people, which is 
what I understand from your letter you 
wish. Have you thought at all of going 
direct to the British-American Society 
in Paris, which is somewhat similar to 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion? There you would be most admirably 
housed, and would have opportunities for 
studying and seeing all the interesting 
sights in Paris. If you are interested in 
this last suggestion and will let me hear 
from you, I will be glad to give you 
further information in regard to the place. 

Miss E. A. A—I am very glad to give 
you the information you wish in regard 
to the continued popularity of jabots. 
They are still a popular form of neckwear, 
but vary somewhat in style. The ruffles 
for shirtwaists are very popular now; they 
run down the front of the waist, and 
these made separately of hand-work, either 
of fine muslin edged with lace, or fine 
muslin embroidered and hemstitched, sold 
separately, are among the season’s novel- 
ties. I think you would find a market 
for your jabots still at the Women’s Ex- 
change, and if you would care to have me 
send you the addresses of others besides 
the one you have, I shall be very glad to 
do so. 

It will be a pleasure to hear from you if 
I can be of further assistance. Do not, 
hesitate to write again at any time. 





















OW 
become 


that electricity has 
so easily acces- 
sible not only in large 
cities, but in towns and 
villages as well, why are 
we not making use of its 
wonderful advantages in 
household work lighter, 
more agreeable? A power 
neither superfluous heat, 
dirt should be invaluable in 
laundry —in fact, through- 

Most of us know the com- 
fort and luxury of turning a button to 
bring light out of darkness, but we are 
only beginning to comprehend the other 
uses to which that same magical button 
may be put. All of us have taken a more 
or less impersonal interest in watching 
the progress from hand power to electrical 








the 
and 
creates 


making 
quicker, 
that 
odors, nor 
kitchen and 
out the house. 


power in the large manufacturing con- 
cerns surrounding us, and the interest 


has been far from impersonal in observ- 
ing and enjoying the advanced methods 
of transportation; but we have toiled on 
patiently in our own kitchens, depend- 
ent upon the uncertainties of coal and 
wood and enduring the heat during the 
summer months as best we may. Gas- 
stoves have relieved that situation tre- 
mendously, and those who are awake to 
the possibilities of this progressive age 
are enjoying whe economy of time, 
strength, and patience aiforded by the 
introduction of washing-machines, bread- 
mixers, cake-beaters, etc. What we want 
now is a power to run the washing- 
machine and the bread-mixer. The 
haleyon day is undoubtedly not far dis- 
tant when the turning of a few magic 
buttons will bring the required power 
to turn every domestic crank. We of the 
twentieth century are in the dawn of 
that day, and it is time for us to open 
our eyes and become willing experi- 
menters. 

The vacuum cleaner is at present mak- 
ing us all gasp with wonder. We see 
dirt and dust disappear as if by a miracle, 
and foresee with incredulity a speedy re- 
lief-from the necessity of those semi- 
annual trials of patience and strength, 
the spring and fall house - cleanings. 
We may have one’in the house to be 
worked by two people or, better still, 
by one person with the assistance of 
electricity. 

For our laundry-work we can get elec- 
tric irons. The most trying part of iron- 
ing has .always been the heat—the heat 
of the room and the heat of the iron. 
The electric iron may be used in any room 
where there is an electric attachment, for 
a large washing in the laundry or for 
a little pressing in the bedroom. There 
need be no stove of any kind in the room 
where the work is done, nor is there any 
heat from the iron to penetrate to the 
hand or rise in waves to the face. More- 
over, the convenience of being able to 
press out the wrinkles in a linen skirt 
or shirtwaist without either rousing the 
ire of the cook by getting in her way or 
taking the time and trouble to heat an 
iron in the usual way is inexpressible. 
The price of the iron, three dollars and 
seventy-five cents for the small size, will 
soon be saved in laundry bills. The travel- 
ler will find one of these irons extremely 
useful. Wrinkles come so easily in travel- 
ling, rates for pressing and laundry-work 
are high at hotels, and time in limited. 

The irons come in all weights from 
three pounds up to eight. The three- 
pound iron is particularly adapted to 
light work and is easily carried by a 
traveller. The six-pound iron is used 
for ordinary laundry-work. A_ six-foot 
length of flexible cord comes with the 
iron, together with the necessary plug 
for attachment to any ordinary electric- 
light fixture. It takes but a second for 
the attachment and it is absolutely without 
diffieulty or danger. 

The amount of power required to run 
« range for the kitchen still makes them 
too expensive at present prices to be 
practicable. When the electric companies 
are willing to make special prices for 
cooking we may hope to use them. 

The small portable electric stoves from 


Uses 


By Belen Lamborn : 





half to fifteen inches in 
not expensive to run and 
convenient for use in place 
of the more or less dangerous alcohol- 
lamp. They are round and flat, with 
four feet raising them about two inches 
from the flat marble or asbestos stands 
to which they are attached. With them 
comes the same cord and plug as with 


four and a 
diameter are 
are extremely 


the iren. They will bring water to a 
boiling-point in a very few minutes. 


Coffee made over them in a_percolator 
is ready in about eight minutes. 
Some of the stoves have more 
than others. Some give one 
heat, and others, 


power 
degree of 
equipped with a regu- 


lating switch, give three degrees. The 
price for those giving three degrees is 
more than for those giving one degree. 


One giving one degree costs approximate- 
ly five dollars and three 
degrees about a dollar more. 

One must get special dishes for these 
stoves, because they must be made with 
flat bottoms to fit exactly to the stove. 
They are fastened to them so that no 
power can be lost on account of poor 
contact. The dishes made for them are 
either of aluminum or of copper. The 
copper dishes are plated with tin on the 
inside and nickel on the outside. It is 


one giving 


possible to use the ordinary tin dishes, 
but those specially prepared are more 
economical in the end. The different 
sized stoves fit the smaller and larger 
dishes. 

There are chafing- dishes opening up 


visions of after-theatre suppers and mid- 
night spreads. One could cook almost, 
if not quite, an entire dinner, if need be, 
including the toast made on the flat sur- 
face of the itself. A double boiler 
and sauté pan are equally useful, and 
for travelling or for a cup of hot water 
or tea in one’s room there is either a cup 
or a tea-kettle. They have a coffee per- 
colator also to fit the stove, so that one 
may prepare her cup of breakfast coffee 
for luxurious consumption in bed with 
just as little effort. Baby’s food can be 
prepared by electricity at home or abroad. 
When boarding or living at a hotel some- 
thing of this kind is a necessity. 

Aside from the uses of electricity for 
cleaning, ironing, and cooking, there is 
that ever-present necessity for most of us 
—the curling-iron. The little electric 
heater solves the problem. One is so fre- 
quently in houses where there is no gas, 
and even with gas the process of holding 
the iron over the flame and waiting pa- 
tiently for it to heat is a very tiresome 


stove 


one. These little time and _ patience 
savers cost about three dollars. 
Still another ingenious device is the 


electric-heating pad to be used in applying 
heat to the body. It should be invaluable 
in illness, taking the place of the flannels 
heated at such an expenditure of time, 
strength, and trouble, and with such an 
unavoidable loss of heat and consequent 
effectiveness in transmission from stove 
to patient. The electric pad may even 
take the place of our invaluable friend, 
the. hot-water bag, as a foot-warmer. It 
is very light and soft, with a covering 
first of muslin and then of eider-down. It 
will heat in about fifteen minutes, and by 
means of an internal arrangement the 
heat may be controlled and kept at a 
definite point. 

An effort is being made to combine the 
use of electricity for cooking with the 
fireless cooker, the caloric. Why should 
that not be the ideal arrangement and 
solve the problem? At present the use 
of electricity for a range is too expensive 
for most consumers. Since the caloric is 
for the express purpose of saving fuel as 
well as heat and trouble, why can’t we 
start our boiling, stewing, and baking on 
an electric stove, saving heat, odors, etc.. 
there, and then at the magical moment 
transfer everything to the caloric? The 
caloric has now been brought to the state 
of perfection (somewhat beyond the hay- 
box), in which it will carry on every cook- 
ing process, with the possible exception 
of frying and broiling. Since these process- 
es are brief, the good offices of the caloric 
are hardly needed. 
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‘ The Wax with a Guarantee 


Makes Floors Beautiful 





T can be applied with equal success to either hardwood 
or pine floors and (if you use “ Brightener”) once a 


year is generally sufficient. 


Old English Floor Wax 


gives a rich, subdued lustre, and lasts because it’s made 
better than ordinary floor wax—has more of the hard 


(expensive) wax in it. 


scratches or heel marks; never becomes sticky. 


Old English doesn’t show 


It is 


economical and gives the handsomest effect known 


to all interior woodwork. 
300 sq. ft.). 
Send for Free Sample 
and Floor 
Book 


To Keep Floors Beautiful and 
to Make Any Finish Last, 
Clean Occasionally with a Little 


Irightener—easy as dusting; 
tloor—this cleans it. 
polished and bright as new. 


—of either wax, varnish or shellac 


Brightener is the only preparation that will successfully clean and 
wax or injuring the finish- 
just as effective on a varnished or shellaced floor. 
from showing, and forms a light polished coat over the finish, making 


polish a waxed floor without removing the 


it last twice as long. 


A quart (75e) will last the average home 6 months. 
qt. 75e; half-gal. $1.85; gal. $2.50. 


just moisten a cloth and go over the 
Follow with clean soft cloth and the floor becomes 
In fact, Brightener does renew the finish 


Use this once or twice a month. 


Try a sample and prove it. 


A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1918 West 8th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


gg 


50c Ib. (1 Ib. covers 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction 
when used as directed, or money refunded. 


Please Send 


Free Samples 
and this Book 


their Finish and 
‘Care’’ 

It gives valuable ex 
pert instruction, CHECK 
what interests you now. 

Finishing New Floors 

Finishing Old Floors 
It prevents scratches Hardwood Floors 
Pine Floors 
Cleaning and Polishing 
Care Waxed Floors 
Pint 406 ; Finishing Danee Floors 

Kitchen, Pantry Floors 

Bathroom Floors 
Finishing Furniture 

Interior Woodwork 

Stopping Cracks 
O Removing Varnish, ete. 

Samples of both Old 
Envlish and Brightener 
FREE. Use this Coupor 








Street. 


Ci coes 


SAMPLE 





Dealer's Name 
H. B. Apr. 10 











KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method isthe one 
ermatologists. The Mahler Appli 
Is the hair root by a steady, constant galvanic cur 
No shock—no scar—no danger or risk of 
No knowledye of electricity required to operate. 

Send today for book which fully describes Mahler Appliance 
and contains evidences of results achieved by those who 
have used it. This book is FREE. Write NOW. 


D. J. MAHLER, 404 M Mahler Park, E, Providence 


If you don’t the hair will grow again 
used by all reputable 
ance kil 
rent of electricity. 
any kind. 








BABY’S OUTFIT FREE 


OF 40 PATTERNS 


Send only 25 cents fora six months’ trial subscription 
for Every Woman’s Magazine—“The Magazine For 

very Woman"’—6 numbers (regular price 10 cents each) 
and receive free of charge and postpaid, in plain 
wrapper, The Peerless outfit of 40 patternsforinfants’ 
long and short clothes, giving necessary material and 
full instructions for making—without  aucstion the best 
and most complete outfit ever made. Address Dept. 110 


Every Woman’s Magazine, New York City 
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GOOD HUNTING 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


This little volume offers a series of fascinating 
tales of big-game hunting and outdoor life in 
the West. It is written out of Mr. Roosevelt’ 
personal experiences before the beginning of his 
active political career, when there was leisure 
to follow the lonely trail of elk, wolf, or 
antelope in true sportsman fashion, without a 
“gallery” of newspaper men, 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 





Player’e_ Edition 


BEN-HUR 


By Gen. LEW WALLACE 
An elaborate edition, for which a demand has been 
created by the long run of the play “‘ Ben-Hur" 


With 48 illustrations in Tint from Photographs 
of the Play. Printed from New Plates, with 


| Borders and Headlines in Color 


Crown 8vo0, Ornamented Cloth, $2.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 












" Pqunng-es creams, puddings — your home desserts 
are bound to be right if you use Kingsford’s 
and follow the book. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


has been the stand-by of experienced 
cooks for generations. 













@ Successful housewives from nearly every state in the Union 
tell us how they use Kingsford’s to improve their cooking. 
You'll find the recipes in our remarkable little Cook Book 

—"What a Cook Ought to Know about Corn Starch," 
with 168 of the best recipes you ever tried. 




























































@ Mail a post card today. 
We'll send the 
book free. 


T. KINGSFORD 
& SON 


Oswego, N. Y. 


NATIONAL 
STARCH CO. 


Successors 
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Good Patterns for the Spring and Summer Ontfit 





SPRING COAT. 
No, 825. Requires LOOSE-BACK SPRING COAT. 

Coar. No. 821. 4%, yards 27 inch- No. 755. Requires 334 Coat. No. 201. 
Requires 10 yards es or 2Y, yards 52 yards 36-inch or 21%, yards Coat. No, 202. Requires 414 4, yards 27 
27-inch material. inches wide. Price, 54-inch material. Price, yards 27 inches or 21%, yards yards 52 incaes 
Price, 25 cents. 25 cents. 10 cents. 52 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 25 cents. 





Wasu FROCK. 
No. 501. Requires 
12 yards 27 inches 
wide. Price, 35 
eents. Embroidery 


Frock. No. 825. Re- 
quires for skirt, 11 
yards 27 inches. Price, 
25 cents for waist, and 
25 cents for skirt. Km- 


quires 1 


Gown. No. 818. 


Requires 614, yards broidery Design for Design for bands, cents. 
36 ~=inches” wide. yoke, No. 404. Price, No. 432. Price, 25 Design, 
Price, 35 cents. 35 cents, cents. Price, 50 cents. 








oe TT 





‘ Lace coar. No. 792. SHIRTWAIST. No. 

UNpersSLIP, No. 794. Re- Requires 4 yards 36 824. Requires 31 

quires 6 yards 36 inches inches wide. Price, 25 yards 24 inches 

wide, and 4 yards flounc- cents. Design, No. wide. Price, 15 
ing. Price, 15 cents. 381. Price, 50 cents. cents. 


HILE many of the patterns il- has a very original yoke form on the 
W lustrated on this page have been — side fronts and backs, as seen in the il- 
seen in the Bazar already, and lustration. The long coat No. 821 is 
some appear on another page of this issue, a particularly good model for woollen 


it is always easier to compare different or pongee coats for travelling or 
styles if they are seen side by side. motoring. Two other good coat models ap- 


First, you will need to consider the 
question of a street suit, presumably of 
some sort of cloth or serge, or, perhaps of 
a heavy pongee. The coat may be three- 
quarter length or hip length. Nos. 825 


pear below. These are Nos. 203 and 204. 
The gown to go with the cloth coat 
should mateh it. It may be either the 
separate skirt with fancy waist of net or 
silk to harmonize and linen blouses for 





and 201 are plain coats with differences of 
cut. No. 202 is designed especially for 
striped materials and has a lower part 
with horizontal stripes, which you will 
find illustrated on the regular Cut Pat- 
tern page in this number. Coat No. 755 


mornings and travelling, or it may be the 
combination frock with one-piece effect. 
Several good patterns for eicher kind of 
gown are shown on this page. For the 
middle-aged women No. 818 is very good, 
and also No. 822, which was jjlustrated 


Frock. No. 502. Re- 


2 


inches wide. Price, 35 


Embroidery 








Frock. No. 503. Re- 
quires 12 yards 27 
inches wide. Price, 35 
cents. Embroidery 
Design, No. 440. 
Price, $1. 


yards 27 


No. 439. 


SS 


LACE COs 


inches or 2%, 








LINEN suit. No. 778. 
Requires 16 yards 27- 
inch material. Price, 10 
cents for coat or skirt. 


Requires 


wide. Price, 








Coat. No. 203. Re- 


quires 64, yards 27 Coat. No. 204. 6 
inches wide. Price, yards 27 inches 
25 cents. Pleated wide. Price, 25 
skirt. No. 401. Re- cents. Panel skirt. 


quires 10 yards 27 
inches wide. Price, 
25 cents. 


No. 402. Requires 7 
yards 27 inches. 
Price, 25 cents. 


AT. No. 





205. Requires 4 
yards 36 inches 
SLIP-ON BLOUSE. No. wide. Price, 25 
808. Requires 3% yards cents. Stamped Princess GowN. No. 795. 


27 


cents. 


No. 430. 


inches wide. Price, 15 
Braiding Design, 
Price, 35 cents. 


Price, 
forated, $2 


in the February Cut Patterns. For young- 
er women Nos. 823 and 501 are the best 
one-piece frocks. No. 823, as explained in 
the Mareh Bazar, can be used either with 
the waist shown with it or with the shirt- 
waist No. 824, which appears in the. lower 
line of pictures. No. 823 has front and 
back flat panels and stitched pleats down 
each side. The skirt of No. 501 may be 
made separate from the waist, to button 
or hook to it under the belt, or skirts 
Nos. 778, 401, and 402 may be used, with 
fancy or plain waists. No. 810, in the 
January Bazar, has a plain six-gore 
skirt which is suitable for cloth or linen 
dresses if preferred. 

As to waists, Nos. 823, 809, 811 (the 


Pattern, No. 
$3.50; 


431. Requires 914 yards 36 inches 
per- or 14Y, yards 27 inches wide. 
50. Price, 25 cents. 


latter two in the January Bazar) are 
good models for net, soft silks, or thin 
woollen materials, or for combination de- 
signs. No. 808 is a delightfully useful little 
slip-on blouse to be made of chiffon or 
net, and used to freshen up a tast year’s 
waist or to be worn over a lingerie blouse. 
For the more festive gowns, the lingerie 
and gauze gowns of summer, the fitted 
underslip No. 794 is essential, and for the 
simple princess gown No. 795 is good. 





For use with the afternoon foulard or 
chiffon gowns or over lingerie gowns out- 
of-doors the embroidered net coat is the 
smart touch. The design for No. 205 may 
be used on the net as illustrated, or in 
part (the edge part) on linen. 
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Underwear. 
FOR BOYS 


PART 1V asked by other parents, ‘* How did you in- 


duce your boys to go to college?’ There FOR MEN 
was never any inducement offered any seas 


more than there was to get up and dress Eee . 
and eat breakfast. From the first, college j 
was taken for granted as much as was 
school. I cannot recollect my sons ever 
suggesting that anything else was possible. 

When Richard came home from 
sick and shamefaced, we 
terrible contingency the possibility that if 
his health were such that he not 


JICHARD’S school course 
j' was quite another thing 
from that pursued by his 
} older brother. I had 
never thought of him as 
being peculiarly a home 
until he had been 
at school for a year and a half. While 
John was with him he seemed approxi- 
mately contented with his surroundings, 





=e, 
Yields to every movement, 
- because highly elastic. Binds 
| nowhere and fits everywhere. 
Look for this Label 


Ser aats Rake oe 








! boy school, 
discussed as a 


18 
— 
a 





could 





though he never took the sports with keep up with his school work he might have 
the enjoyment, or the “horsing” and to consider renouncing college. The conster- 
hazing with the calmness, which his senior nation produced by contemplation of this 


had displayed. Neither did he hit it off 
with the other boys or with the masters. 
I could not understand this, for I had 
always thought he possessed more of the 
elements of popularity than either of his 


idea had, I am sure, much to do with his 
improved work the following year. His 
course at college is not yet finished, but, 
while he will never be a scholar, he holds 
his own in his work and 
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On Every Genuine Porosknit Garment 





leads a decent 





brothers. But he was sensitive to cen- life after the example set him by John. Cool, because its ventilating texture [ 
sure or criticism and seemed to find a The night before John entered college I lets air evaporate the hot perspira- : 


good measure of love and approval es- 





went into his room after he was in bed tion. Non-irritating to tenderest } 
sential to enable him to do good work. and sat down beside him. skin, because knitted from extra / 
John went to college from two years “Well, sonny,” I said, “ you are going quality, soft yarn. Very durable. f 


of prep. school, to my mind much im- _ to college, and, although you’ve been away 


proved by the experience, and ready to _ for two years, college will be rather dif- FOR MEN Aer Se FOR BOYS 
enter his class as a man among men. In ferent from school, after all. I’m not go- 50c per garment 25c 
his case the experiment had proved a jing to preach a sermon. But I want you Union Suits, $1.00 for Men; 50c for Boys 


success. But after his departure Richard to 
pined with homesickness. In spite of the 
work he apparently put into his lessons 


recollect that the worst thing about 


‘ : Buy from dealers, Write us for interesting book 
doing wrong is that after a while you 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 


his marks became worse and worse, his 
health began to suffer, and finally, at the 


don’t know how to distinguish clearly be- 
tween wrong and right—and that is one 
of the worst things which can happen to a 


advice of the school doctor, I took him man. Don’t forget that your father was a 
La , ‘a ro of re >, - . 
home. There my own physician vetoed  ¢jean, upright gentleman, and that you 


school for the rest of the year, and when 
the time was up it had become an ac- 
cepted fact that Richard should not go 
back, but should enter the high school 


have his name to take care of. And I'd 
like to have you remember to say your 
prayers and to read your Bible.” 


32 Washington St. 











Amsterdam, N. Y. 








n , i % Other and wiser mothers might have —_ 
oe Ee ban — 4 = a m4 said more, but no other words came to 
for boarding-school, since his health and we 1 could not advise or command for _ _— 


his scholarship both improved when he 
was at home. 

On the other hand, when Jimmie came 
to the age for final college preparation I 
sent him away as I had his brother, and 
in his case the plan worked as well as it 
had done with John. ‘Two out of three is 
a fair average, and I hold to the belief 
that it does a boy good to push him out 
of the nest and let him try his wings a 
little before he takes independent flight. 
I am sure that college was easier for John 


particular circumstances. The boy would 
have to decide for himself, and if my 
training all these years had not fitted him 
to make the right decision in an emerg- 
ency, severe pressure at the moment of 
parting would do no good. Doubtless 
he had battles to fight of which I knew 
nothing, but he came out all right and so 
did the others. 

All my experiences with my growing 
and grown boys. were by no means con- 
fined to study, 


sports, or self-control. 
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Not but that there are many manly 
men who have always led the so-called 
sheltered life. I know a number of them. 


John very susceptible. When he took a 


fancy to a girl it was pursued desperate- 
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had great good done them by a year or 
so in a boarding-school, where they could 
have found other big enough to 
thrash them and teach them a sense of 
proportion. I recollect John’s telling me 
that one of the best things which ever 
happened to him was a “ licking” with a 
hair-brush administered tpg him by his 
room-mate his first year at school. “Il 
was a fresh kid and he gave me just what 
I was looking for,” was the way he put 
it. “It taught me to behave myself.” 
Moreover, the life of a big school, which 
is in itself a world in miniature, is ad- 
mirable training for a boy. He ceases to 
consider himself the centre of the universe, 
he gains a notion of the solidarity of so- 
ciety, of his part as an atom of it, of the 
live-and-let-live principle—all of which is 
excellent preparation for later life. I con- 
cede that he will get this same thing at 
college, but the plunge from home and day 
school into college is a less severe expe- 
rience if the boy makes it from a school 
in which he is not absolutely his own mas- 
ter. He has had a chance to become ac- 
customed to self-government by degrees. 
With my sons the college life grew out 
of the school life as naturally as a fruit 
develops from a blossom. I have been 


boys 


For a few weeks the adored creature 
had every chance to know what constant 
companionship with John might mean to 
her, for he was with her in every spare 
waking hour. Then he began to run down! 
His devotion waned. He remained an ad- 
mirer, but he perceived other objects in 
the universe besides the girl—boats or 
guns or tennis-rackets. 

Through a series of such experiences 
John passed, each with its educational 
value. He learned to enjoy music with 
one girl, he became fond of reading aloud 
with another. A third taught him the 
delights of golf, and a fourth is respon- 
sible for his being an excellent dancer. 
With ‘them all, I don’t believe he has 
ever been really in love. He is pleased to 
declare he has never met one with whom 
he has better times than with me. 

Glancing back over my life, and look- 
ing around me at other mothers and sons, 
I am filled with a great thankfulness. 
Some of my theories in raising children 
I have thrown aside as unprofitable 
baggage, and yet my boys have turned 
out well. Of the few convictions on the 
subject I have left I hold most firmly be- 
lief in absolute obedience, strict justice, 
and unbounded love in managing children. 
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the food for baby 


be sure that the basis of it is pure, 
fresh milk. 


Dried milk foods are not good, they 
lack vitality. Sterilized or boiled milks 
are not good, they are hard to digest. 


Fresh milk, modified with Mellin’s 
Food, has all the life-giving vitality 
that baby needs, and is readily di- 
gested by the youngest infant. 


The Mellin’s Food method of modi- 
fying milk is the most practical and 
at the same time the most scientific 
method, that has ever been devised. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a copy of 
“The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,"’ and a Trial Size 
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THE GENUINE SMART SET 


ALPH PULITZER’S new book, called 
New York Society on Parade, is a fine 
example—and the only one so far published 
—of the genuine description of society as it 
is. Scandal and untruth are left out entirely. 
Mr. Pulitzer writes of New York society from 
an entirely new viewpoint. From the inside 
he relates in an informal, good-naturedly 
satirical vein, the follies, the absurdities, the 
contradictions of extremely fashionable life 
in New York. The story is told in three 
eg ges Dinner, the Opera, the Dance. 
he book has some fine Howard Chandler 
Christy illustrations. 


“IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS” 


ERE is a book—cloth bound, too, and 

sold for fifty cents—for every ambi- 
tious young man and for his employer. 
By imagination in business, Lorin F. Deland, 
the author—himself a successful business 
man of Boston—means the power to com- 
prehend the instincts and prejudices of 
human nature, and to construct plans 
which can depend upon human nature itself 
to carry them to success. Two rival boot- 
blacks shout on Saturday afternoon—one, 
‘Shine your boots!’’; the other, “Get your 
Sunday shine!” The same principle is 
traced going up in the scale, both in the 
wholesale and retail phases. 


THE FUTURE LIFE 


BOOK to which several noted authors 
have contributed has for its striking 
title, In After Days. The writers are 
W. D. Howells, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, John Bigelow, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Julia Ward Howe, H. M. Alden, 
William Hanna Thomson, M.D., Henry 
James, Guglielmo Ferrero. An unusual 
series of papers on the subject of life after 
death by a group of representative men and 
women. Each has written his or her own 
personal private convictions — doubts — 
hopes—wonderings—about the life that 
may or may not follow this. 


“HIGGINS—A MAN'S CHRISTIAN” 


IGGINS is the lumber-jacks’ “sk 

pilot,” and there are 100,000 of these 
childlike giants, living without a restraint 
to brute passion and force. In the midst 
of them Higgins does his work, passing to 
and fro among his flock like Grenfell of 
Labrador. Higgins, with his great soul, 
ministers to the souls, and the bodies, too, 
in this strange vineyard of the Lord. Nor- 
man Duncan saw Biesies at work, stayed 
at his side, fascinated by what he saw, and 
he has written a record of human good that 
will bring a tear to the eye and a quickened 
beat to the heart. And Higgins tried to 
“break into” the ministry for seven long 
years! 


“ HARPER'S 
LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT” 


OF the subject of his volume, Roman 
Law in Medieval Europe, newly added 
to ‘‘ Harper’s Library of Living Thought,”’ 
Professor Vinogradoff, of Oxford Univer- 
sity, declares that ‘‘there is no more puz- 
zling problem in the whole of history than 
the persistence of this law after the down- 
fall of the Roman state.” Two other 
books are added this month to the series: 
Diamonds, by Sir William Crookes, and 
Crete, the Forerunner of Greece, by C. H. 
Hawes and Harriet Boyd Hawes. 


“A HUNTER’S CAMP-FIRES” 


N this splendid octavo volume, one of the 
best illustrated books of the season, the 
reader has a moving picture of life in the 
regions visited by the author, Edward J. 
House. The territory covered is most 
comprehensive, and Mr. House enumerates 
among the animals hunted the moose, 
walrus, rhinoceros, elephant, giraffe, 
telope, grizzly, mountain-goat, caribou, 
etc. Mr. House is careful to say that the 
sportsman-like pursuit of big game requires 
no apologies, since respect for the law of the 
wild prevents indiscriminate slaughter. 


“IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND” 


NEW, complete, one-volume edition of 
this remarkable book of exploration 

by A. Henry Savage Landor has just been 
ublished. It contains the Government 
nquiry and Report, and Other Official 
Documents by J. Larkin, Esq., deputed by 
the Government of India. The new edition 


preserves the well-known account .of the 
author’s journey into Tibet, capture-by the 
Tibetan lamas and soldiers, his imprison- 
ment, torture, and his ultimate release. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 


I want a list of books on insects and 
butterflies, and also some on birds. My 
boys are clamoring for some such books, 
and I turn to you for help.—E. B. C. 

The following list of books relating to 
moths, butterflies, and birds will, 1 
think, meet your need. These books are 
all authoritative, and at the same time 
the matter is presented in a way adapted 
to children. Wherever it is possible to 
get photographs of the birds (I am send- 
ing you, by mail, the address of a firm 
who publish such pictures), I would 
strongly urge obtaining these pictures, 
and then have the boys color them, after 
they have seen the birds. A note-book 
should be kept, and the date of seeing the 
bird, the exact location, the kind of tree 
or place where the nest was found should 
all be noted, and a description of the 
coloring, song, if he has one, or, indeed, 
any of the facts relating to the bird, 
should be written down. This always 
proves interesting to either boys or girls. 
The books are: Caterpillars and Their 
Moths, by Eliot and Soule; Butterfly-Book, 
by W. J. Holland; Moth-Book, by W. J. 
Holland; Butterflies, by S. H. Scudder; 
Every-day Butterflies, by S. H. Scudder; 
Brief Guide to the Commoner Butterflies 
of the Northern United States and Can- 
ada, by S. H. Scudder. This last volume 
classifies about one hundred common 
species, gives life histories, suggestions for 
reading and analytic keys.~ There are di- 
rections also for field and cabinet. The 
bird books are: American Birds, by W. L. 
Finley; Our Common Birds, and How to 
Know Them, by J. B. Grant; Our Feather- 
ed Game, by D. W. Huntington; How to 
Name the Birds, The Birds’ Calendar, and 
Song Birds and Water Fowl, all by H. E. 
Parkhurst. There are many others, of 
course, but I have made a selection of 
those best suited for young people. 

Our club has been making a study of 
America this year, and we have decided to 
devote one meeting to American orators. 
Will you kindly tell me what are some of 
the examples of their oratory we should 
know, as well as who the orators are 
themselves? I would like to know, also, 
something of the war songs.— H. B. W. 

Your American orators’ day will cer- 
tainly be most interesting, and I suggest 
that you consider this group: 

Henry Clay.—The speech to read: 
“Speech on Retirement to Private 
Life.” (Colvin Colton. The speech- 
es and writings of Henry Clay, with 
life.) 

John Calhoun.—On the study of the 
“ Government of the United States.” 
(Richard K. Crolle. “ Memoir” of 
John Calhoun.) 

Daniel Webster.—Speech replying to 
Hayne; The Seventh of March 
Speech; Speech on the Two-hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Landing 
of the Pilgrims. (H. C. Lodge. 
Life of Daniel Webster.) 

Edward Everett.—Collected Works. Ora- 
tion on Washington. 

William Lloyd Garrison.—Thoughts on 
African Colonization. 

Rufus Choate. — Eulogy on Daniel 
Webster. 

Charles Sumner.—See the oration on the 
“True Grandeur of Nations.” 
Abraham Lincoln.—* Gettysburg Trib- 
ute.” First and Second Inaugural 

Addresses. 

Songs of the Civil War: “ Dixie,” by 
Alfred Pike. “ Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” by Julia Ward Howe. “ Sheri- 
dan’s Ride,” by T. B. Read. “ My Mary- 
land,” by J. R. Randall. 

A book that would be of assistance to 
you, is Jhe Personal Equation, by H. 
T. Peck, and the essay entitled “ Some 
Notes on Political Oratory.” 

This list will help you in a general 
way to make out your programme and 
give you the great orators of America. 

We are forming a Homer Club. Will 
you be good enough to give me a list of 
books of reference? We want to learn 
something of the geography and history of 
ancient Greece, the mythology, home life, 


answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
All questions should contain the name and address of the 


costumes, and customs—indeed, anything 
that will create an Homeric atmosphere. 
Thank you in advance for your help. — 
Cc. S. D. 

Your Homer Club sounds most alluring, 
and I wish that I were to be of its num- 
ber. If you will consult the September 
Bazar, of 1908, in the Home Study Club, 
you will find there an outline of work for 
the study of Homer which may be of 
some service to you. 1 refer you further 
to the following books: Life in the 
Homeric Age, by T. D. Seymour (this 
is one of the latest and best on the sub- 
ject). Social Life and Customs of the 
Greeks, by J. P. Mahaffy. Greek Life and 
Thought, by J. P. Mahatfy. What Have 
the Greeks Done for Civilization, by J. P. 
Mahaffy. Myths of Greece and Rome, by 
H. A. Guerber. The Home Life of the 
Ancient Greeks, by H. Blumner.  [lias, 
by Henry Schliemann. Troja, by Henry 
Schliemann. 

For magazine articles, I refer you to: 
“The Geography of Homer,’ by 8. H. 
Butcher, Chautauquan, November, 1909. 
“Tale of Troy in Greek Art,” Chautau- 
quan, December, 1909. “ Dorpfeld’s 
Ithaca,” Independent, April, 1909. 

Our club is to make a study of the 
Nineteenth Century Landscapists in 
France, and will you kindly give us a list 
of the most important, and also refer us 
to a book or two which will give us 
biographical sketches of the artists and 
tell us where their work is to be found? 
We would like to know something of the 
Orders to which French artists may be- 
long.—E. B. S. 

What a delightful time your club has 
before it in the study you are to take up 
this season. The French landscapists of 
the last century whom you will wish to 
know well are Corot, Flers, Huet, Diaz, 
Dupré, Cabat, Rousseau, and Daubigny. 
However, you must first make a study of 
Constable, since landscape- painters in 
France began to appear after Constable’s 
pictures were exhibited in Paris in 1824. 
Then you will be interested to follow up 
the restrictions the Academy cet upon 
what constituted landscape painting. I 
would further suggest that you take the 
saying laid down in Valenciennes, “ Traité 
de Perspective,” “To add to the perfection 
of nature, you must remove its defects,” 
and prove or disprove it by the works of 
the period. From another letter of yours, 
I know your members do a good deal of 
reading in French, and I refer them to the 
following books for reference: A. Michel’s 
Notes sur VArt moderne; L’@uvre de 
Corot et le Paysage moderne; J. Clarétie’s 
Peintres et Sculpteurs contemporains, Vol. 
I.; Eugene Fromentin’s Maitres d’autre- 
fois. Since you are near New York, let 
me remind you that you will be able to see 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art five 
of Dupré’s pictures, five of Rousseau’s, and 
four of Daubigny’s. The two famous 
artists who in the strictest sense are not 
landscapists are Troyon and Millet. 
Works of both masters are also in the 
Metropolitan. I commend to you, for your 
aid in study, a book by D. Cady Eaton, 
A Handbook to Modern French Painting. 
In it you will find a vast deal of informa- 
tion as well as valuable criticism. I fancy 
the Order to which you refer is Legion 
d@’Honneur. This was founded ir 1802 when 
Napoleon was First Consul. There are five 
kinds of membership: Chevalier, Officier, 
Commandeur, Grand Officier, and Grand 
Croix. Then there is, of course, first 
and foremost, the Institut de France. 
And again L’Académie de France a Rome. 
This gives the coveted “ Prix de Rome” 
that pensions young art students—they 
must be between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five—for four years. Two years 
must be passed in Rome, but the other 
two may be spent wherever the pensioner 
wishes. These rules apply to painters, 
sculptors, and architects; engravers and 
medailleurs are pensioners for three years. 
But for further details I refer you to 
the book mentioned above by D. Cady 
Eaton. 
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“EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO” 


ERE is presented, by Helen L. Sum- 

ner, Ph.D. the report of an investiga- 
tion made for the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State. e accuracy 
and fulness of its information make the 
volume indispensable. It is an impartial 
report of the effects of equal suffrage in 
Colorado. There is not a line of argument 
in the book; the author has simply followed 
where the facts led. It took two years to 
prepare the report, and the methods em- 
ployed were elaborate and _ thorough. 
Question blanks were circulated; newspaper 
files were studied to determine what 
women have done in politics; registration 
books were examined; state, county, and 
city reports were explored to find out the 
number of women office-holders, their 
records, salaries, etc. There is hardly a 
question regarding the working of woman 
suffrage to which this book does not give 
a reliable answer. 











“THE HUMAN WAY” 


HIS new volume of essays by Louise 

Collier Willcox has achieved a success 
in the inner circles of criticism which is 
quite unusual. The Nation says: ‘“Some- 
thing of mystical fervor meeting with intel- 
lectual candor in a mind disposed to reflec- 
tion lends to her style a certain masculine 
energy and distinction.” The Literary Digest 
puts the charm of the book thus: “It is with 
a sense of richness that the reader completes 
this volume. Not one but many readings are 
required to fully grasp its beautiful truths 
and make them one’s own.” A notable com- 
parison is made by the New York Times: 
“‘These essays will compose a volume of hu- 
man wisdom and literary quality which we 
can exchange with England for the essays 
of Lowes-Dickinson and A. C. Benson.” 


"THE TENT-DWELLERS* 


ERE is the kind of outdoor book sel- 

dom met with. Albert Bigelow Paine is 
thé author, and The Tent-Dwellers is as “de- 
licious” as rare old wine. Not in seasons 
has a book appeared that contains so much 
of good-humor, spice, philosophy, and royal 
good-fellowship. On account of its treat- 
ment it will be of as much interest to the 
man or woman who has never experienced 
“camping out,”’ and never expects to, as it 
will to the old-timer at the sport. 


“THE TECHNIQUE OF SPEECH” 


Ww the mechanism of speech—just 
how the various sounds are formed by 
the organs of articulation—has been generall 
understood for some time, the author of this 
new book, Dora Duty Jones, is the first to 
apply this knowledge in a thoroughgoing 
way to the study of English diction. Her 
basic principle is vowel resonance, and she 
shows that this is all-important, not only to 

urity of speech, but to beauty of voice in 

th singing and speaking. demon- 
strates clearly that the student who is learning 
to sing must first acquire correct habits of 
speech, while one -who simply aims thus to 
improve the pronunciation is at the same 
time learning to make the voice resonant 
and melodious. 


GREAT SHORT STORIES 


“THE GREAT ENGLISH SHORT- 
STORY WRITERS” is added this 
month to the Readers’ Library. The 
editors, William T. and Coningsby W. 
Dawson, have made selections from story- 
writers ranging from Defoe to O. Henry. 
They have also supplied introductory 
essays to these extracts, illustrating first 
the evolution of short-story writing as an 


‘art, and, second, the short story in its 


modern aspects. “The Great English 


Short-Story Writers” will occupy two vol- 
umes, and will be ready for the general 
reader and for the student early in February. 


“FLORIDA ENCHANTMENTS” 


HE charms, » and delights — al- 
most every of outdoor Florida 
life—are brilliantly pictured and described 
by the authors of this new book, A. W. 
and Julian A. Dimock. Their adventures 
ranged from the dangerous sport of cai 
uring live alligators to life with the 
Hunters in the interior. The authors 
lived in the very heart of things, cruising 
for weeks on their yacht along the coast, 
again in canoes following clogged rivers 
and streams, tramping with their packs 
for days. They have been able to a 
color and a beauty in this book which are 
bone Bag Lorna Nem one hundred and 
wenty. -page illustrations from photo- 
taken by the authors. 
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OULD woman suffrage 
i bring the entire over- 
throw of the saloon? 


The women who are op- 
posed to suffrage have 
had to meet this ques- 
tion, and meet it fairly 
The result of their study 





ind squarely. 
of it is the firmest kind of conviction 
that woman suffrage is not in the least 
necessary in the temperance campaign, and 
that this is being proved at every election 


in America nowadays. We are going 
through the most remarkable temperance 
movement ever known, and yet votes for 
women play no part in it. 

In the first place, there is the evident 
and unanswerable fact, staring everybody 
in the face, that the four States which 
have woman suffrage are among those 
States in the Union which are safest, so 
far, from the “ dry wave.” Kentucky and 
fexas are going dry fast, and have not a 
single woman voter. Wyoming, where all 
the women have voted since 1870, remains 
as “wet” as ever. Idaho, another wom- 
an-suffrage State, is also a liquor strong- 
hold. Colorado and Utah, though women 
have the ballot in both of them and are 
well accustomed to the use of it, are 
neither of them in the prohibition column. 
Che “banner of the four stars” waves 
contentedly over four saloon-ridden States, 
while all the rest of America is be- 
ginning to go dry so rapidly that the 
liquor dealers are appalled at the prospect. 

Maine is not a woman-suffrage State. 
Neither is Kansas. Neither is Georgia. 
Neither is Oklahoma, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, or Mississippi. Yet the saloons 
have all been driven out of these States. 
How has it been done? By the men alone? 
No, indeed; by the help of the women, 
but without the slightest need of any wom- 
an’s voting. 


VICTORIES WITHOUT THE VOTE. 

The temperance women of America, as 
organized in the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and other temperance so- 
cieties, have been such a tremendous fac- 
tor in temperance legislation that their 
power can hardly be over-estimated. The 
fact will be remembered that they carried 
through, by their influence and persistence, 
the anti-canteen law in spite of the strong 
resistance of many men in and out of 
the Army who believed that the measure 
was an unwise one for the temperance 
cause. Whichever was right, the women 
won, and the canteen was banished from 
every camp and fort. 

The W. C. T. U. were in earlier days 
captured by the suffragists, and are of- 
ficially suffragist in their views. For that 
reason many women who believe other- 
wise do not join their ranks, though work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with them in 
their fights. The W. C. T. U. and the 
Prohibitionist party worked many years 
together without affecting legislation 
much. It was not until the women suc- 
ceeded in getting a temperance text-book 
into the schools—a proceeding which was 
educational, not political—that the real 
start came. Nobody thought much about 
this school-book move; it was ridiculed, 
and the book itself made all manner of 
fun of, and then forgotten by all but 
the teachers—and the scholars. But the 
scholars were the crux of the matter. 
(hey were the rising generation, and 
when they grew to manhood and woman- 
hood, a few years ago, the saloon men 
found they had a very different sort of 
public sentiment to deal with. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE WOMEN 

This was one way in which women 
moulded the situation. The other was in 
the churches. Years ago it was said 
“that when the women and the churches 
decided on a thing in America, it had to 
be done.” So it has been with the tem- 
perance awakening. Out of the feeling 
aroused and sustained in our churches— 
where more than half the members in the 
Catholic communion, and three-fifths in 
the Protestant, are women—has come the 
Anti-Saloon. League movement, the wisest 
way ever devised by temperance workers. 
North and South, East and West, this 
undenominational league, with all the 
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churches backing it, has advanced step 
by step, not voting the Prohibition ticket, 
nor taking up woman suffrage, but pledg- 
ing candidates out of each dominant party 
to its principles, and gaining towns and 
counties until State-wide prohibition is 
fairly in sight to-day in half the States 
of the Union. 

Women are the great creators of public 
sentiment. Women are also the social 
arbiters on the temperance question. In 
the States that have gone, or are going, 
“dry,” women have used their pre- 
eminence in this way. They have known, 
too, the power of their own lack of the 
ballot. In many districts, the women and 
children have put on, upon Election Day, 
the white button with the legend, “‘ We 
have no votes—vote for us!” and this ap- 
peal has met with overwhelming success. 
Women as property-owners have signed 
petitions against saloons in the neighbor- 
hood, without needing any vote to make 
such protests effective. Women have 
barred liquor from their club houses, even 
when rented as assembly-halls by outsiders. 
They have influenced Governors and legis- 
lators who are their relatives or friends. 
They have stirred up this State and that 
from end to end—and everybody can see 
at the present time how the temperance 
fight is going. No ballot is needed. The 
present tactics are sure of victory. All 
that is necessary is to continue along to- 
day’s line of campaign. 


AN UNANSWERED QUESTION 

On the other hand, to introduce woman 
suffrage, especially in the cities, would be 
a mistake, to say nothing more. Why has 
not Denver, with its feminine voters, gone 
for temperance long ago? No suffragist 
has ever answered that question. Until 
it is answered, what is the use of giving 
the ballot to women, in other cities, in 
hopes of downing the saloon? 

The census of 1890 showed three times 
as many women hotel-keepers as in 1870, 
and seven times as many saloon-keepers 
and bartenders. In 1910, it is fair to 
assume, the number will be found still 
growing. How would these feminine 
voters range themselves on the temperance 
question? And it is this variety of vote 
that is always closely organized, and comes 
without fail to the polls. 

Colorado is, however, waking up of late 
years to temperance work. It is not, 
though, through the woman- suffrage 
movement, but because a man, a preacher, 
introduced the Anti-Saloon League there 
lately, and began to work after the method 
of States where women do not vote. The 
people of Colorado did not believe in these 
methods at first. But now that the value 
of them is apparent, they are joining in. 
Greeley and Colorado Springs have always 
been prohibition, through the character of 
their founders long ago, but both have had 
to contend with “wet” towns as close 
neighbors. Now the league has captured 
one town near Greeley, and has succeeded 
in gaining seven counties. Denver, how- 
ever, is in apparently no danger whatever ; 
and the other three woman-suffrage-States 
are so far in the same secure condition. 


OUTSTRIPPING WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

In the past the suffragists have urged 
to the utmost the argument that woman 
suffrage must be given in order to bring 
victory for the forces of temperance. The 
South, with its large negro population, 
is less and less inclined to bestow the 
ballot on every woman, black and white, 
within its borders. But the whole of the 
South bids fair to be prohibition territory 
within a decade. From Virginia, with 
ninety-odd courties out of its one hun- 
dred already “dry,” to Louisiana, where 
the saloon has been driven out of two- 
thirds of the State, the temperance wave 
sweeps triumphantly along, while woman 
suffrage, far from being necessary for 
this advance, is left forgotten in the rear. 
Looking at all this, and then at the con- 
trast of the comparative security of the 
saloon in suffrage territory, is it any won- 
der that the anti-suffragists — among 
whose ranks, by the way, are many tem- 
perance workers—do not cel that the 
ballot for women is of any deep impor- 
tance in this direction? 
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‘‘ Beauty is only skin deep” 
—makes the soundest kind 
of a reason why you should 
use Pompeian Massage 
Cream. A (or a 
man, either) may have the 
form and features of per- 
fection itself, but if the skin 
be sallow, muddy or lacking in that fresh, wholesome glow so much 
admired, there is no real beauty. It’s entirely a matter of proper 
attention to the skin, and this is the whole mission of 


woman 









ssage Cream 


“Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and have one.” 


It is first rubbed into the pores, then rubbed out again, bringing with it all impurities. By thoroughly cleansing the 
pores, it enables Nature to keep the skin healthy. And a healthy skin is always fresh, soft, clear-—beautiful. By its 
use, angles are rounded out, and lines, wrinkles, crow’s-feet, sallowness and all similar symptoms of an unhealthy > 
skin disappear. Y 


For Men, Pompeian Massage Cream takes away soreness after shaving. Removes 
the soap from the pores, doing away with the irritation common to those whose thick, fast- ou Pp. 
growing beards make constant shaving a necessity. Also imparts a clear, clean, athletic y vf, aan 
skin, which in itself is a good introduction into business and social circles. Doosan St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





GET A TRIAL JAR 
This Special Trial Jar affords a generous supply with which you can try 
out for yourself the wonderful qualities of Pompeian Massage Cream. 
Send 6 cents in stamps (only U.S. stamps) for special trial jar. 
All dealers, soc, 75¢ and $1. Cream sent to all parts 
of the world, postage paid, if dealer can't supply you. 
THE POMPEIAN MANUFACTURING CO, 


y vOnetiOn : 
RASSAGE CREAR 
Q ’ 148 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Pre <o 
EE) Library Slips Saved (1 in each pkg.) means magazines and books earned 
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MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES. 
373 Asylum Street. Hartford, Conn. 
January 


Twenty Second, 
Nineteen Ten. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
New York City. 
Attention of Advertising Dept. 
Gentlemen:- ‘i 
In a recent conversation with your representative 
we happened to mention the very satisfactory re- 
cults of our use of your medium last season. He 
suggested that your Main Office would be inter- 
ested in this, and we take pleasure at this time 
in saying, that in point of largest proportion of 
orders from inquiries received, Harpefs Bazaar 
stands at the head of our list, Although we have 
heard criticisms from one or two as to the change 
in size of your medium, £t is our personal opinion 
that this is a most excellent change indeed. 
Assuring you that your medium will surely figure 
in our plane for the coming season, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 


JEB-M. acer, Trease 
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Tulip Designs for Front or Back Closing 
Shirt-Waist or Fancy Blouse: Comprising 
Waist-Front Strips, Collar, Cuffs and Belt. 

Set of Fleur-de-Lys Emblems for Underwear, 
Shirt-Waists, Children’s Dresses or Fancy 
Articles: Comprising One Large and Eight 
Smaller Emblems. 

Set for Princess or Shirt-Waist Dress, Cum- 
peing Panel for Skirt, which may *be 
Divided to Form Decoration for Shirt-Waist 
and Skirt. Braiding Strip for Waist, which 
Can Also be Used for Border to Tra¥¢or 
Bureau Cover, or Sirt-Waist Bands 


Set for Chemise or Corset Cover. Back and 
Front with Flower Spravs, and Scalloped 
Edge for Neck and Arm-Holes 
be Used on Shirt-Waist or Children’s Yokes. 

Set of Collars for Ladies. Comprising Dutch 
Collar, Stock Collar and High-Band Turn- 
Down Collar. 

Three-Piece-Teaset for Tray Cover, Compris 
ing Teapot, Sugar Bowl, and Teacup. 

Set of Wreaths and Corners for Baby Pillow, 
Glove or Handkerchief Cases, Tray Cloths, 
Sachets and to Enclose Initials. Set Com- 
prises Wheat, Field Flowers, and Forget-me- 
not Wreaths and Corners. 


Jot Spring 





For Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, Household Linen and Fancy Articles 


A hot iron placed on the back of the pattern transfers the pattern to any material 


Sprays gan 


OSUMNC 







Scalloped Border, with Flower Dot. Inch 
Wide, One and Three-Quarter Yards Long. 
For Underwear, Baby Clothes, etc. 

Chrysanthemum Designs for Front or Back 
Closing Shirt-Waist or Fancy Blouse, Com- 
prising Waist-Front Strips, Collar. Cuffs 
and Belt. 

Chatelain Pocket with Strap and Flap. 

Set of Jabots, Rabats and Tie Ends. Com- 
prising Double, Single, Plain and Plaited 
Jabots and Double Tie Ends. 

Set for Baby Dress, Comprising Yoke and 


Cufts. 

Set of Anchor Emblems for Ladies’ Sailor 
Blouse, Children’s Sailor Dress or oys’ 
Shield. Comprising One Large Anchor and 


Two Smaller Crossed Anchors. 

Complete Alphabet of Script Letters, Suitable 
for Marking Underwear, Handkerchiefs or 
Fancy Articles. Can Be Enclosed in Wreaths 
previously described. 

Rose Spray. Eight Inches Square, for Cushion 
Top or Afgaan Corner, or Separated into 
Rose aod Buds for Scattered Designs 

Scattered Flower, Bird, Bee, 
Butterfly Designs. Suitable 


Purposes. 


Fruit and 
for Many 





WE WILL SEND 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


a) on trial all the rest of the year and ALL the designs described above for only Twenty-Five Cents 


THE HOUSEWIFE is one of the most Helpful and Practical Household Magazines in the country, 
with many excellent Serial and Short Stories, beautifully illustrated, and containing departments 


devoted to Fashions, 
tertainment, etc , etc 


Embroidery, Cooking, 


Mothers and Children, 
You will surely be delighted with it. 


Health, Etiquette, En- 


Remit by P. 0. Money Order or Postage Stamps. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Address THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 Duane St., New York 
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Novels, Tales, and Sketches 
A Library of Continental Fiction 
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issues | HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
scent HARPER’S BAZAR 
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VERY SPECIAL OFFER 











THE ODD NUMBER 


Thirteen Tales by 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
Happiness Moonlight 
_ A Coward The Confession 
The Wolf On the Journey 
The Necklace The Beggar 
The Piece of String A Ghost 
La Mere Sauvage Little Soldier 
The Wreck 
TEN TALES 


From the French by 
FRANCOIS COPPEE 


The Captain’s Vices At Table 
Two Clowns An Accident 
A Voluntary Death The Sabots of Little Wolff 
A Dramatic Funeral The Foster Sister 
The Substitute My Friend Meurtrier 
PARISIAN POINTS OF VIEW 

By LUDOVIC HALEVY 
Only a Waltz The Story of a Ball-Dress 
The Dancing-Master The Insurgent 
The Circus Charger The Chinese Ambassador 
Blacky In the Express 


The Most Beautiful Woman in 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES 
(Scandinagig and France) 
By ALEXANDER KIELLAND 


* Pharaoh The Parsonage 
‘The Peat Moor At the Fair 
“Hope ’s Clad in April Green” 
Two Friends Romance and Reality 
A Good Conscience Withered Leaves 


The Battle of Waterloo 


THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR - TREE 
By GIOVANNI VERGA 

of Italian life, d th of exis : 

se American fe Bice.» Shes, toe ‘air of si impli i 


and sincerity which seems entirely to — the story 
make of this work a charming piece of 














HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





The Great Writers 
of Europe 


A collection of the most brilliant and 
fascinating stories by the distinguished 
The series in- 
cludes contributions by thirty-two famous 
writers of France, Norway, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, with delightful introductions by 
W. D. Howells, Henry James, Brander 
Matthews, George William Curtis, and 
Hjalmar H. Boyeson. Over 1900 pages. 


masters of many lands. 


PASTELS IN PROSE 
From the French of 


Alphonse Daudet Paul Leclercq 
Charles Baudelaire Judith Gautier 
Catulle Mendes Stephane Mallarme 
Joris-Karl Huysmans Maurice de Guérin 
Louis Bertrand Henri de Regnier 
Theodore de Banville Achille Delaroche 

Etc., Etc. 

DONA PERFECTA 
A Novel by 


B. PEREZ GALDOS 


“The most daring, most advanced of the new Spanish novelists, 


and the best by far, is Don Benito Perez Galdos.” 
MODERN GHOSTS 


From the Italian, French, Norwegian, German, and Spanish 


The Horla By Guy de Maupassant 
Siesta . . By A. L. Kielland 
The hin Me Woman . . By P. A. de Alarcon 
On the Riv By Guy de Maupassant 
Maese Peen, the Organist . By G. A. Becquer 
Fioraccio : By G. Magherini-Graziani 


The Silent Woman 


OUR OFFE 


Master-Tales, in eight: volumes, bound in red silk cloth, 








By Leopold Kompert ) 











On receipt of $1.00 we 
will send you Harper’s 


with attractive design stamped in gold, and enter your Mespar & 
Brothers, 

subscription for a year for the Three Harper New York. 
Gentlemen, Send me, 


Periodicals, to separate addresses if desired. If 
you do not like the books when they ‘= 
you, send them back and we will return 

the $1.00. 
$1.00 a month for twelve. months, 


$13.00 


all charges prepaid, Har- 
pers Master- Tales, in 
eight volumes, cloth binding, subject 





to ten days’ approval, and also enter 
my subscription for Harper's Weekly, 
Harper's Magazine, and Harper’s Bazar 
for one year, under the terms of your offer. 
I enclose $1.00, and agree to send $1.00 a month 
until the total price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are 
accepted by me. 


If you do like them, send us 


(North American Review may be substituted for Magazine or Weekl; 




















is, Minn., U.S. A. 


Crosby Co., Minneapol 
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Address all correspondence to Washburn 











